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And in yon wither'd bracken's lair, 
Slumbered the wolf and shaggy bear ; 
Once on that lone and trackless sod 
High chiefs and mail-clad warriors trod. 
And where the roe her bed has made. 
Their last bright arms the vanqnish'd laid. 

The days of old have passed away 
like leaves upon the torrent grey, 
And all their dreams of joy and woe, 
Ab in yon eddy melts the sdow ; 
And soon as far and dim behind, 
We too shall vanish on the wind. 

Lay% of the Deer Forest, 



PREFACE. 



Few who have studied the literature of British 
Zoology can have failed to remark the gap which 
exists between Owen's " British Fossil Mammals and 
Birds/* and Bell's " British Quadrupeds ;" the former 
dealing chiefly with prehistoric remains, the latter 
with species which are still existing. 

Between these two admirable works a connecting 
link, as it were, seems wanting in the shape of a 
history of such animals as have become extinct in 
Britain vnthin historic times, and to supply this is the 
aim of the present writer. 

Of the materials collected, during many years of 
research, some portion has been already utilized in a 
Lecture deUvered by the author before the " Hert- 
fordshire Natural History Society," in October, 1879, 
and in several articles in the Popular Science Review 
and the natural history columns of The Field. 

The exigencies of time and space, however, neces- 

• Popular Science Beview, 1878, pp. 53, 141, 251, 396 ; and The Field, 
1879 : Sept. 27; Oct. 4, II ; Nov. i, 8, 29 ; Dec. 20 and 27. 
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sitated a much briefer treatment of the subject in the 
journals referred to than is here attempted, and to 
these essays, now presented to the reader in a con- 
solidated form, considerable additions have been 
made. 

That the subject admits of still fiirther amplifica- 
tion the author is well aware ; but " ars longa vita 
brevis est" and the materials at present collected 
have already assumed such dimensions, that it has 
been deemed preferable to offer them to the reader 
in their present form, rather than postpone publica- 
tion indefinitely, in the hope of some day realizing an 
ideal state of perfection. 

Should the present volume pave the way for 
future research on the part of others, the Author 
vnH be amongst the first to welcome the result of 
their labours. He has already to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to Dr. J. A. Smith and Messrs. Edward 
Alston, J. A. Harvie Brown, and J. P. Hoare, whose 
taste in the same line of research has prompted 
them to feivour him with several interesting commu- 
nications, which have been embodied in the following 
pages ; while to Dr. Smith he is especially obliged 
for the use of four woodcuts which were prepared 
to illustrate papers of his own in the "Proc/Oed- 
ings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. " 
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PREFACE. vii 

In regard to that portion of the present work 
which treats of the ancient breed of wild white 
cattle, it may be thought, by some, a little presump- 
tuous on the part of the writer to deal with a subject 
on which an entire volume has been so recently and 
so ably written by the late Mr. Storer. But it 
should be stated that almost all the materials for 
this portion of the book were not only collected long 
before Mr. Storer's work was published, but were on 
the eve of being incorporated in an important essay 
by Mr. Edward Alston, which was nearly ready for 
the press when Mr. Storer's volume appeared. 

It would be ungenerous, however, on the part of 
the writer were he to withhold an acknowledgment 
of his indebtedness to Mr. Storer's work for many 
useful additions to his own (each, in fact, containing 
something which the other had not), and in particular 
for several details of the former extent of ancient 
forests, which have been embodied in the Intro- 
duction. 
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EXTINCT BRITISH ANIMALS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Tbe interest which attaches to the history of 
extinct British animals can only be equalled by the 
regret which must be felt, by all true naturalists, at 
their disappearance beyond recall from our fauna. 

It is a curious reflection at the present day, as we 
pass over some of the wilder parts of the country, 
that at one time these same moors and woods and 
glens, which we now traverse so securely, were 
infested to such an extent with ferocious animals, 
that a journey of any length was, on this account, 
attended with considerable danger. Packs of 
wolves, which usually issued forth at night to 
ravage the herdsman's flocks, were ever ready to 
attack the solitary herdsman, or unwaiy traveller on 
foot, who might venture to pass within reach of their 
hiding-places. In the oak woods and amongst the 
reed-beds which fringed the meres, wild-boars 
lurked while munching their store of acorns, or 
wallowing, as is their wont, in lacustrine mire, while 
they searched for the palatable roots of aquatic 
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plants. Many a traveller then had cause to rue the 
sudden and unexpected rush of some grand old 
patriarch of the "sownder," who, with gnashing 
tusks, charged out upon the invader of his domain, 
occasionally unhorsing him, and not unfrequently 
inflicting severe injuries upon his steed. In the 
wilder recesses of the forest, and amongst the caves 
and boulders of the mountain side, the bear, too, 
had his stronghold, and though exterminated at a 
much earlier period, long co-existed with the animals 
we have named ; while in a few favoured localities 
in the west and north, the harmless, inoffensive 
beaver built its dam, and dived in timid haste at the 
approach of an intruder. 

At the present day it is difficult to realize such a 
state of things, unless we consider at the same time 
the aspect and condition of the country in which 
these animals lived, and the remarkable physical 
changes which have since taken place. Nothing 
we have now left can give us any idea of the 
state of things then ; not the moors of North 
Derbyshire, West Yorkshire, and Lancashire, the 
wild wastes of Westmoreland, Cumberland, and 
Northumberland, nor even the extensive deer-forests 
and moors of the Scottish Highlands ; for the pathless 
woods which then covered a great part of these dis- 
tricts are all gone, and so also are the thick forests 
which, outside of but connected with them, skirted 
these higher grounds. The advance of man and the 
progress of cultivation has destroyed most of these 
wild woods, but it was not so in late Saxon and in 
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early Norman times. Even in the less hilly districts 
more than half the country was one vast forest, and 
in the north at least these forests flanked the moun- 
tain ranges, extending their wild influence, and at 
the same time rendering them more inaccessible and 
wilder stilL 

Between the tenth and twelfth centuries, great 
forests came up almost to the gates of London. In 
a curious tract entitled ^'Descriptio noMlissimce civi- 
tatis Londonice," written by Fitz-Stephen, a monk of 
Canterbury, in 1 1 74, it is stated that there were 
open meadows of pasture lands on the north of the 
City, and that beyond these was a great forest, in 
whose woody coverts lurked the stag, the hind, the 
wild-boar, and the bull. 

Two-thirds, or neaj'ly, of the coimty of Stafford 
was, even in relatively modern times, either moorland 
or woodland. The northern part, going nearly up to 
Buxton, was moorland ; the central and eastern part 
forest. Harwood, in his edition of Erdeswick's 
" Survey of Staffordshire," quoting Sir Simon Degge, 
says : " The moorlands are the more northerly 
mountainous part of the country lying betwixt Dove 
and Trent ; the woodlands are the more southerly 
level "j)art of the country. Between the aforesaid 
rivers, including Needwood Forest, with all its 
parks, are also the parks of Wichnor, Chartley, Hore- 
cross, Bagots, Loxley, and Paynesley, which anciently 
were all but as one wood, that gave it the name 
of woodlands." Leland, about 1536, though he 
speaks of the woods being then much reduced, con- 

B 2 
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firms this, and even carries this country of woods 
farther south. He says : " Of ancient tyme all the 
quarters of the country about Lichefeild were forrest 
and wild ground."* That would bring the Stafford- 
shire woodlands close up to the purlieus of Cham- 
wood Forest, in Leicestershire. Nor is this all; 
for about three miles north-west of Lichfield com- 
mences Cannock Chase, with its parks as numerous 
and extensive as those of Needwood, from which it 
was separated only by the River Trent. This chase, 
even at a comparatively recent period, was " said to 
contain 36,000 acres," while " in Queen Elizabeth's 
time Needwood Forest was twenty-four miles in 
circumference. " t 

The mountainous and moorland district to the 
north of StaflTordshire, as many names of places still 
indicate, was also heavily wooded at one time, and 
contains, near its northern extremity, the singular 
defile of rocks and caverns locally called Ludchurch, 
said to have been the scene of Friar Tuck's ministra- 
tions to Robin Hood and his merry men.;|: This 
part of Staflfordshire, bounded by the river Dove on 
its eastern side, and on the west passing close to 
Congleton in Cheshire, and another ancient forest 
known as Maxwell forest, runs like a wedge near 
Buxton into that wild country where the great 

* Leland, " Itinerary," ed. Heame, vol. iv. p. 114. 

t Erdeswick, " Survey of Staffordshire," ed. Harwood, pp. 192, 
279. These were both celebrated for their oaks and hollies : those in 
Needwood alone, in 1658, when it had been mnch reduced in extent 
and denuded of its timber, being valued at 30,7 loi. 

X Storer, " Wild Cattle of Great Britain," p. 65. 
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forest of Macclesfield, the Peak forest, and the high 
Derbyshire moors uniting together constitute " that 
mountainous and large featured district which in 
ancient times had been well timbered and formed 
part of the great midland forest of England.* And 
a part only ; for we have seen that this midland 
forest district, of which the Peak was the centre, 
included towards the south the greater part of 
Staffordshire, while towards the east an imaginary 
line only separated it from the mighty forest of 
Sherwood. From Nottingham to Manchester was 
one continuous forest, and far into Yorkshire the 
great moor extended to join other and more northern 
forests there. From the Peak northwards, through- 
out West Yorkshire and East Lancashire, the forests, 
moors, and mosses connected with this mountain 
range were immense.t Some idea of their extent 
may be gathered from the remarks of the learned Dr. 
Whitaker, who, describing WhaUey, in Lancashire, in 
late Saxon and early Norman times, says : — " If, ex- 
cluding the forest of Bowland, we take the parish of 
WhaUey at a square of 1 6 1 miles, from this sum at 
least 70 miles, or 27,657 acres, must be deducted for 
the four forests, or chaces, of Blackbumshire, which 
belonged to no township or manor, but were at that 
time mere derelicts, and therefore claimed, as 
heretofore unappropriated, by the first Norman loi-ds. 
There will therefore remain for the different manors 
and townships 36,ocx) acres or thereabouts, of which 
3,520, or not quite a tenth part, was in a state of 

* Bobertson, "Buxton and the Peak," p. 41. t Storer, p. 66. 
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cultivation; while the vast residuum stretched far 
and wide, like an ocean of waste interspersed with 
a few inhabited islands."* Let us try to realize the 
state of thmgs, when out of 63,657 acres of land, 
over 60,000 were either forests or waste, and nearly 
half of that amount unclaimed and unappropriated, 
while close at hand towards the north was the still 
larger and wilder forest of Bowland, so admirably 
described by Whitaker, and towards the south that 
of Rosendale with an amazing range of moors beyond 
it. But this statement only shows how the great 
central I'ange was covered and fringed with wastes 
and forests on its western side. On the eastern side 
in the same neighbourhood, the country of Craven, 
it was just the same even so lately as the time of 
Henry VIII. Leland says: — "The forest, from a 
mile beneth Gnaresborough to very nigh Bolton 
yn Craven is about twenty miles in length ; and in 
bredeth it is in sum places an viii miles ;" the whole 
intermediate district between Bolton and Bowland 
forest, or between it and Whalley, being about as wild 
as anything can be. In the north of England the 
same state of things prevailed, often on an even 
larger scale ; one forest alone in Cumberland, and 
that not in its wildest part, being described in " The 
Chartulary of Lanercost Priory " as extending at 
the time of the Norman Conquest from Carlisle to 
Penrith, a distance of eighteen miles, and as "a 
goodly forest, fuU of woods, red-deer and fallow, wilc^ 
swine, and aU manner of wild beasts. " 

* Wliitaker, "History of Whalley," p. 171. 
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As for Scotland, we can scarcely over-estimate the 
wildness that everywhere prevailed, when in the 
south a vast forest filled the intervening space 
between Chillingham and Hamilton, a distance, as 
the crow flies, of about eighty miles, including within 
it Ettrick and numerous other forests ;* and further 
north the great Caledonian wood, known even at 
Rome, covered the greater part of both the Low- 
lands and Highlands, its recesses a£fording shelter at 
one time to bears, wolves, wild-boars, and wild white 
cattle. 

Enough, perhaps, has been here advanced to show 
that the whole of this immense range of mountains 
and hills, with its vast forests and wastes, was as 
favourable a tract of country for the preservation of 
aboriginal wild animals as could well be conceived ; 
but for further details of the situation and former 
extent of English forests the reader may be referred 
to Whitaker's " History of Manchester" (Bk. I. 
P- 337) > GUpin's "Forest Scenery" (voL il), to 
which Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, in his edition 
(1834) has made some valuable additions; Scrope's 
^'Art of Deer Stalking" (3rd ed. 1847); and Mr. 
Evelyn Shirley's "EngUsh Deer Parks" (1867). 

To describe the various modes of hunting in these 
early times would be beside the purpose of the present 
work, which is, rather, to collect together evidence, 
geological and historical, of the former existence here 
•of certain wild animals which have become extinct 
within historic times. On the subject of hunting, 

• Siorer, p. 68. 
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then, we must be brief, and will here be content with 
quoting the following remarks of Mr. Earle in his 
edition of the Saxon Chronicle. " Now-a-days," he 
says, "men hunt for exercise and sport, but then 
they hunted for food, or for the luxury of fresh meat. 
Now the flight of the beast is the condition of a good 
hunt, but in those days it entailed disappointment. 
They had neither the means of giving chase or of 
killing them at a distance, so they used stratagem to 
bring the game within the reach of their missiles. 
A labyrinth of alleys was penned out at a convenient 
part of the wood, and here the archers lay under 
covert. The hunt began by sending men round to 
break and beat the wood, and drive the game with 
dogs and horns into the ambuscade. The pen is the 
haia so frequently occurring amongst the bUvcb of 
Domesday. Horns were used, not, as with us, to call 
the dogs, or, as in France, to signal the stray sports- 
man ; but to scare the game. In fact it was the battue, 
which is now, under altered circumstances, dis- 
countenanced by the authorities of the chase, but 
which, in early times, was the only way for man ta 
cope with the beasts of the field." Such, at least, 
was the course usually adopted. Particular animals,, 
however, were hunted in a particular manner, and 
to some of these modes we shall have occasion to 
refer later. 



THE BEAR. 

Ursus ardos. 

To treat first of the earliest historic species which 
has died out, no doubt can exist that the Brown 
Bear inhabited Britain in times of which history 
takes cognisance, the few written records which have 
come down to us of its former existence here being 
supplemented by the best of all evidence, the dis- 
covery of its remains. These have been found in the 
most recent formations throughout England, which 
can scarcely be regarded as fossil, and, if not abso- 
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lately identical with those of the Bear which still 
exists ill many parts of the European continent at all 
events indicate only a variety.* 

In Britain, says Professor Boyd Dawkins, the Bear 
survived those changes which exterminated the cha- 
racteristic post-glacial manmialia, and is found in 
the prehistoric deposits both in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and is of considerable interest, because it is 
the largest of the post-glacial carnivores which can be 
brought into relation with our history. A nearly 
perfect skull from the marl below the peat in Manea 
Fen, Cambridgeshire, and now in the Woodwardian 
Museum, Cambridge, has been described and figured 
by Professor Owen, who has also described portions 
of another skull from the same locality. In 1868 
Dr. Hicks found remains of the Brown Bear in peat 
at St. Bride's Bay ; and numerous bones and teeth 
of this animal have been discovered at various times 
in Kent's Cavern, Devonshire. 

The exploration of the Victoria Cave, near Settle, 
revealed the fact that the Brown Bear afforded food 
to the Neolithic dwellers in the cave, who have left 
the relics of their feasts and a few rude implements 
at the lowest horizon ; the broken bones and jaws 
of this animal lying mixed up with the remains of 
the Red-deer, Horse, and Celtic Shorthom.t 

Nor are we without direct testimony that the 
Bear was killed by the hand of man during the 
Roman occupation of Britain. In the collection of 

♦ Owen, " British Fossil Mammals," p. 78. 

t Boyd Dawkins, Pop. Soi. Reoiew, 1861, p. 247. 



bones from the " refuse heaps" round Colchester 
made by Dr. Bree, the remains of this animal were 
foimd along with those of the Badger, Wolf, Celtic 
Shorthorn, and Goat Professor Boyd Dawkins has 
also met with it in a similar " refuse heap" at Rich- 
mond, in Yorkshire, which is most probably of 
Roman origin. 
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Dr. J, A. Smith has described and figured* the 
skull of a large Bear which was found with a rib of 
the same animal in a semi-fossil condition at Shaws, 
in Dumfriesshire, in peat moss lying on marl, among 
the most recent of all our formations, associated 
moreover with the Red-deer, Roe-buck, Urus, and 
Reindeer ; the skull being that of a large adult 
animal of great size and strength. -f- Strange to say, 
these are the only remains of the Bear which have 
yet been discovered in Scotland. 

As regards Ireland, some doubt seems to exist in 
the minds of palseontologists whether any of the 
ursine remEuns discovered there are referable to 

• " Pmc Soc, Antiq. Scotland," vol. xiii. p. 360 (1879). 
t For permbsion to copj the fignie of this elnill tbe autlior u 
iadebted to Dr. J. A. Smitli and the Society above referred to. 
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Ursus arctos.* Dr. Leith Adams, writing on * Recent 
and Extinct Irish Mammals' (''Proc. Roy. Dublin 
Soc," 1878), has very fully described several skulls 
and other portions of ursine skeletons exhumed in 
Leitrim, Longford, Westmeath, King's County, 
Kildare, Waterford, and Limerick, and after com- 
paring them with similar bones of Ursus spelcens, 
U. fossilis^ U, ferox^ U. arcios^ and U. maritimus, 
has arrived at the following conclusion : — 

" A study of the osteological characters of these 
ursine remains which represent all the authenticated 
instances of discoveries hitherto recorded from 
Ireland, appears to me to fiirnish characters referable 
only to one species, which, on the score of dimensions 
and general features, is inseparable from the so-called 
Ursus fossilis of Goldfuss,t and at all events from 
the smaller Spelean Bear found in English and other 
deposits, as distinguished from the larger congener 
found also in England, but more plentifully on the 
continent of Europe. Unless the skull from Kildare 
represents the Ursus arctos (and that, I think, is 
doubtful),^ all the others seem to me to belong to 



• See Dr. R. Ball on the Skulls of Bears found in Ireland, *' Proc. 
Roy. Irish Acad.," vol. iv. p. 416 (1850); Wilde, "Proc. Roy. Irish 
Acad.," vol. vii. p. 192 (1862); Scott, 'Catalogue of Mammalian 
Fossils discovered in Ireland,' "Jour. Geol. Soc. Dublin," vol. x. p. 144 
(1864) ; ^^' Carte, "Jour. Geol. Soc. Dublin," vol. x. p. 114 (1864). 

t The relationship between Ursus ferox and Ursus arctos is very 
dose, not only as regards fossil but also recent individuals, so much 
so that by external appearance only they are indistinguishable. 

X A fine cranium 13^ inches in length was found in cutting a new 
channel for the river Boyne, in the barony of Carberry, co. Kildare ; 
and is of peculiar interest from its resemblance to the Pyrenean 
variety of Ursus arctos, to which it has been referred by Dr. Carte. 



the Ursus fosailis, which, so far as osteological and 
dental characters are concerned, would appear to 
have been the progenitor of the recent Uraus ferox, 
now repelled to Western North America. In this 
latter view I am supported hy the distinguished 
palaBontologist, Mr. Busk, F.RS., whose differentia- 
tions, as regards several of the Irish crania, were 
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made before I commenced to study them. It may 
be said, therefore, that Ursus ferox, as in England, 
belonged to the prehistoric fauna, and was a native 
of the island in the days of the Reindeer, Mammoth, 
Horse, and Wolf, with which its remains have been 
found associated, as also with exuvia of the Eed- 
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deer, Fox, and Variable or Alpine Hare ; and 
although not found along with the Irish Elk, it has 
been generally met with in similar lacustrine beds. 
It seems to me that, as in the neighbouring island, if 
the Brown Bear had ever been a native of Ireland, it 
would, as in Scotland and England, have come down 
to the historical period ; so that the fact of no notice 
of its presence, and the veiy emphatic a^ertions or 
silence of Bede, St. Donatus,* Giraldus Cambrensis, 
and Pennant, seem to me to bear out the results of 
recent disclosures. The probability is, therefore, 
that, like its congeners, all, excepting the Hare and 
Red-deer, became extinct in the island before man 
commenced to make records of the/(?rt3P of the country; 
for it is a remarkable circumstance that in all the 
remains of Irish extinct mammals, none present 
the fragmentary characters afforded by the cavern 
deposits of the sister island ; thus showing on the one 
hand, that they had not been destroyed by man, nor 
by the bone- crunching hyoena, but that they met 
their deaths, for the most part, through natural 
causes and accidents." 

The Welsh Triads, some of which are supposed to 
have been compiled in the ninth century, but most 
of which are of a much later date,t say that " the 
Kymry, a Celtic tribe, first inhabited Britain ; before 
them were no men there, but only bears, wolves, 
beavers, and oxen with high prominences." 

* In Ireland, according to St. Donatus, who died in 840, the Bear 
was not indigenous : " xirsoriim rabies nulla est ihi.** 

t See Stephens, " Literature of the Kymry," p. 427 (ed. 1876), and 
Appendix. 
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Many places in Wales, says Pennant, still re- 
tain the name of Penarth, or "the bear's head," 
another evidence of their former existence in our 
country.* 

Our illustrious countryman, John Ray, in his 
"Synopsis Methodica Animalium'' (a small octavo 
volume, published in 1693), tells us (pp. 213, 214) 
that his Mend Mr. Edward Llwyd, in an old Welsh 
MS. on British laws and customs, discovered cer- 
tain statutes and regulations relating to hunting, 
from which it appeared that the Bear was formerly 
reckoned amongst the beasts of chase {H novem quce 
venantur feraimm generibus tina tantum lairabilia t 
essBy ursum, scandentia^l et phasianum, and its 
flesh was esteemed equally with that of the Hare 
and the Wild Boar : " Summam seu prcecipucs cestima- 
tionis ferinam esse, tirsi, leporis et apn."§ 

* "British Zoology," vol. i. p. 91 (ed. 18 12). 

t Lairahilia, '* baitable animals." The term is thus explained by 
Bay (op. cit.) : " IJrsns fera latrabilia [baitable] dicitrir, quia cum 
tardigradus sit, nee velociter currere possit, canes eum facile asse- 
quuntur, contra quos deinde corpore in clunes erecto aliquandiu se 
defendit; canes autem initio timidi nee propius accedere aut eum 
aUatrcmt antequam aggrediantur et occidant." See also Stuart, 
** Lays of the Deer Forest," vol. ii. p. 441. 

X Scandentia, sc, " climbers," the marten and wild cat, perhaps also 
the squirrel. The mention of the pheasant here is remarkable, and 
we should be curious to discover the date of this MS., if stiQ preserved, 
and the Welsh equivalent, in Llwyd's opinion, for " phasianum." We 
know from another source (a MS. dated about 1 1 77) that this bird 
was to be found here in 1059, since it is included in a bill of fare of 
that date prescribed by Harold for the household of the canons at 
Waltham Abbey. It would be interesting to know whether the Welsh 
MS. referred to was an earlier document or otherwise. 

§ In " a letter (dated Sept. 14, 1696) from the late Mr. Edward 
Llwyd, Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, to Dr. Tancred 
Eobinson, F.B.S., containing several observations in Natural History, 
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Of the ancient British methods of hunting the 
Bear, we are but imperfectly informed. We leam, 
however, from rude descriptions and ruder figurings, 
that he was watched to his couch, or was traced to 
his winter retirement, when arrows, pikes, clubs, 
javelins, and long knives, were used against him ; he 
was also occasionally betrayed into a pitfalL In 
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later limes I'.ic Bear was trailed with boar-hounds, 
and despatched by the spear or knife of the hunter, 

made in his travela throngh Wales " (" Phil, Trana.," vol. uvii. p. 462), 
the writer observes :— 

'■ Sir William WilliaiOB hath seTcral Welsh MSS. (tho' I think 
no dictionary) that would be of use to mc ; but his son tells me he's 
resolv'd never to lend any. They are chiefly modem copies out of 
Hengwri Study in Meirionydlishive, which I am promis'd free access 
to ; and Lave this time taken a Catalogue of all the ancient MSS. it 
contains. There are the works of Taliefijn, Aneuryn gviatrdydh, 
Jt'jrdhyu ah Morm-yn and Kygod'to Elaeth, who lived in the fifth and 
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as the animal rose to grapple with the dogs, or with 
their master. Bear hunting must have been always 
a dangerous sport, in this aspect and if ever the 
great Cave Bear was an object of the hunters' attack, 
the boar-hunt of Calydon, as described by Ovid, 
could alone have ftimished a parallel 

That bears were to be found in Britain during the 
eighth century may be inferred from the fact that 
in the " Penitentiale'* of Archbishop Egbert, drawn 
up about A.D. 750, it is laid down (lib. iv.) that " if 
any one shall hit a deer or other animal with an arrow, 
and it escapes and is found dead three days afterwards, 
and if a dog, a wolf, a fox, or a bear, or any other wild 
beast hath begun to feed upon it, no Christian shall 
touch it."* 

In the time of Edward the Confessor, as we learn 
from " Domesday," the town of Norwich furnished 
annually one Bear to the king, and six dogs for the 
baiting of it.t 

Baiting wild animals was a favourite pastime with 

sixth centuries (bat the small MS. containing them all seems to have been 
copied about 500 years ago), as also of several others valuable in their 
kind." In a subsequent letter to Dr. Bobinson, dated Llian Byvodog, 
Glamorganshire, Sept. 22, 1697, he says : — " I had no sooner received 
jour last but was forced to retire in a hurry to the mountainous parts 
of this county, in order to copy out a large Welsh MS. which the 
owner was not willing to spare above two or three days, and that in 
his neighbonrhood. It was written on vellum about 300 years since, 
and contained a collection of most of the ancient writers mentioned by 
Dr. Davies at the end of the Welsh dictionary. So I thought it 
better trespassing on the gentleman's patience that lent it, than lose 
snch an opportunity as perhaps will not occur again in my travels. 
This is the occasion of my long silence — the transcribing of that book 
taking up two months of our time." 

* Migne, " Fatrologise Cursus Completus," tom. Izxxiz. p. 426. 

t Gale, vol. L p. 777 ; Blount, " Ancient Tenures," p. 315 (ed. 1815). 

C 
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the BiOmans and their imitators, the Roman Britons. 
And as amphitheatres were constructed of squared 
stone, and in a magnificent style for these exhibitions 
at Rome, bo were others erected here in Britain in a 
less pretentious style of architecture, and of the 
humbler materials of clay, chalk, gravel, and tur£ 
Such are the great amphitheati-es at Silchester and 
Dorchester, once extending in several rows of seats. 
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and still including an arena of nearly two hundred 
yards in circumference.* 

In all probability the trained beara exhibited by 
the Anglo-Saxon Gleemen were native animals taken 
young and tamed. 

So far as history informs us, it would seem that 
Scotland, and more particularly the great Cale- 
donian forest, was the chief stronghold of our British 
Bears. Bishop Leslie says that that great wood was 

* " Itin. Oor,," pp. iSS-i?©! "Ptil. TrftM." 1748, p. 603. 
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once ^^ refertismnaml* fiiU of them.* Camden, too, 
writing of Perthshire, obBerves : " This Athole is 
a country fruitful enough, having woody vallies, 
where once the Caledonian forest (dreadful for its 
dark intricate windings and for its dens of Bears, and 
its huge wild thick-maned bulls) extended itself far 
and near in these parts, "t 

After the occupation of Britain by the Bomans, 
Caledonian Bears seem to have been perfectly well 
known in Rome. We learn from Martial that they 
were used for the purpose of tormenting male- 
factors, of which we have an instance in the fate 
of Laureolus : \ 

Nuda Caledonio sic pectora pnebnit ursoi 
Non falsa pendens in cmce, Laureolus. 

Which may be Englished : 

Thus Laureolus, on no ideal cross suspended. 
Presents his nude body to tUe Caledonian bear. 

Camden, quoting Plutarch, assures us " that they 
transported Bears from Britain to Rome, where they 
held them in great admiration. "§ How these Bears 
were captured, and in what way they were trans- 
ported to the coast and shipped on board the Boman 

* ** De oriffine, moribns, Ac, Scotorum," 1 578. 

t '* Britannia/' ed. Gibson, vol. ii. p. 293 ; ed. Phil. Holland, ii. 
p. 40. See also " Old Statist. Ace. Scotl.," toI. zii p. 449 (1794). 

X Martial, " De Spect.,** vii. 3, 4. 

§ Camden, ed. Holland^ ii. p. 31. Qough, in bis edition (vol. iii. 
p. 367), says that ueither he nor Pennant could discover the passage 
referred to, nor have we been more successful. The passage from 
Martial, however, is thus commented on in the Delphiu edition: — 
** Oaledonuif regio BriiannuB^ vhi 9ylvm densistimcB und§ $<Bvi urai 
Homa/m mittebanturJ* 

C 2 
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galleys, must, we fear, for ever remain' matters for 
speculation. We do not even know the precise 
period at which these very hazardous consignments 
were made ; but it may be assumed to have been 
probably about the same time that Wolf-dogs were 
being exported to Rome, which we know was about 
the latter end of the fourth century, A Boman 
consul of that day, Symmachus by name, writing to 
his brother Flavinus over here, thanks him for a 
present he made him of some dogs which he calls 
Canes Scotici, and which were shown at the Circen- 
sian games, to the great astonishment of the people, 
who could not believe it possible to bring them to 
Rome otherwise than in iron cages. It was no doubt 
in iron cages that the Bears were transported. 

Some commentators have supposed that the dogs 
here referred to were English mastiflfe ; but it may 
be remarked that for some time before Symmachus 
lived, and for many centuries after, Ireland was well 
known by the name of Scotia, and the appellation 
" Canes Scoiici," while inapplicable to English 
mastiflfe, would be appropriate to Irish wolf-hounds. 
Moreover, the dogs upon which the highest value 
was always set in former times were those which 
were of use for the chase of wild animals, and we 
know from various sources that Wolf-dogs were held 
in such esteem as to be considered worthy the 
acceptance of monarchs, and were frequently sent 
abroad as presents to foreign potentates.* 

• See an article by the writer, on the Irish Wolf-dog, in Baily*$ 
Magazine for September, 1879. 
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Ab regards the former existence of Bears in the 
Highlands, a shadow of their memoiy, says Stuart * 
is preserved in their GaeUc name, MagU-Ghamluimn^ 
and the traditions of some remote districts which 
retain obscure allusions to a rough, dark, grisly 
monster, the terror of the winter's tale, and the 
origin of some obsolete names, in the depths of the 
forest and the dens of the hill. { Hence Ridgh-na- 
beiste, the monster's slope, Loch-na-beiste, the monster's 
lake ; for beist in Gaelic signifies generally, not, as 
might be inferred from its similarity to the English 
word, a mere animal (which is bea/hach or ainmhidh)^ 
but something beyond an ordinary creature, a mon- 
ster, a beast of prey. Thus, in the above instances, 
we believe it to have been derived from the myste- 
rious and exaggerated recollection of the last solitary 
Bear which lingered in the deep recesses of the forest, 
the terror of the hunter and of the herdsman. 

Thompson states that although he is not aware of 
any written evidence tending to show that the 
Brown Bear was ever indigenous to Ireland, a tradi- 
tion exists of its having been so. It is associated 
with the Wolf as a native animal in the stories handed 
down through several generations to the present 

* " Lays of the Deer Forest," ii. p. 215. 

t Literally " the paw-calf," from mag, a paw, and ghamainn, a 
yearling calf. The name is now often corrupted into math-ghamainn 
the calf of the plain, which has no meaning, for bears are not 
characteristicallj' inhabitants of plains ; but the implied allusion to 
the size and colour of a calf, with the distinction of the paw, is 
descriptive of the beast. 

X Traditions of this kind will be found in the story of ' The Brown 
Bear of the Green Glen,* related in Campbell's "Popular Tales of the 
West Highlands," vol. i. pp. 164-170. 
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time.* Sir William Wilde asserts that he discovered 
an Irish name for the Bear in an old glossary in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin ; and it is remark- 
able that the name to which he refers, " maghgham- 
hainn" (corrupted into " math-ghamhainn," which, 
as already explained, conveys a different signification), 
is identical with the Gaelic name for the animal still 
preserved in traditions of the Highlanda 

When the Bear became extinct in Britain is im- 
certain. Prof. Boyd Dawkins thinks it must have 
been extirpated probably before the tenth century.t 
The story quoted by Pennant} from a history of the 
Gordon family,§ to the effect that in 1057 a Gordon, 
in reward for his valour in killing a fierce Bear, was 
directed by the king to cany three Bears' heads on 
his banner, is altogether a fallacy. Reference to a 
copy of the original Latin MS. fi-om which the 
translation quoted by Pennant was made (preserved 
in the Advocates' Library, Edinburgh) shows that the 
animal killed was a Boar, " immanem aprumy More- 
over, the arms of the Gordons happen to be Boars', 
not Bears' heads. The difference of one letter only 
in the name might easily account for a mistake 
which has been since blindly copied by many writers. 
As our ancestors, says Jamieson, called the boar 
hare^ by a curious inversion the hear is universally 
denominated by the vulgar a hoar. 

• "Nat, Hist. Ireland," vol. iv. p. 33. 
t " Cave Hunting," p. 75. 
j "British Zoology," vol. i. p. 91 (ed. 18 12). 

§ " The History of the Ancient, Koble, and Hlastrious Family of 
Gordon." By William Gordon, of Old Aberdeen, a vols., Edinb.» 1726. 



CoL Thornton, in his " Sporting Tour through the 
Northern parts of England and the Highlands of 
Scotland" (1S04), states that on the island of Inch- 
merin, which is the largest island in Loch Lomond, 
being nearly two miles in circumference, beautifullj 
wooded and well stocked with deer, Lord Graham 
had turned out a few wild Bears. Whether this is a 
misprint for Boars, we have no means of knowing, but 
from the employment of the adjective " wild," this is 
probable, or ho may have been misled by the Scottish 
pronunciation referred to by Jamieson. 

When native Bears no longer existed, our ancestors 
imported foreign ones for a purpose that does no 
credit to tiie manners and customs of the timea 



BBAB-BAimra. 



" Bear-baiting " in all its cruelty was a favourite 
pastime with our forefathers. 

Fitz-Stephen, who lived in the reign of Henry II., 
tells us that in the forenoon of every holiday during 
the winter season the young Londoners were amused 
with Boars opposed to each other in battle, or with 
BuUs and full-grown Bears baited by di^s. There 
were several places in the vicinity of the metropolis 
set apart for the baiting of beasts, and especially the 
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district of St. Saviour s parish in Southwark, called 
Paris Garden, which contained two Bear-gardens, 
said to have been the first that were made near 
London. In these, according to Stow, were scaffolds 
for the spectators to stand upon — an indulgence for 
which they paid in the following manner: *' Those 
who go to Paris Garden, the Belle Sauvage, or 
Theatre, to behold Bear-baiting, interludes, or fence 
play, must not account of any pleasant spectacle 
unless they first pay one pennie at the gate, another 
at the entrie of the scaffold, and a third for quiet 
standing/^* The time usually chosen for the ex- 
hibition of these national barbarisms, which were 
sufficiently disgraceful without this additional re- 
proach, was the after-part of the Sabbath Day. One 
Sunday afternoon in January, 1583, the scaffold 
being overcrowded with spectatore, fell down during 
the performance, and a great number of persons 
were killed or maimed by the accident, which the 
Puritans of the time failed not to attribute to a 
Divine judgment, t 

Erasmus, who visited England in the time of 
Henry VIII., says there were many herds of Bears 
maintained in this country for the purpose of baiting. 
When Queen Mary visited her sister the Princess 
Elizabeth, during her confinement at Hatfield House, 
a grand exhibition of Bear-baiting took place for 

* See also Strutt's ** Sports and Pastimes." 

t See Field, ''A Godly Exhortation by occasion of the late Judgment 
of God shewed at Paris Garden, 13 January, 1583, upon divers Persons 
whereof some were killed, and many hurt at a Bear-bating/' &c. 
i2mo, Lond. 1583. 
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their amusement, with which, it is said, "their 
highnesses were right well content." Queen Eliza- 
beth, on the 25th of May, 1559, soon after her 
accession to the throne, gave a splendid dinner to 
the French Ambassadors, who were afterwards en- 
tertained with the baiting of Bulls and Bears, the 
Queen herself remaining to witness the pastime until 
six in the evening. The day following, the same 
ambassadors went by water to Paris Garden, where 
they saw some more Bear-baiting. Some years 
afterwards, as we learn from Holinshed, Elizabeth 
received the Danish Ambassador at Greenwich, and 
entertained him with the sight of Bear-baiting, 
"tempered with other merry disports.^' Laneham, 
referring to some Bear-baiting which took place 
before the Queen at Kenilworth, in 1575, says 
that thirteen Bears were provided for the occasion 
and that they were baited with a great sort of 
ban-dogs.* In these accounts we find no mention 
made of a ring put through the Bear's nose, which 
certainly was the more modern practice ; hence the 
expression by the Duke of Newcastle in ** The 
Humorous Lovers,'' printed in 161 7: "I fear the 
wedlock ring more than the bear does the ring in 
his nose." 

The office of Chief Master of the Bears was held 
under the Crown, with a salary of sixteen pence a 
day. Whenever the Sovereign chose to be enter- 

* " A Letter : wbearin part of the entertainment vntoo the Qnecnz 
Maiesty at Killingworth Castl, in Warwick Sheer in the Soomerz 
Progress 1575 is signified." 
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tained with this sport, it was the duty of the 
Master to provide bears and dogs, and to super- 
intend the baiting. He was invested with un- 
limited authority to issue commissions, and to* 
send his oflEicers into every county in England, who 
were empowered to seize and take away any bears, 
bulls, or dogs that they thought suitable for the 
royal service. The latest record by which this 
diversion was publicly authorized is a grant to Sir 
Saunders Buncombe, dated October ii, 1561, "for 
the sole practice and profit of the fighting and com- 
bating of wild and domestic beasts within the realm 
of England, for the space of fourteen years." 

The nobility also kept their " Bear-ward," who 
was paid so much a year, like a keeper, falconer, or 
other retainer. Twenty shillings w(\s the payment 
made in 1 5 1 2 to the " Bear-ward " of the fifth Earl of 
Northumberland "when he comyth to my lorde in 
Crktmm with his loidshippes be^ts for makynge of 
his lordship's pasty me the said xij. days." 

The Prior of Durham, in 1 530-1 534, kept bears, 
and apes too, as we learn from an entry in the 
accounts of the bursar of the monastery, where 
the following entry occurs : — Et custodi ursorum et 
cirneaium [simiarutn] domince Principis, i Junii . . 5*. 

A travelling "Bear-ward" depended entirely on 
his patrons. In the "Household Book" kept by 
the steward of Squire Kitson, of Hengrave, Suflfolk, 
and commenced in 1572, we find, under date July, 
1574, the entry : "To a Bear man for bringing his 
Bears to Hengrave , . . . ijs vji." 
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Paul Hentzner, who, in the capacity of travelling 
tutor to a young German nobleman, visited England 
in 1598, has left a curious record of his journey in 
the form of an " Itinerary," preserved to us through 
the instrumentality of Horace Walpole.* 

In this " Itinerary " the writer, after describing 
the theatres (p. 269), particularly mentions another 
place, built in the form of a theatre, which served for 
the baiting of bulls and beara '^ They are fastened 
behind," he says, "and then worried by great 
English buUdogs ; but not without great risque to 
the dogs, from the horns of the one and the teeth 
of the other; and it sometimes happens they are 
killed upon the spot: fresh ones are immediately 
supplied in the place of those that are wounded or 
tired." 

When any Bear-baiting was about to take place, 
it was publicly made known, and the "Bearward** 
previously paraded the streets with his animal, to 
excite the curiosity of the populace, and induce 
them to become spectators of the sport. On these 
occasions the Bear, who was usually preceded by a 
■>m>»trel or two, «>rried . monkey or Lboon on L 
back. In " The Humorous Lovers," the play above 
referred to, " Tom of Lincoln " is mentioned as the 
name of a famous Bear, and one of the characters, 
pretending to peraonate a " Bearward," says ; " I'll 
set up my bills, that the gamestera of London, Horsly- 

• "A Jonmey into England by Paul Hentzner in the year IS9S*" 
First printed in the year 1757, and contained abo in Dodaley'a 
•* Fugitive Pieces," voL ii pp. 233-311 (1765). 
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« 

down, Southwark,* and Newmarket may come in 
and bait him before the ladies ; but first, boy, go 
fetch me a bagpipe; we will walk the streets in 
triumph, and give the people notice of our sport." 

The two following advertisements, published in the 
reign of Queen Anne, will serve as specunens of the 
manner in which these pastimes were announced to 
the public : — 

" At the Bear Garden in Hockley-in-the-Hole, near 
Clerkenwell Green, this present Monday, there is a 
great match to be fought, by two dogs of Smithfield 
Bara, against two dogs of Hampstead, at the Reading 
Bull, for one guinea to be spent : five let-goes out of 
hand ; which goes fairest and furthest in wins all. 
Likewise there are two Bear-dogs to jump three 
jumps a piece at the Bear, which jumps highest for 
ten shillings to be spent. Also a variety of Bull- 
baiting and Bear-baiting ; it being a day of general 
sport by all the old gamesters ; and a bulldog to be 
drawn up with fireworks. Beginning at three 
o'clock." 

A second advertisement runs thus : — " At William 
Well's Bear-garden in Tuttle Fields, Westminster, 
this present Monday, there will be a green Bull 
baited, and twenty dogs to fight for a collar; and 
the dog that runs furthest and fairest wins the 
collar: with other diversions of Bull and Bear 
baiting. Beginning at two of the clock. "t 

♦ The Bear-garden at Southwark, with its " band-dogges or mas- 
tivee/* three of which were able to hold down a bear, is briefly alluded 
to by Camden, vol. i p. 434 (ed. Holland). 

t Strutt's " Sports and Pastimes," p. 237. 
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Sometimes aa many as seven bea« were exhibited 
at once, each confined by a long rope or chain, and 
baited with three or four large and courageous dogs, 
who rushed upon him with open jaws. The bears, 
ferocious and fretful with continued fighting, were of 
great strength, and not only defended themselves 
with their teeth, but hugged the dogs to death, or 
half suffocated them before their masters could release 
them* The bears generally bore the same names as 
their owners — **Hunx," ''George Stone," " Old Harry 
of Tame,*' and " Great Ned," were well-known public 
characters, and Shakspeare alludes to one named 
"Sackerson." 

Sometimes the bear broke loose, to the terror of 
women and children. On one occasion a great blind 
bear broke his chain, and bit a piece out of a serving- 
man s leg, who died of the wound in three days. On 
such emergencies a daring gallant would often run 
up and seize the furious beast, entangled as he was 
with dogs, and secure him by his chain. It was 
to an exploit of this kind that Master Slender 
referred when, boasting of his prowess to Mistress 
Anne Page, he said: — '*I have seen 'Sackerson' 
loose twenty times, and have taken him by the 
chain ; but, I warrant you, the women have so cried 
and shrieked at it, that it passed : but women, 
indeed, cannot abide 'em ; they are very ill-favoured 
rough things." — Merry Wives of Windsor, act i. sc. i. 

Shakspeare has drawn not a few illustrations 
and metaphors from this rude sport. In another 
place he speaks of the bearward's bears frightening 
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the fell-lurking curs by the mere shaking of their 
chains, and describes a hot o'erweening cur running 
back and biting hia owner, who withheld him, yet 
when suffered to get within reach of the bear's fell 
paw, clapped his tail between his legs and howled. — 
Second Part of Henry VI. act v. sa i. 

The noise of the bear-gardens must have been 
well-nigh unendurable, what with the din of men 
eager to bet on their favourites, and the loud shouts 
of the respective partisans of dog and bear. At the 
present day the comparison of a noisy house to a 
" bear-garden" still perpetuates the national amuse- 
ment of our forefathers. 

Happily, such pastimes have long been obsolete, 
although the memory of these bygone days is still 
occasionally revived by an attempted exhibition of a 
tame performing bear.* 

* Singularly enough while these pages were passing through the 
press the daily papers of August ii, 1880, furnished a report of a 
summons which had just been heard by the magistrate at Greenwich 
against two Frenchmen who had been brought before him " charged 
with exhibiting a bear in the streets, to the danger of the public." A 
constable stated that on the afternoon of the previous day he was on 
duty at Bushey Green, Lewisham, when a party of ladies drove up in 
a carriage and said that some men were performing with a strange 
animal at Catford Bridge, and that their horse would not pass it. He 
went to the bridge, where he saw the two Frenchmen with a bear, 
which was dancing, turning summersaults, and climbing a pole. He 
told them that such exhibitions were not allowed in the public streets, 
and on their continuing the performance he took them into custody. 
The magistrate told the men that if they would at once leave the 
country with the bear, he would let them go. They gave the desired 
promise, and were accordingly discharged. 



THE BEAVER 

Castor JUier. 

There is no reason to doubt that, within historic 
times, the Beaver was an inliabitant of Britain, 
although, like the Bear, the "Wolf, and the Wild Boai", 
it has long been extenninated before the advance of 
civilization. 

The earliest notice, we find of it is contained in 
the code of Welsh laws made by Howel Dha 
(a.d. 940), and which, unlike the ancient Sason codes 
and the Irish Senchm Mor, contains many quaint 
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laws relating to hunting and fishing. It is there 
laid down that the king is to have the worth of 
Beavers, Martens, and Ermines, in whatsoever spot 
they shall be killed, because from them the borders 
of the king's garments are made. 

The price of a Beavers skin, termed ^'croen 
Hostlydan" at that time was fixed at 120 pence, 
while the skin of a Marten was only 24 pence, and 
that of a Wolf, Fox, and Otter 8 pence. This shows 
that even at that period the Beaver was a rare animal 
in Wales. 

The superior warmth and comfort which the 
Beaver's skin afforded, added to the reputation of 
the medicinal properties of the castor, must have 
operated as a very powerful incitement to hunt the 
Beaver in those early times. We must, therefore, 
refer the period of their abundance in this country 
to an age much earlier than that of Howel Dha, the 
period, perhaps, before the Britons were driven from 
the more southern parts of Britain into the wilds of 
Cambria by the Romans, Danes, and Saxons, and 
when the mountainous wilds of Wales were almost 
unreclaimed from a state of Nature by the hand of 
cultivation. At such a time, it is very likely, the 
Beavers were numerous in many of the mountain 
streams and pools, but after the defeat of Vortigem, 
who settled with a remnant of his scattered Britons 
among these mountains, it is easy to conceive the 
Beaver would be sought for by the hunters, perhaps 
for the sake of food, and certainly for its fur ; so 
that after the lapse of some centuries which passed 
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before the time of Howel Dha, its numbers 
would be progressively diminished, and that very 
considerably. There still remained, however, ex- 
tensive wastes in HoweFs time, for it was among 
the laws of that prince that every man was entitled 
to so much land of that kind as he should bring into 
cultivation. We cannot imagine, therefore, that the 
Beaver was unable to find a secure retreat among 
the valleys of these barren mountains, the hills of 
Snowdon.* 

Howel Dha died in the year 948 ; the travels 
of Giraldus de Barri — or, as he is generally 
styled, Giraldus Cambrensis— did not take place 
till about two hundred and fifty years after- 
wards ; it cannot, therefore, excite surprise that the 
Beaver had then become scarce and local, since 
we have seen the value attached to its skin, and 
established by law between two and three centuries 
before that time. 

In his quaint account of the journey he made 
through Wales in ii88, in company with Baldwin, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (who afterwards fell before 
Acre in the train of Richard Coeur de Lion), Giraldus 
tells us that the Beaver was found in the river Teivi 
in Cardiganshire, and gives a curious account of its 
habits, apparently derived in some part from his own 
observation.t 

Harrison, in his description of England prefixed to 
Holinshed's "Chronicles," remarks: "For to sale 

* DonoTan, ''BritiBli QaadrapecU." 
t *^ ItLnerarj/' ed. Hoare, yoL iL p. 49. 
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the truth we have not manie Bevers but onelie in 
the Teifie in Wales."* The precise spot oh the 
river appears to have been Kilgarran, which is 
situated on the summit of a rock at a place called 
Canarch Mawr (now Kenarth), where there is a 
salmon leap. 

Drayton, in his " Polyolbion " (song vi), has thus 
versified the tradition : — 

More famoas long agone, than for the salmon's leap, 
For Beayers Tiyj was, in her strong banks that bred. 
Which else no other brook of Britain noorished : 
Where Nature in the shape of this now perish'd beast 
Her property did seem to hare wondrouslj exprest. 

There is some reason for supposing, however, that 
there were other rivers in Wales, besides the Teivi, 
which were frequented by these animals. " In the 
Conway," says Camden, " is the Beavers' pool," and a 
portion of the river bank above Llanwrst is supposed 
to have been a Beavers' dam. 

Sir Bichard Colt Hoare, in his edition of the 
" Itinei-ary " of Giraldus, remarks : *' If the Castor 
of Giraldus, and the Avanc of Humphrey Llwyd and 
of the Welsh dictionaries, be really the same animal, 
it certainly is not peculiar to the Teivi, but was 
equally known in North Wales, as the names of the 
places testify. A small lake in Montgomeryshire is 
called Uyn yr Afangc ; a pool in the river Conway, 
not far from Bettws, bears the same name (the 
Beavers' Pool) ; and the name of the vale called 
Nant Pfrancon, upon the river Ogwen, in Caemar- 

• Holinshed's ** Chronicles,^' vol. i. p. 37^. 
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vonshire, is supposed by the natives to be a cor- 
ruption from Nant yr afancwm^ or the Vale of the 
Beavers. '* 

Owen, in his Welsh Dictionary (1801), says that it 
has been " seen in this valley within the memory of 
man;" but says Sir Bichard Hoare, ^'I am much 
inclined to think that *Avanc* or ^Afangc^ is nothing 
more than an obsolete or perhaps local name for the 
common Otter, an animal exceedingly well known 
in all our lakes and riv^ers, and the recognition of 
it by Mr. Owen considerably strengthens my sup- 
position* Afanciom is evidently the plural of Afangij 
composed of the words A/an^ a corrupt pronuncia- 
tion oiAfon (a river), and Ci (a dog), synonymous, as 
I conceive, with Dyfrgi (the water-dog), which is the 
common appellation of the Otter amongst the WelsL 
The term ' Ilosilydxmy or broad-tail, from Host (tail) 
and Uydan (broad), appears to be more immediately 
applicable to the character of the Beaver as described 
by naturalists, and is equally authorized by the Welsh 
Dictionaries, though not so often used as Afangc.^'^ 

Upon this we would remark that, while it is pretty 
certain that the animal seen, according to Owen, 
" within the memory of man," was the Otter, the 
minute description given by Giraldus shows that the 
animal to which he referred was the Beaver. 

Describing the river Ueder at its junction with 
the Conway, Wood says : t — " From a more westerly 
course the Conway here turns nearly due north, and 

• " Itinerary," ed. Hoare, vol. ii. pp. 55-57* 

t " The Frinoipal fiirera of Wales niiutrated." 4to, 1815, part IL 
p. 239. 

D 2 
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exhibits the most enchanting views, in which the 
grand features of the mountains are most happily 
blended with the softer woodland scenery of the 
vale. On either side the river, rude rocks rear their 
naked heads, a scanty covering of underwood com- 
mences half way down, which, increasing as it 
descends, intermixed with rock, clothes the bottom 
through which the river winds. In the midst of 
this luxuriant wood, a stone bridge of one large arch 
is seen crossing the stream. This bridge is called 
Font Uyn ar Avangc, or the Bridge of the Beavers' 
Pool, from its situation at the head of a deep pool in 
the river Conway, in old times frequented by those 
animals." He adds, " One part of Nant Francon is 
named Sam ar Avangc, or the Beavers' Dam : and it 
is improbable that a people would not only have a 
name for an animal in their language, but actually 
assign the places frequented by them, unless such 
animal had existed in that country." 

Amongst the Welsh historians, Sir John Price 
and Humphry Llwyd have both noticed the former 
existence of the Beaver in Wales, The first- 
named of these authorities, Sir John Price, is the 
author of a description of Cambria that is usually 
found annexed to the History of Wales, continued 
from Caradoc of Llancarvon, the contemporary of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. This description of the 
Cambrian principality by Sir John Price was written 
in the time of Henry VIII., and was afterwards 
augmented by Humphry Llwyd, Gent., of Denbigh, 
who died in 1 568. The work in consequence did not 
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appear till the time of Queen Elizabeth, when an 
English translation of it was inserted by Dr. Powel, in 
his " History of Wales/' published in 1588, We are 
thus minute in describing the circumstancOi because 
the passage we are proceeding to notice has been 
attributed to Dr. Powel, while from the preceding 
observations it will appear to be really the writing of 
a much earlier author. The passage is as follows :-*- 
" Kd<mop Chreeky Fiber Latin, Beaver English, Afanc 
British, Giraldus in Itinerarium." 

" In Teivi, above all the rivers in Wales, were in 
Giraldus's time a great number of Castors, which 
may be Englished Beavers, and are called in Welsh 
avanc, which name onelie remaineth in Wales at this 
date, but what it is very few can telL It is a beast 
not much unlike an Otter, but it is bigger, all hearie 
saving the taile, which is like a fishe taile, as broad 
as a man's hand. This beaste useth as well the 
water as the land, and hath very sharp teeth, and 
biteth cruellie till he perceive the bones cracke." 

After mentioning the eflScacy of the secretions 
of this ammal in physic, the writer proceeds : 
" He that will learn what strong nests they make, 
which Giraldus calleth castells, which they build 
upon the face of the water with great bows (boughs) 
which they cut with their teeth, and how some lie 
upon their backs, holding the wood with their 
fore feet, which the other draweth with a crosse stick, 
the which he holdeth in his mouth, to the water- 
side ; and the other particularities of their natures, 
let him read Giraldus, in his Topographic of Wales." 
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After stating that the Teivi was the only river in 
Wales, or even in England, that had Beavers, 
Giraldns remarks : " In Scotland they are said to be 
found in one river, but are very scarce " Hector 
Boece (or Boethius), that shrewd old father of 
Scottish historians, writing in 1526, enumerates the 
Fihri^ or Beavers, with perfect confidence, amongst 
the fercB natures of Loch Ness, whose fur was in 
request for exportation towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, and he even speaks of " an incom- 
parable number, '^ though perhaps he may be only 
availincr himself of a privilege which moderns have 
taken L liberty of ^tjg to media™] author, 
when dealing with curious facts. BeUenden, in his 
vernacular translation of Boethius' "Croniklis of 
Scotland," which he imdertook at royal request in 
^536, while omitting stags, roe-deer, and even 
otters, in his anxiety for accuracy, mentions " Bevers '* 
without the slightest hesitation ; and, though ex- 
ception may be taken to the first clause of the 
sentence, yet the passage is worth quoting : " Mony 
wyld Hors and amang yame are mony Martrikis 
[pine martens], Bevers, Quhitredis [weasels], and 
Toddis [foxes], the furrings and skynnis of thayme are 
coft [bought] with great price amang uncouth [foreign] 
merchandis." 

More than a century later, Sir Robert Sibbald was 
unable to say that tHe Beaver stiU existed in Scotland. 
In his "Scotia Illustrata," published in 1684, he 

• Mhri, from Fibftr, denoting an animal that is fond of the fihrum 
or edge, of the water. 
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remai'ks (par. iii cap. v.), ^^Boethiw dicit Fibrum seu 
Castarem in Scotia reperiri, an nunc reperiatur 
nesdoJ^ 

It is more than probable, says Dr. Robert Brown, 
that the worthy historians were influenced by a little 
of the natural pride of country— the '' perfervidum 
tngenium Scotorum " — ^when they recorded the Beaver 
as an inhabitant of Loch Ness in the fifteenth 
century, since no mention is made of it in an Act of 
Parliament dated June, 1424, although *^ mertricks, 
foumartes, otters, and toddis " are specified They 
were perhaps so strongly impressed by the wide- 
spread tradition of its existence in former days as to 
lead them to enumerate it among the animals of 
Scotland, and it may be observed that the authors 
quoted boast immoderately of the productions of their 
country. At the begiiming of the century (at least) 
the Highlanders had a peculiar name for the animal 
— Losleaihan * or Dobhran loaleathan^ the Broad- 
tailed Otter ; and, according to Dr. Stewart of Luss, 
in a letter to the late Dr. Patrick NeHl, Secretary of 
the Wemerian Society of Natural History, a ti-adi- 
tion used to exist that the Beaver, or Broad-tailed 
Otter, once lived in Lochaber. 

Of the Beaver in Scotland, says Stuart,t there is 
later testimony than of the Bear. Like that animal, 
it has left in its radical Gaelic name, Dobhar-ChuX 

* Compare the Welsh lAosthjdan. 

t "Lays of the Deer Forest," toL ii. p. 216. 

X In the modem confusion of obsolete terms, this name is some- 
times confounded with that of the Otter, which is Bohhar-an. — 
Stnart, op. cit. 
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the water-dog, an evidence of its aboriginal nativity 
in Scotland; and its existence in Britain is noticed- 
in a romance not anterior to the twelfth century,* of 
which the materials were probably derived from 
Wales. 

It must be confessed that the written records we 
have of its occurrence are very fragmentary, and not 
wholly satisfactory ; but abundant evidence of its 
former existence in this country at a dat« long 
anterior to these historical notices is supplied by the 
remains of the animal which have been exhumed in 
various places, both in England and Scotland. 

In the third volume of the " Memoirs of the Wer- 
nerian Nat. Hist. Society" (182 1, p. 207), is an 
account by the late Dr. Neill of some remains of 
Beavers found in Perthshire at the Loch of Marlee, 
Kinloch, and in Middlestots Bog, Kimmerghame, in 
Berwickshire, t Another skull exhumed at Linton, 
in Roxburghshire, is preserved in the Museum at 
Kelso, t Other remains of Beavers, considered to 
be identical with the species found in North America 
at the present day, have been discovered at Mun- 
desley, Bacton, and Happesburg, Norfolk, in the 
fluvio-marine crag near Southwold, Suflfolk, in the 
peat near Newbury,§ and in the Thames Valley at 
Crossness Point, near Erith. || 

* Fragment of the " Bomance of Sir Tristram," MS. in the Donee 
Collection, No. 2. 

t See, also, Dr. C. Wilson, * On the Prior Existence of the Castor 
fiber in Scotland,' Edinh, New Phil, Joum., 1858, N.S., vol. Tiii, 

J " Proc. Berwicks. Nat. Clnb," vol. ii. p. 48, 

§ Collet, "Phil. Trans.," 1757, p. 112. 

I Boyd Dawkins, Popular Science Review, 1868, p. 39. 
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The species has also occurred in a semi-fossil con- 
dition in Cambridgeshire,"^ and at one time, it would 
seem, this animal must have been common in the 
eastern counties of England. Mr. Skertchlej, in his 
remarks on the prehistoric faima of the Fens,t says, 
" The remains of the Beaver are tolerably abundant 
in the Fens ;" and further on he adds : " So far as 
my observation goes, the Beaver did not build dams 
in the Fens, owing, in all probability, to the abim- 
dance of still water. The late J. K. Lord, an ex- 
perienced trapper, remarked that in North America 
the Beaver only constructs dams in running streams, 
and chooses stiU water where possible, to save the 
labour of architecture. '* 

Mr. Henry Reeks, however, writing in December, 
1879, states that if such is the case it is utterly 
opposed to the habits of these animals as observed 
by him in Newfoundland. He says " Newfoundland 
is a vast lake district, abounding in ponds and lakes, 
from a few hundred yards to many miles in length 
and breadth ; Beavers also are still plentiful there. It 
is, however, a fitct that out of the hundreds of Beavers' 
houses I saw there, none were built in ponds or lakes, 
but invariably on the brooks running into or from 
the lake. From my own observations, I do not 
think it would accord with the economy of the 
Beaver to build a house in still water, especially in 
countries like Canada and Newfoundland — where, 
during the winter, there would probably be an 

• Jenyns' " British Vertebrate Animals," p. 34. 
t " The Fenland, Past and Present," p. 348, 
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average of five feet of snow on the ground {although, 
of course, not evenly distributed), which means a 
rise of at least two feet of water in the ponds and 
lakes at the break-up of winter. How then would 
a Beaver manage this superabundance of stiU water? 
You wiU probably say " that's best known to the 
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Beaver himself I" Just so; but we know what a 
Beaver does under similar circumstances when he 
has built his house and dam on a running brook. 
During the summer months Beavers often frequent 
ponds and lakes at a distance from their houses for 
the purpose of feeding on the stems and roots of a 
pond lily {Nufliar advena). When a Beaver's house 

* From a specimen in the Unseam of the Bojal College of Snigeons. 
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is placed on the margin of a lake, I think it will 
inTariably be found to be at the mouth of a small 
brook running out of the lake, and vice versd." 

Pennant, or rather his editor, refers to a complete 
head of a Beaver, with the teeth entire, which was 
found in the peat at Romaey, Hants,* and Mr. F. 



cB^mcit or BBAVEB ntoH the veks. chdsb iuktack. (| hat. size). 

Buckland has a tine specimen of a Beaver's jaw, 
which was dug up in a fen in Lincolnshire ; various 
portions of the skeleton have been discovered in 
Kent's Hole, Devonshire, the only British cave which 
has yielded the remains of this animal, f 

• " Britiab Zoology." vol. i. p. 60, note {ed. 1812), 
t Pengelly on the OBBiferone CaTcrna of DeTonshire, " Report Brit. 
Assoc 1B69," p, 208, and 1877, pp. 1-8, 
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Fossil remains of an extinct Beaver, closely allied 
to^ but much larger than, the existing species, have 
been found iu the Norwich crag at Cromer. Prof. 
Owen has described it under the name Trogontherium 
Cuvieri.^ 

The town of Beverley, in Yorkshire, is said to 
have derived its name from the number of Beavers 
found in the vicinity, when in the eighth centmy 
(about 710) St. John of Beverley built his hermitage 
there, the foundation of the town. The stream on 
which the town was built was then called in Anglo- 
Saxon " Beofor-leag," or "the Beavers Lea;" but 
this has become softened down into its present pro- 
nunciation and spelling. " The town," says Leland, 
"hath yn tlieyr common seal the figure of a 
bever.^t Other places in England also seem to 
indicate by their names the ancient haunts of this 
animal, as Beverege (Worcestershire), and Bevere 
Island, formed by the Beverburn or " Barbon" (two 
miles north of Worcester), Bevercotes (Nottingham- 
shire), Beverstone (Gloucestershire), and Beversbrook 
(Wiltshire). 

The lately-attempted re-introduction of the Beaver 
into Scotland by the Marquis of Bute deserves some 
notice here. 

In a solitary pine wood near Rothesay, in the Isle 

* " Britifih Fossil Mammals/' p. 184. 

t Other authorities, however, suggest a different derivation — cgr., 
in Phillips' " Yorkshire" (2nd ed. p. 105) we read : " At Beverley was 
the shrine of St. John, preceded by an earlier settlement marked by 
fonr stones, from which we infer that it was the British PedwarUech, 
and Greek Petonar, chief city of the Parisoi, as it still is of the East 
Hiding. From Pedtoarllech we have Bevorlac, Beverley." 
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of Bute, a space of ground has been walled in so that 
the Beavers cannot escape, and through this Beaver's 
park runs a mountain stream. Leil to themselves, 
they have quite altered the appearance of this stream, 
for they have buUt no fewer than three dams across 
it ; the lowest is the largest and most firmly con- 
structed, as it would seem the Beavers were fully 
aware that it would have to bear the greatest 
pressure of water. In order to strengthen this dam, 
these intelligcent animals have supported the down- 
st^am surfl of it ^ p«^ Jf ' trong bo„gH ., 
artfully secured as though a human engineer had been 
at work. Immediately above this the Beavers have 
constructed then: hut or home, consisting apparently 
of a large heap of drift wood ; upon examination 
however, it appears that the sticks have been placed 
with regularity and order, so that the general 
appearance of the hut is not unlike that of a bird's 
nest turned upside down. The Beavers have cut 
down a good many trees in their park, gnawing a 
wedge-shaped gap into one side of the tree until it 
totters, and then going round to the other side and 
gnawing the only portion of wood which prevents it 
from feJling. If the felled log is too heavy for 
transport, they cut it into pieces, which they roll 
away separately. Although there have been one or 
two deaths, it is satisfactory to learn that these 
Beavers have bred in the island since their introduc- 
tion. In December, 1877, there were twelve known 
to be sJive. They were reported to be very shy, 
retiring into their hut, or into the water, at the least 
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dlaiDGL Besides the vegetable food they pick up, 
they are fed principally with willow boughs, the bark 
of which they are said to strip off with the neatness 
of a basket-maker. 

Mr. Charles Hockin, who spent a fortnight, during 
the summer of 1879, at the primitive little village of 
Eilchattan Bay, in the Isle of Bute (which is only 
about a couple of mUes from the Marquis of Bute^s 
Beaver ponds), has been kind enough to supply us 
with the following account of his visit : — 

" The Beavers have, I am informed by their keeper, 
increased considerably in number during the last few 
years, and numbered in 1878 about twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight, and there are, it is believed, eight or 
ten more this year ; certainly, judging by their 
works, they are increasing. They have now five or 
six weirs, or dams, across the stream, of which the 
second largest was partially carried away by the 
floods of the late spring, and now displays, in its 
section where cut off by the water, the wonderftil 
cleverness of these interesting little engineers. 

" The largest dam they have constructed is about a 
hundred and twenty feet in length, and gives a depth 
of water in the pond above it of some eight or nine 
feet. It is arched against the stream in a mamier 
showing almost human ingenuity, taking advantage 
of one or two trees, which originally must have stood 
on the very edge of the stream (a mere rivulet) ; 
it is built up of logs varying from two to four feet in 
length, and from one to four or five inches in diameter, 
.worked together and filled in with mud, and 
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measures some eight or ten feet thick at the base, 
and about two feet at the top. 

** The house which they have built for themselves is 
constructed of similar materials, and presents a 
dome-shaped top of about ten feet in diameter, 
rising some two or three feet above the water. 
There are two entrances or doors to the house, both 
being at the bottom of the water, and an air-hole or 
ventilator is left at the top, protected with sticks or 
logs, 

" In addition to the house, they have constructed 
several burrows, which, entering the ground under 
water, run into the bank for three or four yards, and 
are provided with a ventUator simUar to that in the 
house. 

^'The largest pond, that in which the house is 
plax5ed, is about thirty yards long by ten or twelve 
yards wide at the widest, the dam inclosing a little 
bay or inlet at one end, thus accounting for its extra 
lengtL 

"It is very wonderful to observe the manner in 
which these little workmen fell trees (some of them 
upwards of two feet in diameter), and almost in- 
variably bring them down so as to fall directly 
towards the water, thus giving them a shorter 
distance to drag the bark and branches when lopped 
off; and it is only when a tree, being nearly cut 
throuirh at the base, succumbs in a storm coming: 
from a wro,« direction, or wiien, « it ooo»ionally 
happens, they themselves wish it otherwise, that 
they &il to bring the trees down directly towaids 
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the stream. There is one instance of this latter fact 
which is very difficult to explain. A tree of about a 
foot in diameter grew close to the base of one of the 
dams^ leaning at a considenible angle over the dam, 
and this, for some reason best known to themselves, 
they had left standing long after they had cut down 
trees at a considerable distance from the stream; 
but last spring they started to cut it down, and 
down it came — ^not, as it would be supposed, in the 
direction in which it leaned (which would have 
brought it right across the dam), but backwards 
from the water, and nearly exactly in a contrary 
direction from that in which it grew. How this was 
done I do not pretend to say, nor why, for it was not 
of the description of tree on which they feed (mostly 
Scotch fir) ; but there it lay, having been down 
some months, with aJl its bark on and the branches 
not lopped off, clear of the dam and stream. 

"The mode of feUing trees is very interesting; 
their teeth cut as clean and sharp as a chisel, and 
the modus operandi (as seen by the keeper in his 
moonlight watches) is, a cut above and a cut below, 
a wrench, and out comes the chip. They appear 
never to work more than one at a time at each tree — 
2.e., so far as the cutting down is concerned — ^and to 
relieve one another at regular intervals, all work 
being done at night or in the very early monoing. 
Two or more will join together to drag or roU a log to 
the water which is too heavy for one to manage, and 
the bark is always stripped off and stored under 
water for winter consumption, before the branches 
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are cut into lengths and carried off for building 
purposes. 

" The story that Beavers iise their broad flat tails 
as a ' trowel ' for plastering purposes is said by the 
keeper {who has spent a very great deal of time in 
watching their habits, getting up into a tree before 
dark, and sitting tb'ere without sound or motion for 
hours and hours) to be a myth. He describes the 
process of plastering as follows : The Beaver swims 
away from the dam or house upon which it is at 
work for some distance, then dives, and emerges 
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again close to the dam or house, carrying the mud 
in its mouth. It then places it where required, and 
proceeds to knead it with its forefeet; and when 
one considers the enormous amount of work entailed 
in thus plastering a dam of 80ft. or looft. long, 
loft. to rsft. thick at the base, and 8ft. to loft. 
high, it makes one wish that our human workmen 
would display a little more of the indomitable per- 
severance shown by these wonderful little creatures. 

* From a apecimen in the Mnsenin of the Boyal College of Surgeons. 
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" They are remarkably shy of anything human, and 
upon the least alarm ' flop ' goes one of the flat tails 
upon the water, and * presto!' not a Beaver is to 
be seen. 

" They feed mostly on the inner bark of the Scotch 
fir, great quantities of which they store under water 
near their ho\ise ; they also eat the younger shoots of 
the bracken fern, and one or two smaller shrubs of 
which I do not know the names. They are also very 
fond of the bark of young willow shoots, which the 
keeper supplies them with from time to time in the 
winter/' 

Since the date of Mr. Hockin's visit the keeper 
who has charge of these Beavers, Mr. J. S. Black, has 
published a most interesting account of them in the 
Jowmal of Forestry y for February, 1880,* w^hich 
we cannot do better than quote in extenso. He says : — 

*'In 1 874, the Marquis of Bute having obtained four 
beavers, caused a space of from three to four acres in 
extent to be enclosed in the wood between Meikle 
Kilchattan and Drumreach, and placed them there. 
These not succeeding, his lordship, on 6th January, 
1875, obtained seven others. Of these, four suc- 
ceeded so well that in 1878 I was certain of sixteen 
being alive, which makes an average increase of four 
each season. There is a further increase this season, 
but to what extent I cannot say. 

" Arriving as they did in midwinter, these little 

* ' A Sbort Account of bow the Marquis of Bute's Beavers haye 
succeeded in the Isle of Bute, Scotland.* By Joseph Stuart Black, 
Keeper, Bute Estate. 
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animals, I can assure ymi, had a pretty hard time of it. 
However, after a few days' rest, having viewed the 
situation, they set vigorously to work to make them- 
selves comfortable, and began to construct a dam by 
forming a dj'ke or embankment across a small moor- 
land stream running through the enclosure ; at the 
same time they commenced to build a house to live in. 
" The materials of which the dyke is constructed 
are wood, grass, mud, and a few stones which are 
used for the purpose of keeping the grass and 
smaller pieces of wood in their place until more is 
built on the top of them. They have continued rais- 
ing this embankment to a certain extent every year, 
until it has now attained the following dimensions, 
viz. : — ^length, seventy feet ; height in the deepest 
part, fully eight feet ; breadth of base at deepest 
part, from fifteen to twenty feet, sloped inside, not 
straight across, but finely arched against the stream, 
so that it may the more easily resist the great pres- 
sure of water which it has to bear ; — perfectly level, 
so that when a spate of water comes down it may 
run evenly over the top from side to side. So sub- 
stantially have they built it, that no material damage 
has occurred to it from all the floods that have passed 
over it. They use a number of the larger pieces of wood 
as props, by fixing the thick end into the ground 
and the small end on the top, then build on the top 
of these, so as to fix them firmly. It would require 
to be seen to appreciate the great skill displayed in 
its construction ; as I think it would tax the energies 
of a Bateman or a Gale to make a better with the 

E 2 
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same materials. If any damage does occur, they im- 
mediately find it out and repair it. I have seen them 
swim along the edge of the embankment, carefully 
examining it to ascertain the part most needful of re- 
pairs, then go to work with a will to rectify it. The 
dam is now seventy-eight yards long of still water. 

" Besides the dam already mentioned, upon which 
they bestow great care in its construction, owing to 
the house being built in it, they have other seven, 
some larger, some smaller ; one of them having an 
embankment 105 feet long, and an average depth 
of three feet. ITiese serve as places of refuge if the 
beavers are disturbed when out roaming about in quest 
of food or felling the trees, also as a waterway for con- 
veying their food by when storing it for winter. 

In the construction of their dwelling the same 
kind of materials are used. As to how they built it : 
you must understand that for a considerable distance 
along one side of the stream, or bum, the groimd 
rises in a steep bank, but about twenty yards above 
where they began to build the embankment for the 
dam there was a small level spot which they selected. 
Then at the bottom of the water they burrowed in 
three or four feet, rose up eight or ten inches, 
scooped out a space large enough to hold themselves, 
broke a hole in the surface about six inches in 
diameter, then began to cover it over with sticks, 
grass, and a few stones, always keeping it open in 
the centre by placing a few sticks perpendicularly, 
so as to act as a ventilator, and as the water rose in 
the dam and the family increased, they continued to 
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build and enlarge the house, cutting their way up 
and forming their chamber or chambers inside, until it 
had now attained the following dimensions at the 
surface of the water (which is here about four feet 
deep), viz. : — height about five feet, length and 
breadth about nine feet, having a door at both sides 
placed at the bottom of the water so as to prevent 
their natural enemies from following them, chief 
among which is the wolverine, although happily for 
both them and us there are none of these here to 
disturb them. 

" It is out of the water they take the materials with 
which they build their house. Were the sides of 
the house perpendicular they could not land ; to 
obviate that difficulty they built a slip from two to 
three feet broad at its base, except where the doors 
are, so that they can land easily, and if they wish to 
enlarge the house they have got the foundation 
ready. To secure them against the winter storms, 
they commence about the middle of September and 
give their house a coat of mud all over. It is with 
the mouth and forefeet, which are formed more like 
hands than feet, that they convey the materials of 
which their embankment and house are made. They 
do not use their tail, as was at one time said, for 
plastering on the mud, but their forefeet, with which 
they very carefully stow it in among the sticks. As 
to what they use for a bed to lie on, it is wood 
shavings, which they prepare in the following manner. 
After using the bark for food, they then place the 
stick on end, holding it with both feet a bit apart 
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then with their teeth pare it down into fine shavings. 
They are very cleanly in their habits, as they often 
clean out their house, not casting away the refuse, 
but using it either on the top of the house or the 
embankment of the clam to patch up a hole. 

*' Their food in winter consists wholly of the bark 
of trees ; had they a choice I have no hesitation in 
saying they would prefer the willow and poplar. 
These not growing in the enclosure they had just to 
adapt themselves to circumstances, and take a share 
of what trees they could get, consisting of oak, plane 
tree, elm, thorn, hazel, Scotch fir, and larcL Of the 
hai'dwood, they seem to prefer elm to plane tree, 
then oak, of which they eat sparingly. Of the firs, 
the Scotch has the preference ; as for the larch they 
did not touch it till early in 1878, since which time 
they have taken to it very well. As for the alder 
and spruce fir, they eat almost nothing of them. 
Along with all these, we have always given them a 
supply of willow. In summer they eat freely of the 
common bracken, likewise gi-ass, and young shoots of 
every description growing in the place. In autumn 
they grub up and feed upon roots, chief among which 
is the tormentil {Potenlilla tormeiitilla), better known 
to Scotch people as * tormentil root,' and the young 
tender shoots of the common * spurts' before they 
appear above ground, at the same time cutting down 
a tree now and again and feeding on the bark. 

" As to the tree-felling it is all done at night ; the 
number which they have cut down amounts now to 
187 trees from five feet in circumference downw^ards. 
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These are all forest trees, besides a great many smaller 
bushes. Before cutting down a tree, they mark it 
all round at the height at which they wish to cut it. 
They begin to cut at the opposite side to which they 
intend the tree shall fall, invariably making it &dl 
with the top to the water. Where they grow near 
enough, they make them fall across the stream or 
dam, causing many to suppose that they are so 
placed to form a bridge, whereby they may croas 
from one side of the water to another. They do not 
require a bridge, they can swim, and rather than 
cross over a prostrate tree they dive under it. My 
impression is they are so placed to break the current 
of the water when the stream is flooded ; also if con- 
venient they take advantage of building a dam where 
some of the trees lie across the water. Those lying 
across in their principal dam are utilized in storing up 
their winter food, these stores being built on the 
upper side of the trees, so that they cannot be swept 
away with the winter flood. 

" When cutting the trees they use their teeth, on 
the same principle that a forester does an axe, always 
keeping plenty of open space, so that they can cut 
past the centre of the tree on one side before begin- 
ning on the other. It is in the latter end of autumn 
they commence to cut down trees for winter food. 
Having cut them down, they speedily strip off the 
branches, cutting them into lengths to suit their 
strength for dragging them away to the dam, where 
they store them in different places near their house, 
so that they may have suflScient food, although the 
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dam may be frozen over, or the ground covered witJi 
snow. What is left of the trunks of the trees that 
they cannot drag away, they feed on at leisure, eating 
the bark. 

"Besides the work above ground which I have tried 
to describe, they have done a great amount of under- 
ground work, such as cutting channels in their dams, 
and making burrows. These burrows they make by 
cutting a road from the middle of the dam for several 
yards into the dry ground, where they scoop out a 
dome-shaped burrow from eight to ten inches above 
the level of the road, then cut a hole through the 
surface and cover it over with sticks and gi'ass so as 
to act as a ventilator. Here they live and feed in 
security and contentment. Some of the roads to 
these burrows are from fifteen to twenty yards long, 
and so level that the water follows them in the whole 
length. 

" As to the time they bring forth their young, from 
my own knowledge, I cannot say. I have seen it 
stated to be January, and also the beginning of May. 
I can say nothing against that, judging from the size 
of the young when I first saw them in the second 
week of June, the oldest litter being about the size 
of a full-grown rabbit, and the youngest not half that 
size. 

" From careful observation, I have good reasons for 
believing they have only one at a birth. One thing 
I am certain of, they have two litters in the season. 
Beavers are a class of animals that are very timid, 
their sight, scent, and hearing very keen, so much 
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SO that it is with great caution they can be approached 
near enough to see what they are doing. They are 
under cover all day from seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing till seven in the evening. When one comes out, 
it floats on the surface of the water, carefully survey- 
ing the whole scene around, sniffing the air, and ii'no 
danger is apprehended it dives and disappears. In 
two or three minutes, a number of the colony begin 
to appear and disperse themselves, some to swim and 
sport about in the dam, while others go in quest of 
food. If one of them espies danger it strikes one 
sharp, loud stroke on the water with its tail, when 
all of them that are out come tumbling into the dam 
and disappear. 

" I have seen them wrestle in playfulness and fight 
in anger, and also when the mother was feeding and 
the young one sporting about in the dam, I have seen 
it go and begin to tease her, when, if she did not wish 
to be troubled with it she would strike and shake it, 
and pitch it from her in the dam. They will allow 
of no laziness in any member of the colony ; if any 
such there be, they are beaten and driven out to live 
as best they may. These so driven out generally 
roam about, making a burrow here and there, where 
they live for a few months and die." 

This is not the only experiment which has been 
made of late years in the reintroduction of Beavers 
into tliis country. A similar attempt was previously 
made in Suflfolk, Some Beavers were turned down 
by Mr. Barnes, of Sotherley Park, Wangford, and, 
on their dams being destroyed as an eye- sore, they 
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strayed further down the stream which runs through 
the park. They were there two winters, and hred, 
having three or four young ones. Two of these, 
which strayed, were killed at Benacre in the spiing 
of 1 872, and one was captured. They began to build 
a Ifxlge in the West Bush against Benacre Broad, 
did no damage to trees, but destroyed some under- 
wood. This third Beaver seems to have been also 
killed. Two of the three were sent to London to be 
stuffed for Lady Gooch, and the head-keeper took 
the skin of the third. 

It is interesting to find that, but for the inter- 
ference of man, Beavers would still thrive in our 
climate, iis we learn from geology and history they 
fonnerly did. 
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THE REINDEER 

Cervits tarandm. 

About the time that the Beaver was buildmg its 
dams on the rivers of Wales and Scotland, there was 
fast becoming extinct in North Britain another 
animal, whose singular form is perhaps better known 
than that of most animals, from its being amongst 
the earliest presented to youthful naturalists in their 
first zoological picture books — for who does not re- 
collect the portrait of the Laplander with his Reindeer 
in a sledge ? 
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This animal was one of the earliest arrivals on 
British soil after the ice and snow of the glacial 
epoch began to disappear, and it is in caverns and 
river gravels and sands of post-glacial age that we 
first meet with its remains. Its abundance in 
British deposits of this date is very remarkable. 
Professor Boyd Dawkins has found portions of its 
bones and horns in no less than thirteen out of 
twenty- one caverns examined by him, while the Red- 
deer was only found in seven ; thus, contrary to what 
is generally assumed to be the case, the Reindeer 
predominated in numbers over tlie Red-deer at the 
time the British bone caverns were being filled. 

In the post-glacial river deposits the same numeri- 
cal ]Dreponderance of the Reindeer is ob^erved. It 
has been found in the gravels of Brentford, in a 
railway cutting at Kew Bridge, and higher up the 
Thames in a gravel bed at Windsor, where, in the 
spring of 1867, numerous remains were discovered. 
On visiting the spot with the discoverer, Capt. 
Luard, R.E., Professor Boyd Dawkins found that 
more than one-half of the remains belonged to the 
Reindeer, the rest to Bisons, Horses, Wolves, and 
Bears. They had evidently l)een swept down by 
the current from some point higher up the stream.'^ 
In illustration of this accumulation he quotes a 
parallel case from the observations of Admiral Von 
Wrangel in Siberia, who remarks \\ — " The migrating 

• " Early Man in Britain," p. ISS- 

t " Siberia and the Polar Sea," translated by Major Sabine, 8vo, 
1840, p. 190. The obviously exaggerated figures must be taken to 
represent the vast numbers of the animals. 
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body of Reindeer consists of many thousands, and 
though they are divided into herds of two or three 
hundred pach, yet the herds keep so near together as 
to form only one immense mass, which is sometimes 
from fifty to a hundred versts, or thirty to sixty miles, 
in breadth. They always follow the same route, and 
in crossing the river Aniuj, near Plobischtsche, they 
choose a place where a dry valley leads down to a 
stream on one side and a flat, sandy shore facilitates 
their landing on another. As each separate herd ap- 
proaches the river, the deer draw more closely to- 
gether, and the largest and strongest takes the lead. 
He advances, closely followed by a few of the others, 
with head erect, and apparently intent on examining 
the locality. When he has satisfied himself he enters 
the river, the rest of the herd crowd after him, and 
in a few minutes the surface is covered with them. 
Wolves, bears, and foxes hang upon the flanks and 
rear of these great migratory bodies, and prey upon 
the stragglers, and invariably many casualties occur 
at the fords where the weak or wounded animal is 
swept away by the current." 

A graphic account is given, by the same author, of 
the migration of Reindeer as observed by him in his 
journey through the stony Tundra, near the river 
Baranicha, in north-eastern Siberia. 

" I had hardly finished the observation,' ' he writes, 
*^ when my whole attention was called to a highly 
interesting, and to me a perfectly novel spectacle. 
Two large migrating bodies of Reindeer passed us at 
no great distance. They were descending the hilla 
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from the north-west, and crossing the plain on their 
way to the forests, where they spend the winter. 
Both bodies of deer extended further than the eye 
could reach, and fonned a compact mass narrowing 
towards the front. They moved slowly and majesti- 
cally along, their broad antlers resembling a moving 
wood of leafless trees. Each body was led by a deer 
of unusual size, which my guides assured me was 
always a female. One of the herds was stealthily 
followed by a Wolf, who was apparently watching for 
an opportunity of seizing any one of the younger and 
weaker deer which might fall behind the rest ; but 
on seeing us he made off in another direction. The 
other column was followed at some distance by a 
large black Bear, who, however, appeared only intent 
on digging out a mouse's nest every now and then — 
so much so that he took no notice of us. " 

On the warrantable assumption that migrations of 
a similar character formerly took place in this 
country, the large assemblage of animal remains at 
the Reindeer-ford at Windsor is easily accounted for. 
In the gravels on which Oxford stands, says Professor 
Boyd Dawkins, the Reindeer is found in greatest 
abundance; at Bedford it is associated with flint 
implements, the Red-deer, and Hippopotamus; at 
Lawford, near Rugby, with the Cave Hyaena; at 
Fisherton, near Salisbury, with the Cave Lion, Urus, 
Roedeer, Marmot, and Lemming ; in Kent also it is 
abundant in the brick earth of Sittingboume and 
Maidstone ; in Somerset in the gravels of the Avon 
near Bath. Altogether, it has been determined in 
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ten out of eighteen river deposits wliicli have fur- 
nished fossil mammals, while the Red-deer has been 
found only in nine.^"' 

During the arctic severity of the post-ghicial climate 
the remains of the Red-deer were rare, while those 
of the Reindeer were most abundant. During the 
pre-liistoric period the Red-deer gradually increased 
in numbers, while the Reindeer as gradually became 
extinct. In its rarity in the latter epoch we have 
proof of the great climatal change that had taken 
place in France and Britain. 

Professor Owen, in his " British Fossil Mammals," 
has figured a skull with antlers of the Reindeer 
found in a peat-moss on Bilney Moor, near East 
Dereham, Norfolk, and he gives a figure also of a 
metatarsal bone of this animal from the fens of 
Cambridgeshire. During the excavation that was 
made for the reservoir of the southern outfall of the 
metropolitan sewage at Crossness Point, on the south 
side of the Thames, near Erith, a fine antler of the 
Reindeer was discovered at the bottom of a layer of 
peat varying from five to fifteen feet in thickness, 
along with the remains of Beaver and a human skull. 
Another antler was found in a shell marl underlying 
the peat near Whittington Hall, Lancashire. Leigh, 
in his "Natiu^ History of Cheshire'' (Bk. IH. p. 84), 
notices a horn of the Reindeer which was found 
under a Roman altar at Chester. 

In Ireland, as we learn from a ' Report on Irish 
Fossil Mammals' by Dr. Leith Adams (" Proc. Roy. 

♦ Boyd Dawkins, Toi^xiXaY Scierice Review, Jan nary, 1868. 
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Irish Acad./' 1877, 2n(i ser. vol. iii.*), remains of the 
Reindeer have been found in shell-maii under the 
Bog of Ballyguiry, near Dungarvan, co. Waterford ; 
in the mud of Lough Gur, co. Limerick ; and in clay 
under peat at Ballybetagh, near Kiltieman,co. Dublin, 
where in 1847 the skull, horns, and lower jaw of a 
Reindeer were discovered by Mr. Moss. But the 
most remarkable discovery of remains of this animal 
in Ireland was that made in 1861, when a very 
perfect skull, with the antlers still attached, was 
found on the edge of the Curragh Bog, near Ash- 
bourne, CO. Dublin. This was brought to the notice 
of the Royal Dublin Society by Dr. Carte in 1863, 
und is regarded as the finest specimen of Reindeer 
which has yet been found in a fossil state.t 

Dr. Carte has also noticed three antlers, found at 
Coonagh, on the south side of the Shannon, in co. 
Clare. A large number of remains, representing at 
least thirty-five individuals, were found in Shandon 
Cave, near Dungarvan, associated with the bones of 
other animals. J These specimens have aU been 
preserved, either in the museum of Trinity College, 
or in the Museum of Science and Art, Dublin ; and 
a noteworthy character of the horns is the uniformity 
of the beam, which is slender and round, as in 
English specimens and in the existing Reindeer of 

* See also a paper by tlie same autlior on ' Recent and Extinct 
Irish Mammals/ " Proc. Roy. Dub. Soc," March, 1878. 

t Carte, "JoDm. Geol. Soc. Dob.," vol. x., p. 103, pi. vii.; and Qeol, 
Mag,, vol. iii., p. 546. 

X Carte, " Jonrn. Roy. Dub. Soc," vol. ii. p. 12 ; and Leith Adams, 
^* Trans. Roy. Irish Acad.," vol xxvi., p. 217. 
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Norway, and unlike the flattened antlers of the 
Siberian stock.* 

As regards its occurrence in Scotland, much 
valuable information has been brought together by 
Dr. John Alexander Smith, in a memoir published 
in the " Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland," and entitled * Notice of Remains of the 
Reindeer {Cervua tarandus), found in Ross-shire, 
Sutherland, and Caithness, with notes of its occur- 
rence throughout Scotland 't 

In 1866 part of a horn (apparently the tine 
that springs from the back part of the middle of the 
beam) was found with a flint arrowhead, and bones 
of an ox — Bos longifrons — ^and dog, near two hut 
circles, in the course of draining the Mor-aich Mor^ 
or Great Grazing, as the Gaelic words signify— a 
flat, sandy tract to the east of Tain, Ross-shire, 
bordered on the north by the Dornoch Firth. % 

These bones, which Lay beneath the moss on a 
natural shell bed at no distance below the siuface 
(the drainage being only carried to the depth of four 
feet), were forwarded for examination to Prof Owen, 
who had no hesitation in identifying the horn re- 
ferred to as that of a Reindeer. 

Several similar jfragments were found on dealing 
out the ruins of an ancient circular fort or " broch" 

* Leifch Adams, "Beport on Irish Fossil Mammals," I, c. Comparative 
figures of the horns o£ Lapland and Siberian Reindeer are given in 
Mnnraj's *' Geographical Distribution of Mammals," pp. 152, 153. See 
also Sir Victor Brooke, "Proc. Zool. Soc." 1878, p. 927, Ag. 19. 

t "Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scotl.," vol. viiL pp. 186-223. 

X ISLev. J. M. Joass, "Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scotl.," vol. vi. p. 386. 

F 
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at Kintradwell, near Brora, Sutherlandshire, together 
with the remains of domesticated animals (as oxen 
and swine), an iron spear-head and dagger, and ten 
human skeletons.* These notices are regarded bj 
Dr. Smith as the first which have recorded the dis- 
covery of Reindeer remains associated with human 
dwellings in the British Islands. 

Pennant, in his " History of Quadniped^" (vol. i.. 
p. lOO, 1 781), has referred to some fossil horns of the 
Reindeer, which, on the authority of Dr. Ramsay^ 
Professor of Natural History in Edinburgh, are 
stated to have been found in a marl pit five feet 
below the surface, near Craigton, Linlithgowshire. 
Dr. John Scouler, of Glasgow, also, has described 
some fragments of Reindeer horns from the alluvium 
of the Clyde. These were found in beds of finely 
laminated sand on the north bank of the river, below 
the junction of the Kelvin, where also was discovered 
the cranium of a large ox {Bos primigeniiLs). 

In the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, amongst a 
collection of deer horns, is preserved a fitigment of 
the left antler of a Reindeer, which was found in 
boulder clay at Raesgill, on the north side of the 
Clyde, in the neighbourhood of Carluke. 

When the loch of Marlee, in the parish of Kinloch, 
Perthshire, had been partly drained for the sake of 
the marl, some very interesting animal remains came 
to light, amongst others the skeleton of a Beaver, 
already referred to, and a pair of horns and some 

• See *• Proc. Soc. Antiq. Sootl.," vol. v. p. 242. 
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leg bones of the Reindeer. * These are probably the 
bones referred to in the old Statistical Account of 
Scotland (vol. xvii. p. 478), as having been found in 
Mr. Farquharson's marl-pit at Marlee, and surmised 
to be those of the Elk. 

Dr. Smith has figured the smooth beam of a 
right horn of a young or female Reindeer {fom. city 
p. 23), taken fi-om a cutting of the Forth and Clyde 
Junction Railway, in the basin of the Endrick, near 
Croftamie, Dumbartonshire. This specimen, which 
was identified by Professor Owen, was not in the 
boulder clay, but in a bed of blue clay, about seven 
feet thick, below it, between the boulder clay and the 
underlying rock of the district. 

Again, on the farm of GreenhiU, near KQmaurs, 
Ayrshire, some antlei^ of a large Reindeer were found 
thirty-six feet below the surface, together with a 
tusk of the Mammoth, t 

The late Sir William Jardine had, a few years 
since, an opportunity of examining some very interest- 
ing animal remains, which were exhumed at Shaws, 
about four miles from his residence in Dumfriesshire. 
Besides several bones of the Red deer, Roedeer, Bos 
primigenius (the last named rare), and a very perfect 
skull of the Brown Bear, already referred to, was a 
portion of an antler, which, from its outline, flattened 
character, and smooth surface, could have belonged 
only to a Reindeer; it measured about twelve 

• Neill, " Mem. Wern. Nat. Hist. Soc," vol. iii. p. 214. 
t See Greikie, ' Memoir on the Phenomena of the Glacial Drift of 
Scotland/ "Trans. Geol. Soc. Glasgow," vol. i. p. 71 (1863). 

F 2 
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inches long by four and a half inches in its greatest 
breadth. 

In 1865 Sir Philip Egerton met with a small 
fragment of antler in a peat hag in Ross-shire, which, 
according to Professor Boyd Dawkins, '* beyond all 
doubt belonged to this animal. " 

The last instance which we shall notice of the dis- 
covery of Reindeer remains in Scotland has reference 
to the county of Caithness ; and we take this last 
because it leads directly to a consideration of the 
historical evidence which is to be found concerning 
the former existence of this animal in Scotland, and 
which evidence relates exclusively to this country. 

Dr. Smith, in the memoir referred to, has de- 
scribed at some length the ancient circular forts or 
*'brochs'' which are to be met with in some parts of 
Scotland, and which in several instances have yielded 
such very interesting relics of pre-historic man. 
Amongst these is the " broch " of Yarhouse, in 
Caithness, about five miles to the south of Wick, on 
the estate of Thrumster, and at the south end of 
the Loch of Yarhouse. Of this Dr. Smith has given 
a very full description, from notes by Mr. Anderson 
and Mr. Robert Shearer, of Thrumster, who care- 
fully examined it, and his remarks are illustrated by 
a ground plan, which renders his account the more 
instructive. When the examination of this "broch" 
first commenced, it was to all appearance nothing 
but a grass-covered mound, and was situated on 
what had once been an island, a fosse about twenty 
feet broad having separated it from the land. It 
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would be beside our present purpose to refer in 
detail to the many interesting objects which were 
brought to light on opening up this mound. Suffice 
it to say that (in addition to human remains, bones 
of domesticated animals, shells of periwinkle, limpet, 
and cockle, coarse hand-made pottery and rude stone 
implements) the smooth flattened horns of the Rein- 
deer came to light, showing that this animal was 
either domesticated by the dwellers in the " broch," 
or at all events was hunted by them, and used for 
food. 

Under very similar conditions, other remains of 
the Reindeer have been exhumed from the Har- 



IBAGXENTS OF BEIKDEER nOBN, CAITHNESS.* 

hour Mound at Keiss Castle, also in Caithness, a 
full account of which may be found in Laing's 
" Pre-historic Remains of Caithness," and a briefer 
notice in Dr. Smith's paper above referred to. 
Now, this discovery of the remains of Reindeer asso- 

* Copied from tbe Memoir referred to, by permiBsion of Dr. J. A. 
Smith and the Soci ety of Aatiquaries of Scotland. 
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dated with man in Caithness is of especial interest, 
as tending to confirm the truth of the tradition that 
the jarls of Orkney in the twelfth century were in 
the habit of crossing the Pentland Firth for the 
purpose of hunting the Red-deer and the Reindeer 
in the wilds of Caithness. 

Torfseus, in his history of Orkney (" Orcades, seu 
Rerum Orcadensium Historia," Lib. I. cap. xxxvi.), 
written at the close of the seventeenth century, 
thus translates a passage from the " Orkneyinga 
Saga :" " Consueverant Comites in Catenesiam, indeque 
ad montana ad venatum caprearum rangiferorumque 
quoiannis projiscisi" Dr. Fleming, in his "Histoiy 
of British Animals,'' published in Edinburgh in 
1828, quoting this passage, remarks that "it would 
lead to the belief that Reindeer once dwelt in 
the mountains of Caithness, were it not extremely 
probable that Red-deer were intended." Dr- 
Hibbert also, who has written an elaborate critique 
upon the subject,* was at first inclined to think 
that Torfaeus had made a mistake here, and that 
he should have stated " the Boe-deer and the 
Red-deer," instead of "the Roe and the Reindeer." 
But a learned Icelander, Jonas Jonseus, who in 
1780 published an abstract and Latin translation 
of the Saga,f has explained the manuscript sources 

* * On the Queation of the Existence of the "Reindeer during the 
Twelfth Century in Caithness,' in Brewster's Edinb, Jotirn, of Science , 
New Series, vol. v. p. 50. 

t " Orkneyinga Saga sive Historia Orcadensium : Saga hins Helga 
Magnnsa Eyia Jarls, sive Yita Sancti Magni Insularum Comitis 
Islandice et Latine," edidit J. Jonaens, 4to, HafnisB, 1 780, p. 384. 
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from which TorfsBus derived his account, and has 
shown that the animals hunted by the jarls of 
Orkney were in reality not the Roe, but the Red- 
deer, and the Reindeer, living at the same time in 
that part of Scotland. The original passage runs 
thus : " Thar var sithr Jarla naer hvert aumar at 
fara yfer a Katanes oc ihar upp a merkr at veida 
Rayddyri edr Hreina;''. which is translated by Jonaeus 
as follows: ^^ Solehant Comites quavis fere wstate in 
Katenesum transire^ ibique in desertis feras rubraa et 
rangiferos venari^ — the jarls of Orkney were in the 
habit of crossing over to Caithness almost every 
summer, and there hunting in the wilds the Red- 
deer and the Reindeer." 

Dr. Hibbert accepts this version of Jonaeus, and 
60 also does Professor Brandt of St. Petersburgh. 
In the English edition of Jon, A. Hjaltalin and G. 
Goudie (Edinb., 1873, P- 182), the words are trans- 
lated : " Every summer the Earls were wont to go 
over to Caithness and up into the forests to hunt 
the Red-deer or the Reindeer." An eminent Ice- 
landic scholar, however, Mr. Eirikr Magnusson of 
Cambridge, is of opinion that neither version is 
quite correct as regards the latter words, the literal 
translation being : "It was the custom for the Earls 
nearly every summer to go over into Caithness and 
then up into the woods to hunt Red-deer or reins." 

Mr. Magnusson further observes that the word 
adr has two meanings, equivalent to the Latin sive 
^nd vely and he therefore considers it uncertain 
whether the proper reading is that they went to 
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hunt either Eed-deer or Eeindeer, or whether, as 
appears to him more Hkely, the Saga man was under 
the impression that rauddyr and Amn were syno- 
nymous terms.* 

The author of the Saga^ says Professor Boyd 
Dawkins, must have been well acquainted with the 
animal in Norway, Sweden, and Iceland, and there 
seems nothing improbable in the natural inference 
that the animal they called reindeer undoubtedly 
was one. The inclement hills of Caithness lie in the 
same parallel of latitude as the south of Noi-way and 
Sweden, in which the animal was living at the time ; 
and its food, the brushwood, and especially the rein- 
deer moss {Cladonia rangiferina) is still found exten- 
sively over Scotland. Indeed, the abundance and 
variety of lichens is specially noted as a peculiarity in 
the Statistical Account of the parish of Wick, where 
the reindeer moss is stated to grow to the height of 
three or four inches among the heather. 

The jarls of Orkney referred to (Rognvald and 
Harald), according to Jonoeus, hunted in Caithness 
in 1 159. 

There is another point worth notice, as remarked 
by Professor Boyd Dawkins.t "The Reindeer is men- 
tioned in the Orkneyinga Saga along with the Red- 
deer. At the present day these animals occupy 
different zoological provinces ; so that the fact of 
their association in Caithness would show that in the 
twelfth century the Red-deer had already appropriated 

* Alston, " Fauna of Scotland" (Mammalia), p. 36 (1880). 
t To^xdar Science Revieia, 1868, p. 43. 
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the pastures of the Reindeer, which could not retreat 
fiirther on account of the sea, and was fast verging on 
extinction. From Linneeus's time down to the 
present day, even in Sweden and Norway, it has been 
retreating further and further north/' 

That it formerly existed in Orkney may be sur- 
mised from the discovery of an antler in the island of 
Rousay, where it was found embedded in peat some 
distance below the surface. This horn, about three 
feet in length, as we learn from Dr. J. A. Smith, was 





ANTLER OP SEINDEEB, ORKNEY. 

brought from Orkney by Dr. Arthur Mitchell and 
was presented by him to the Museum of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, by whose permission it is 
here figured. 

It is true that Dr. Smith has some little hesitation 
in regarding it as the horn of an animal indigenous 
to the Orkneys, in consequence of a rumour to the 
effect that a former proprietor of Rousay had im- 
ported two or three Reindeer into that island. 
He probably refers to Mr. Traill. Against this, how- 
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ever, it may be urged that the fact of the horn 
having been found " deep down below the surface'^ 
seems opposed to the theory of recent origin. 

Several attempts have been made from time to 
time to reintroduce the Reindeer in Great Britain, 
but without much success. Sir Henry Liddell, who 
made a tour through Sweden and Lapland, brought 
five Reindeer to his estate in Northumberland, 
where they bred, and for some time seemed likely 
to thrive ; but they did not live long.* Fleming 
refers to an experiment of the kind made by the 
Duke of Athole ("Hist. British Animals," p. 27), 
and Scrope says the Earl of Fife introduced some 
into the great forest of Marr in Aberdeenshire 
("Days of Deerstalking," p. 406). But they all 
died, notwithstanding their being turned out on 
the summits of the hills, which are covered with 
dry moss, and on which it was supposed they would 
be able to subsist. Some years previously to this, 
a similar experiment had been tried in Orkney, 
where Mr. Robert Tmill, in 18 16, turned out three 
Reindeer, a male and two females, which he had im- 
ported from Archangel But they soon died, towards 
the end of winter — from want, it was believed, 
of their proper food, in addition to the supposed 
unsuitability of the climate. It is stated by Messrs. 
Baikie and Heddlet that "not being found to 
tinswer the pui;poses intended, they were allowed to 
die out." 

* Consett'a **Tour through Sweden," p. 152. 
t "Hist, Nat. Orcadensis," p. 19. 



THE WILD BOAR. 

Shs scro/a. 

The Wild Boar is one of the oldest forest aiiimals in 
Britain, and one of which we find the earliest 
mention in history. Characteristic figures of it 
appeal- on ancient British coins,* and it is one of the 
earliest animals figured in Celtic works of art.f 
Britons, Romans, Saxons, and Normans all hunted it 

* Evans's " British Coina," pla. vi., viii., li., lii., anil xiii. 

t " Hone Feralea," p. 185, pi. ziv. ; Montellier, " Mfmoires Bur lea 
Bronzes Antiqoea," Paris, i86;i and Stephens' ''Literature of the 
Kymry," p. 250. 
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here in turns. Figures of the wild boar are found 
on Roman monuments in England ; Pennant has 
noticed one such at Ribchester, formerly a famous 
Roman station. "It is supposed," he says, "to 
have been an honorary inscription to Severus and 
Caracalla, by the repetition of the address. It was 
done by a vexillatio of one of the legions quartered 
here. A stone fixed in the wall of a small house 
near the church gives room to suppose that it 
belonged to the twentieth. The inscription is 
LEG. XX. W. FEC, and on one side is the 
sculpture of a Boar, an animal I have in two 
other instances observed attendant on the inscrip- 
tions made by the famous Legio vicesisima valens 
victrix"^ 

Nor should we omit to notice the Roman altar 
which was found in 1749 near Stanhope, in the 
bishopric of Durham, usually referred to as the Wear- 
dale altar, and dedicated by a grateful Roman prefect 
to the god Sylvanus for the capture of an enormous 
Boar, which many of his predecessors had in vain 
attempted to destroy. On this altar was discovered 
the following inscription : — " Sylvano invicto sacrum 
. ... oh Aprum eximice formcB cap turn, quern multi 
antecessor es ejus prcedari non potuerunV^ A similar 
altar, also dedicated to Sylvanus by the himters of 
Banna, was found at Birdoswald, in Northumber- 
land, t 

• " Tour to Alston Moor," 1801, p. 93. See also Horsley, " Bri- 
tannia Bomana, or the Boman Antiquities of Britain/* folio, 1732. 
t Wright, " The Celt, the Boman, and the Saxon," pp. 207, 267. 
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Aubrey has ^ven a minute account of a sculp- 
tured representation of hunting the wild boar, over 
a Norman doorway at Little Langford Church. This 
bas-relief is figured in Hoare's "Modem Wiltshire." 

After the expulsion of the Danes, and during tlie 
short restoration of the Saxon monarchy, the sports ot 
the field still maintained their ground, and hunting 
and hawking were favourite pastimes. A painting on 
a MS. of the ninth century, in the Cotton Library; 



[L-snsG. Fsou A MS. I 



represents a Saxon chieftain, attended by his hunts- 
man and a couple of hounds, pursuing wild boars 
through a wood.* 

In the " Colloquy of Alfric," a hunter of one of the 
royal forests gives a curious account of his profession. 
When asked how he practises his craft, he replies : 
" I braid nets and set them in a convenient place, and 
set on my hounds, that they may pursue the beasta of 
chase, until they come unexpectedly to the nets, and 
so become entangled in them, and I slay them in the 
nets." He is then asked if he cannot hunt without 

* Strait's " Sports and Pastimes," p. 5, fig. i. 
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nets, to which he repHes : ** Yes, I pursue the wild 
animals with swift hounds." He next enumerates 
the different kinds of game which the Saxon hunter 
usually hunted — " I take harts, and boars, and deer, 
and roes, and sometimes hares." "Yesterday," he 
continues, " I took two harts and a boar .... the 
harts with nets, and I slew the boar with my weapon." 
" How were you so hardy as to slay a boar ?" " My 
hounds drove him to me, and I, there facing him, 
suddenly struck him down." "You were very bold, 
then." " A hunter must not be timid, for various 
wild beasts dwell in the woods." 

The Welsh laws of Howel Dha (a.d. 940, jide 
Spelman and Llwyd,) provided (cap. xvi. § i o) that 
the wild boar should be hunted between the ninth 
of November and the first of December, but later on,, 
in Edward II. 's time the season for hunting the 
boar was between Christmas Day and Candlemas 
Day (Feb. 2). 

Edward the Confessor, whose disposition seems to 
have been suited rather to the cloister than to the 
throne, would join in no secular amusement but the 
chase. According to William of Malmesbury,* he 
took the greatest delight to follow a pack of swift 
hounds in pursuit of game, and to cheer them with 
his voice. He had a royal palace at Brill, or Brehull, 
Bucks, to which he often repaired for the pleasure of 
hunting in his forest of Bemwood. This forest, it is 
said, was much infested by a wild boar, which was 

• " Hifit. Reg. Anglorum," Lib. II., cap. xiii. 
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at last slain by one Nigell, a huntsman, who pre- 
sented the boar's head to the king; and for a 
reward the king gave him one hide of arable land^ 
called Derehyde, and a wood called Hulewood, with 
the custody of the forest of Bemwood, to hold to hiro. 
and his heirs by a horn, which is the charter of the 
aforesaid forest. Upon this land Nigell built a lodge 
or mansion-house, called Borestall, in memory of the 
slain boar. For proof of this, in a large folio 
vellum book, containing transcripts of charters and 
evidences relating to this estate (supposed to have 
been written in or before the reign of Henry VI.), 
is a rude delineation of the site of Borestall House 
and manor, and under it the figure of a man 
presenting on his knees to the king the head of a 
boar on the point of a sword, and the king returning 
to him a coat of arms, argent, a fesse, gules, between 
two crescents, and a honi, vert. 

The same figure of a boar's head was carved on 
the head of an old bedstead, now remaining in the 
tower or lodge of that ancient house or castle, and 
the arms are now to be seen in the windows, and in 
other parts. And, what is of greatest authority, the 
original horn, tipped at each end with silver gilt, 
fitted with wreaths of leather to hang about the neck, 
with an old brass seal ring, a plate of brass with the 
sculpture of a horn, and several lesser plates of silver 
gilt, with fleur-de-lys, has been all along preserved by 
the lords of Borestal], under the name of " Nigell's 
horn," and was in the year 1773 in the possession of 
John Aubrey, Esq. (son and heir of Sir Thomas 
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Aubrey, Bart.), to whom this estate descended 
without alienation or forfeiture, from before the 
Conquest, by several heirs female from the family of 
Nigell to that of Aubrey.* 

At the Conquest, Inglewood Forest was held by 
the Scots, from whom it was taken by the Conqueror, 
and given to Ranulph de Meschines, who made a 
survey of the whole country, and gave his followers 
all the frontiers bordering on Scotland and North- 
umberland, retaining to himself the central part 
between the east and west mountains, described 
as "a goodly great forest full of woods, red-deer 
and fallow, wild loarSy and all manner of wild 

beasts/'t 

A forest law of William I. ordained (a.d. 1087) 
that any one found guilty of killing a stag, roebuck, 
or wild boar should be deprived of his eyes. 

Henry I. was especially fond of boar-hunting, 
as we learn from Holinshed, who stigmatizes it 
as **a verie dangerous exercise;" and Edward I. 
made several grants of land, which were held 
by the serjeanty of keeping or providing boar- 
hounds. 

Robert de Avenel, who lived a. d. 1153 — 1165, in 
granting the right of pasturage in Eskdale to the 
monks of Melrose, reserved to himself the right to 
pursue the wUd boar^ deer, and stag.J 

A curious story referring to a wild boar hunt at 

♦ " ArchsBologia," vol. iii. pp. 3, 15 ; Kennett's "Parocli. Antiq.," 
and Blount's "Ancient Tennres," p. 243 (ed. 181 5). 
t Longstaffe, " Dnrham before the Conquest.'' 
X Morton, " Monastic Annals of Teviotdale," pp. 273, 274. 
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this very period, in Eskdale, is related by Blount in 
his " Ancient Tenures " (p. S 5 7, eA 181 5). He says 
that in the fifth year of Henry II. the lord of XJgle- 
bamby, William de Bruce, the lord of Snaynton, 
Ealph de Percy, and a gentleman freeholder named 
AUotson, met on the 1 6th October to hunt the Wild 
Boar in a certain wood called * Eskdale-side,' belong- 
ing to the Abbot of the monastery of Whitby, by 
name Sedman. 

" Then the aforesaid gentlemen did meet \A\\\ 
their hounds and boar-staves in the place aforesaid, 
and there found a great wild boar ; and the hounds 
did run him very hard near the chapel and hermitage 
of Eskdale-side, where there was a monk of Whitby 
who was a hermit. The boar, being so hard pursued, 
took in at the chapel door, and there laid him down 
and died immediately. The hermit shut the hounds 
out of the chapel, and kept himself at his meditation 
and prayers, the hounds standing at bay without. 
The gentlemen in the thick of the wood, following 
the cry of the hounds, came to the hermitage, and 
found the hounds round the chapel. Then came the 
gentlemen to the door of the chapel, and called on 
the hermit, who did open the door, and then they got 
forth, and within lay the boar dead, at which the 
gentlemen, in a fury because their hounds were put 
out of their game, ran at the hermit with their boar- 
staves, whereof he (subsequently) died. Then the 
gentlemen, knowing and perceiving that he was in 
peril of death, took sanctuary at Scarborough ; but 
at that time the Abbot, being in great favour with 

G 
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the King, did remove them out of the sanctuary, 
whereby they came in danger of the law, and not 
privileged, but like to have the severity of the law, 
which was death. " But the hermit, being a holy man 
and at the point of death, interceded for them. On 
the loth December he sent for them and for the 
Abbot, and in the presence of the latter forgave them 
freely, begged that they might not suflfer the penalty 
which they had incurred, but perform, instead, a 
penance (fully described by Blount) which he then 
and there enjoined them ; and having uttered a 
prayer, he sank back and died ? 

Fitz Stephen, who wrote his description of London 
in 1 1 74 (see Introduction^ p. 5), says that the 
forest by which London was then surrounded was 
frequented by Boars iis well as various other wild 
animals. 

Edward III. hunted the Wild Boar in Oxfordshire, 
as we may infer from the following translation of a 
record of the tenure of land in that county by the 
service of finding the king in "boar-spears" when- 
ever he came to hunt there : — 

"Anno 1339, J 3th and 14th Edward III., an 
inquisition was taken on the death of Joan, widow 
of Thomas de Musgrave of Blechesdon, wherein 
it appears that the said Joan held the moiety 
of one messuage, and one carucate of land in 
Blechesdon of the King ; by the service of carrying 
one boar-spear {unam hastam porci), price twopence, 
to the Eling, whenever he should hunt in the park 
of Combury ; and do the same as often as the King 
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should 60 hunt, during his stay at his manor of 
Wodestock."* 

A quaint illustration of the mode of attacking a 
Boar, copied from MS. of the fourteenth century, 
which is preserved in the Douce collection, is given 
by Strutt in his " Sports and Pastimes," and is here 
reproduced. 



SfElBIN'G k BO^EU rBOU A. US. OT TUB FODHTEESTU 

The Boar was a badge of Edward III., and might 
tlierefore have been borne by any of his descendants ; 
but Richard III. is the only one to whom its adoption 
has been traced, t 

In the Privy Purse Expenses of Elizabeth of York, 
eldest daughter of Edward IV. and consort of 
Henry VII., is the tbUowing entry under date 23rd 
Nov. 1502 : — 

Itm. the same day to a aervaont of ^Sr. Gilbertes Talbottes in 
rewardo for bringmg a wyldo bora to the Qaene is. 



And in the "Household Book" kept by tlie steward 
of Squire Kitson of Hengrave, county Suffolk, 

* Keanet, " Parochial AntiquitieB," p. 450. By somo nnacconiitable 
mistaka KenuettraiiBlateB unam A (u(am jiom " ods shield of brawo," 
and his Tiew is adopted by Blonat, " Ancient Tenures," p. 97. 

The use of " Bore-speres" in Norfolk, a.d. 1450-0, Is referred to in 
the "Faston Letters," ed. Oairdner, vol. i.pp. 107, 371. 

t " ArchsBoIogia," Tol, t, p. 17; Hawkins, "English Coins," p. 278. 
O 2 
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beginning 1st October, 1572, we find under date 
January, 1573, this item : — 

" To Miles MoHse for a bore which he is charged to deliver every 
Chriateinaa as rent rated to the value of V8, for which he paid xxg, 
and BO there was allowed of that v«." 

To judge by the remains of the animal which have 
been found in various parts of the British Islands, 
Wild Boars at one time must have completely over- 
run the country. They were hunted in all the great 
forests, and in ancient surveys they are often nien- 



SKULL OF A WILD BOAR. (^ NAT. SIZE).* 

tioned amongst the wild animals of the district sur- 
veyed. 

Thus Erdeswick, who began his survey of Staf- 
fordshire about 1593, speaking of Chartley, says, 
" The park is very large, and hath therein red deer, 
fallow deer, wUd beasts (t.f., vrild cattle), and swine." 
In the peat mosses of Northumberland and West- 
moreland, skulls and bones of the Wild Boar have 

* From a specimen ia the Mnsenm of the Boyal College of Surgeons. 
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been frequently exhumed,* as well as in the peat at 
Newbury, Berks, and Romsey, Hants, t 

Leland tells us that at Blakeley, Lancashire, " wild 
bores, bulls, and falcons bredde in times paste," and 
there is close to Blakeley a place still called '* Boars 
Green." Leland also speaks of " Wild Bores or 
Swyne" on one of the Scilly Islands (Itin. second ed. 
vii. 108) ; but the animals referred to were probably 
domestic swine which had been introduced there, 
and had run wild. At Great Grimsby an annual 
quit rent of ;^ i 35. \d, is still paid to the Corporation 
of Grimsby in respect of a wood where formerly it 
possessed the right of hunting the Wild Boar, a pay- 
ment presumed to be an acquittal from the burden 
of having to provide one of these animals for the 
corporation to hunt. " The seal of the mayor of 
** Great Grimsby bears the legend Sigillum majoritatis 
de Grimesbt/^ and contains a representation of a Boar 
closely pursued by a dog, behind which is a hunts- 
man winding his horn. This device is descriptive of 
a privilege enjoyed by the mayor and burgesses of 
Grimsby, of hunting in the woods of the adjacent 
manor of Bradley, the lord of which was by his 
tenure obliged to provide yearly a Wild Boar for 
their diversion. These seals have long been laid 
aside and others adopted, containing the arms of the 
corporation: — azure, a chevron, sable, between three 
boars' heads ; the shield surroimded by a festooned 

* Some remarkably fine tasks of the Boar, found in Cresswell 
Moss, are preserved at Middleton Hall, near Wooler, the seat of Mr. 
G. H. Hughes. 

t Collet, "Phil. Trans.," I757i P- 112. 
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border, gules, with a narrow edge, vert. Above are 
two oak-branches crossed, proper, embowermg an 
escallop shell, azure."* 

In the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
are preserved two of the inferior incisors, and the 
right and left lower canines of a Wild Boar which, 
with a quantity of hazel nuts^ were transmitted to 
John Hunter in May, 1787, by Mr. Jones, of 
Abingdon, accompanied by a letter in the following 
terms : — 

" The inner jaw of a Wild Boar or some other ani- 
mal, and the nuts which I have taken the liberty to 
enclose in the box, were a few days since found about 
ten feet under ground by a labourer as he was dig- 
ging peat or turf. Several single tusks have been 
found, and they were all worn in the manner you 
will observe these to be at the extremities ; and the 
quantity of nuts was very considerable : they seemed 
to lay in a layer of white sand between the strata of 
peat. From whence could they come ? Is it possible 
they could remain there ever since the deluge ? 

(Signed) W. Jones. 

"Abingdon, Berka, May 23rd, 1787." 

" The layer of sand and nuts extended upwards of 
eighteen feet horizontally. " 

In the same Museum, specimen No. 1079, is 
the left inferior tusk of a Wild Boar {Sub scrofa) 

• Allen, ** Hiat. Co. Lincoln" (1830), voL ii. p. 241. 
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exhumed, eight or ten feet from the surface, out of 
the peat meadows, half a mile west of Newbury in 
Berkshire, presented by Mr. Alexander, surgeon, 
Newbury. 

A good account of this locality, under the name of 
the " Peatpit near Newbury," is contained in a letter 
dated February 24, 1757, from Dr. John Collet to 
the Bishop of Ossory, which is printed in the " Philo- 
sophical Transactions" for 1757 (p, 109). 

Many localities seem to indicate by their name 
the former haunts of this once common animal 
Brancepeth Castle, Durham, appears to have derived 
its name (Bran's path), from a noted Boar which 
infested that neighbourhood. Swindon, Swinford, 
Swinfield, and Swindale ;♦ '' Wild Boar FeU " in 
Westmoreland, particularly described by Pennant, t 
and " Wild Boar Clough" in Cheshire, are all names 
suggestive of the ancient haunts of this animal So 
also are Hogmer (Hants), Eversham and Everley, 
(from eofor^ a boar), Boarhunt (Hants), and Boars- 
ford (Hereford). 

Prior to the introductioji of Christianity into 
Scotland, the country by which St. Andrews is 
surrounded wore the aspect of a forest, in which a 
few patches of cultivated ground seem to have been 
interspersed. In this forest the hog or swine in its 
wild state abounded ; and from this circumstance it 
was denominated by the Picts, who at that period 

* Some interesting notes on the names of places commencing with 
" Swin" will be fonnd in The Antiquary, vol. i. pp. 47, 94, 139, 234, 
and vol. ii. p. 84. t *' Tonr to Alston Moor," p. 134. 
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occupied the east coast of Scotland, Mucros — muc in 
their language, which was the Celtic or Gaelic, signi- 
fying a sow or boar, and ros a peninsula or promon- 
tory. The correctness of this derivation is said to be 
confirmed by the fact that near the extremity of the 
parish the village of Boarhills still retains the 
original name of the district, but translated into the 
modem language. Boethius, however, states (fol. 
272) that the land in question was given to the See 
of St. Andrews by Alexander the First about 1x24, 
and was named "the Boars chase" {cursus apri) in 
consequence of an enormous Boar, which had done 
great damage in the neighbourhood, having been 
pursued and eventually killed there.* He further 
adds that its huge tusks, measuring twelve inches 
long, and three in their greatest width, were pre- 
served as trophies, and chained to the high altar of 
St. Andrews.t His words are : — " Auxit [Alexander] 
quoque facultates sacrce cedis B. Andrece^ cum aliis 
quibusdam prcediis, turn eo agro cut nomen est ^Apri 
cursus/ ab api^o immensi magnitudinis, qui edita homi- 
num et pecorum ingenti strage, scepe nequicquam a 
venatoribus, magna ipsorum periculo, petitus, tandem 
ab armata multitudine invasus, per hunc agrum pro- 
fugiens confossus est.'' He adds : — ''Extant immanis 
hujus beUua indicia^ dentes, quos maxillis exsertos 
habent^ admirandce magnitudinis longitudinis enini 



* See also Spotswood, " Hist. Church of Scotland" (1665), p. 134; 
and Martine, '* BeliqnisB Divi AndresB" (1797), p. 94. 

t " New Statist. Acct. Scotland," vol. ix. p. 449. The arms of the 
city of St. Andrews represent a boar leaning against a tree. 
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sunt 1 6 digitarum et latitudinis 4, relegati catenulis ad ^ 
ceUaa Divi Andrece"* 

Reference to a Boar-hunt in Scotland at an earlier 
date than this, however, is to be found in a Latin 
MS. history of the Gordon family, dated 1545, 
compiled from older MSS. by John Ferrarius, of 
Piedmont, a monk in the Abbey of Kinloss, Moray- 
shire, who also wrote a Supplement to the work of 
Boethius. A copy of the MS. referred to made for Sir 
Robert Gordon in 16 13 and entitled '^ Uistorice com- 
pendium de ongine el encremento Gordonice familioB in 
Scotia^ apud KinlosSy anno 1545/' is preserved in the 
Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, and from this we 
learn that amongst those who assisted Malcom III. 
of Scotland against the English about the year 105 7 
was one Gordon, who some time previously had slain 
a fierce Boar which had committed great depreda- 
tions in the neighbourhood of the Forest of Huntly. 
For this act of prowess he wa43 rewarded by the 
King, who bestowed upon him the lands of Gordon 
and Huntly, and sanctioned his carrying on his 
banner three boars' heads, or, in a field, azure. In 
the English translation of this work, from which 
Pennant quoted {vide antea, p. 19), the animal slain 
by Gordon is called a Bear, but this, as we have 
abeady shown (p. 24), was the Scottish pronunciation 
of Boar, and reference to the Latin original shows 
that the animal in question was unmistakably a Boar, 

* This must have been a splendid pair of tusks. The Boman digit, 
it shonld be remembered, was the sixteenth part of a foot ; and these 
tasks were doubtless measured along the oatside curre. 
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immanent aprum^ and that the heads upon the 
banner were likewise boars* heads — tria aprorum 
capita aurea. 

In the Highlands, the existence of the Wild Boar 
is generally and familiarly remembered. Its names — 
Fiadh-ChuUach (genericallythe wild hog), Fiadh-Thorc 
(the Sanglier or Wild Boar), Fiadh Mhuc (the Wild 
Sow) — are still well known, and traces of its times 
and locality are retained in tradition, ancient poetry, 
and the names of many places denominated from its 
haunts, as Slochd-Tuirc, the boar's den, Ih^uim-an- 
Tuirc, the boar's ridge, and Beannan Tuirc^ the boar's 
mountain.* 

On the west side of Benin-glo, Perthshire, are two 
places called ** Cam-torey " and " Coire-torey " — ie., 
the hill and the hollow of Boars ; in the same county 
is the Boar's Loch (Loch-an-tuirc).t Traces of 
this animal have been found in Gordon parish, 
Berwickshire, where land is said to have been 
granted by William the Conqueror to one who 
killed a certain Wild Boar which infested the 
district. J 

In Ireland swine existed, both in a wild and 
domesticated state, from the very earliest times, and 
have ever since contributed largely to the wealth of 
the people. The Wild Boar {Tore Jiadhain) abounded 
in the woods, which formerly covered a large portion 
of the country, and fed upon the acorns and beech- 

* Stuart, " Lays of the Doer Forest," ii. p. 217, 
t " Old Statist. Acct. Scotland," vol. ii. p. 478. 
J lb id, , vol . viii. p. 5 3. 
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mast ; hence the frequent mention in the ancient 
annals of Ireland, of the failure of these crops, as 
well as the years in which they abounded.* 

The earliest account known of the wild animals of 
Ireland is to be found in a tract Be mirabilibus Sacrce 
Scripturce, written by an Irish ecclesiastic named 
Augustine about the middle of the 7th century, and 
amongst other feroe naturcBy Wild Boars {sylvaticoa 
porcos) are especially mentioned, t 

Among the restrictions put upon one of the kings 
of Ulster in the Leabhar na g-Ceart, or " Book of the 
Rights and Privileges of the Kings of Erin," was that 
he was not to go into the Wild Boar's hunt, or to be 
seen to attack it alone. Giraldus Cambrensis, in his 
Topographia Ilibernice^ says, "In no part of the world 
have I seen such an abundance of boars and forest 
hogs. They are, however, small, misshapen, wary, 
no less degenerated by their ferocity and venom ous- 
ness than by the formation of their bodies." 

As regards their size, the statement of Giraldus has 
been confirmed by palaeontologists. Compared with 
veritable specimens of the ancient Wild Boar of 
Northern Europe, as found in the peat mosses of 
Scandinavia, especially in Zeeland, the Irish Wild 
Boar appears to have been a very diminutive animal. 
(Wilde, /. c, ) Dr. Scouler asserts that they continued 

* Wilde, " Proc. Roy. Irish Acad.," vol. vii. p. 208. 

t The brief allusion made in this tract to the fauna of Ireland, as 
quoted by Beeves (" Proc. Roy. Irish Acad." 1861) is as follows ; — 
" Quis enim, verhi gratia, lupos, cervos, et sylvaticoa porcos et vvJpes, 
iaxones et lepusculos et sesquivolos in Hiheniiam deveneret" This is 
one of the very few sources of information quoted in this volume 
which we have been unable to examine and verify. 
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to be plentiful in Ireland down to the seventeenth 
century, but the exact date of their extinction he 
was unable to ascertain.^' 

Many places in Ireland are called after the Wild 
Boar, as Sliahh-na-muice in Tipperary ; Gleann-na- 
muice-duibhe near Newry ; Ceann-tuirc in the Co. 
Cork. Muckross and Tore, also, at Killamey, are de- 
rived from the same root. The word Muckalagh 
enters largely into Irish topographical names, and 
signifies a place where pigs feed — probably on acorns. 
(Wnde, Ic.) 

Tusks of Wild Boars, dug up in Ireland, according 
to Thompson, are often of goodly dimensions. t 

Several attempts have been made to reintroduce 
these animals for the purpose of hunting, but, from 
various causes, none of the experiments proved very 
successful. In some instances thev throve well and 
increased, but the opposition of those whose crops 
they damaged was fatal to their existence for any 
length of time. Charles I. imported some from 
France,! and turned them out in the New Forest, 
where, according to Aubrey, *' they much encreased, 
and became terrible to the travellers." However, 
" in the civill warres," he says, " they were destroyed, 

* " Jonrn. Geol. Soc. Dublin," vol. i. p. 226. See also Wilde, 
'* Proc. Eoy. Irish Acad.," vol. vii. p. 208. 

t "Nat. Hist. Ireland," vol. iv. p. 36, 

J Gilpin says ** from Germany." He confirms Aubrey's statement 
as to their increase in the New Forest, and adds that " there is found 
there at this day (1791) a breed of hogs, commonly called forest pigs, 
which are very different from the usual Hampshire breed, and have 
about them several of the characteristic marks of the Wild Boar." — 
Forest Scenery, vo\, ii. pp. 168-169 (®^- Lauder). 
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but they have tainted all the breed of the pigges of 
the neighbouring partes, which are of their colour ; a 
kind of soot colour."* This was written in 1689. 
Evelyn, in a note to this passage, observes : " There 
were Wild Boars in a forest in Essex formerly. I 
Bent a Portugal boar and sow to Wotton in Surrey, 
which greatly increased ; but they digged the earth 
so up, and did such spoyle, that the country 
would not endure it : but they made incomparable 
bacon." 

At a later period, as recorded by Gilbert White, 
General Howe turned out some German Wild Boars 
in the forests ofWolmer and Alice Holt, of which 
he had a grant from the Crown ; but, as White 
says, "the country rose upon them and destroyed 
them."t 

The late Earl of Fife, who tried many experiments 
in introducing different animals into the Forest of 
Marr, turned out some Wild Boars by the advice 
of the Margrave of Anspach, who was at Marr 
Lodge on a visit ; but the experiment in this case 
did not answer, for want of acorns, their principal 
food. J 

Forty years ago, Mr. Drax, of Charborough Park, 
Dorsetshire, made a similar experiment. Two pairs, 
one from Russia the other from France, were originally 
turned out in the woodsatCharboro', and after remain- 
ing there several years they, or their descendants, 

• Aubrey, "Nat. Hist. Wilts," p. 59. 

t " Nat. Hist, of Selborne," Letter ix. to Pennant. 

X Scrope's " Art of Deer Stalking," p. 406. 
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were removed to Morden, a few miles distant. 
The Russian breed was wilder and more ferocious 
than the French. The litters, which averaged from 
xo to 12, were not interfered with, but ran wild with 
their parents. They were not hunted but caught 
in nets or shot. Writing to a mutual friend in 
September, 1879, Mr. Drax says : "I fenced them in 
with a wood paling in the wood where I built the 
present tower, and used to shoot them. The latter 
part of the time I kept them at Morden Park, and 
bred a lot of them, feeding them on turnips and com. 
They were savage and troublesome, however, to keep 
within bounds, and I therefore killed them. They 
were good eating when fed upon com." 

Scott, in his " British Field Sports," the second 
edition of which was published in 1 820, says, "Seveitil 
Wild Boars of this accidental kind have flourished 
within my memory ; in particular two in the woods 
between Mersey Island and Colchester, in Essex, 
which many yeara since were the terror of that 
neighbourhood for a considerable time, and stood 
many a gallant hunt." 

In olden times the enclosure in which the Boars 
used to be fattened was termed a "Boar-frank." 
Shakespeare nses the word in the Second Part of 
Henry IV." : 

*' Doth the old boar feed in the old frank P" 

And in one of the Household Books of Lord William 
Howard, of Naworth Castle, Cumberland, under date 
Sept. 25, 1622, is an entry of payment 

" To Bob. Bnrthom for mending a boar-frank .... iiijd.'' 
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These " boar-franks," it would seem, were at one 
time not uncommon in parts of Suffolk. The 
anonymous author of the ** History and Antiquities 
of the Ancient Villa of Wheatfield in the County 
of Suffolk" (first printed in 4to in 1758, and re- 
published in the second volume of Dodsley's 
"Fugitive Pieces," pp. 77-115), referring to the 
state of the parish and the manners and pursuits 
of the inhabitants, remarks : — ** ITie prevailing taste 
runs much upon building temples io Cloacii and 
menageries for Wild Boars ; structures in them- 
selves beautiful, but at the expense of that noble 
Boman Way, the Via Icenorum^ that leads through 
the parish, which they narrow and obumbrate. " 

At Chartley Park, Staffordshire — where, three 
hundred years ago, as we learn from Erdeswick, wild 
swine roamed at large — the present Earl Ferrers 
proposed to reintroduce these animals, having been 
presented, with a boar by Mr. W. J. Evelyn, of 
Wotton House, near Dorking, and witli a sow by 
Mr. F. H. Salvin, of Whitmoor House, near Guild 
ford. The proposed experiment, however, failed, for 
the boar died on the road, from the heat of the 
weather, and the sow not long afterwards, from an 
accident. 

In Derbyshire a similar attempt at reintroduction 
was made by the late Sir Francis Darwin, to whose 
son, Mr. E. L. Darwin, we are indebted for the 
following graphic account of the experiment : — 

"My father (the late Sir Francis Darwin) pos- 
sessed an estate in Derbyshire, which consisted of 
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the wildest and most picturesque land, a great part 
of which was naturally wooded, and another part 
artificially planted with larch, Scotch fir, and spruce. 
About the year 1826 he received a present from 
the late Sir William Ingilby of a German Boar, 
and from Mr. Michaelis two Alpine boars and two 
sows. * The German boar was a large, powerful 
animal, of a tawny red colour, and the others were 
a dusky black. It was my father's intention to 
turn them all out in the woods, and let them have 
the free run of about two hundred acres ; but the 
red boar was found to be so utterly irreclaimable 
through his ferocity, that, so far as he was concerned, 
the idea was given up, and the black boars and sows 
only were allowed their liberty. A cross of the two 
breeds was, however, determined on, and in sub- 
sequent years the sows produced both red and black 
progeny. 

" Although most formidable-looking creatures, the 
Alpine boars were perfectly harmless, unless inten- 
tionally irritated, and I must allow that their tampers 
were occasionally tried by myself amongst others, 
when they could be teased from some safe spot. 
On such"^ occasions they would stand with one foot 
much advanced, and the head drawn back, and the 
attitude was emphasized by a ferocious * chopping' 
of the jaws, till the foam used to fall on the ground, 
and the great formidable tusks were alarmingly 
displayed. I only wonder now why the numerous 
blows on the head from large stones, which were a 
part of the performance, were never revenged when 
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the recipient met me unexpectedly and no refuge 
was near. Brought up in this wild country, I . 
carried a gun when very young, and as I never went 
into the woods without one, I suppose I felt com- 
paratively safe. I recollect that one of our grooms, 
when making a short cut through a fern bed which 
existed on one part of the property, was unexpectedly 
charged by a sow, but he escaped by the hardest 
running. From her manner it was evident that she 
had young ones, and my father, myself, and the 
groom and keeper, went up the same afternoon — a 
Sunday it was — and we discovered a nest in the 
fern -bed, but could not go nearer than a few yards, 
as the sow stood at the entrance and forbade any 
further advance. The young pigs were seen a week 
or two afterwards, and they were all red-coloured, 
but with a few black up-and-down stripes. The two 
old boars gradually got to know my father, and 
they would take bread from his hand, and I have 
seen them rub their frothy snouts against his old 
shooting-jacket pocket when he has been sitting 
down, as if asking to be fed — ^which no doubt was 
their meaning. 

"At one time there were a good many vipers and 
snakes on the property, but they gradually dis- 
appeared ; and my father, attributing this to the 
presence of the boars, succeeded once in catching a 
full-grown viper, and, having enticed one of the 
boars into a shed, threw the viper down close to 
him. The viper, instead of attempting to escape, 
At once came to "attention," and the boai', after a 

H 
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preliminary " chop " or two, dashed at it. The 
viper seemed to strike him two or three times on 
the snout, but the boar, putting one foot on him, 
pulled him to pieces in a few seconds, and certainly 
did not suffer any subsequent inconvenience from 
the viper's attacks. Jack and Dick (the two black 
boars) died natural deaths, and their successors de- 
generated in size, and seemed gradually to become 
tame and spiritless; they have been extinct for 
forty years or so. The old red boar Uved for some 
years confined in a large yaxd, and at enmity with 
everyone; a more untameable animal there could 
not be. He came to an undignified end, being fed 
and kUled like his tame brethren. After death he 
was skinned and stuffed, and when I last saw him 
he was in the lumber room at the Priory, near 
Derby, and, like the celebrated wolf killed by the 
deerhound Gelert, he was "tremendous still in 
death." The head of one of his grandsons is or was 
in the Derby Museum, and a formidable-looking 
object it is, with immense tusks. This descendant 
died from eating a poisoned rat which had been 
thoughtlessly thrown to him. 

" The very last of the Sydnope boars was shot in 
the year 1837, and the fact was recorded in verse, 
by one of the party, very humorously and success- 
fully." 

The exact date of the extinction of the Wild Boar 
in Britain is uncertain. 

There were Wild Boars in Durham in 1531-33. 
In the Accounts of the Bursar of the Monastery of 
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Durham for these years are several entries of pay- 
ments made for bringing in Wild Boars ; thus : — 

1 53 1. 28. Marcii, Et Ohristifero lUchardeon, i aper, 6«. Bd, 
1 533. Et in uno apro empto de Thoma Cottysfwih, Ss, 
Et in uno apro empto de Thoma Ohepman, 1 1«. 

The price doubtless varying with the size and con- 
dition of the animal. 

When Henry VIII. visited Wulf hall, Savernake, 
the residence of the Seymours, in 1539 and 1543, 
there were Wild Boars in the adjoining forest, as we 
learn from the '* Household Book" of Edward Sey- 
mour, Earl of Hertford, some extracts of which have 
been printed in the Wiltshire Archceologiccd Magazine 
for June, 1875 (pp. 1 71-177).* The following 
entries occur : — 

" Paid to Morse and Grammatts for helpyng to take the 

wjlde swyne in the forest /^, 

And for 8 hempen halters to bjnd their legs 4c?. 

And for drink for them that helped to take them . . . 4^. 

Again : — 

To Edmnnd Coke and Wm. Morse and others for 

sekyng wilde swyne in the forest 2 days . . . 2«. 6(2. 

To Thomas Christopher for his costes when he caryed 
the two wilde bores to the Court to my Lord 
att Wynsor, All-hallowen even 3*. 4^. 

In 1 6 1 7, it was still to be found in Lancashire ; 
for when James I. in that year visit6d Sir Richard 
Hoghton, at Hoghton Tower, near Whalley, one of 
the dishes with which the royal banquet was more 
than once supplied was "Wild-boar pye.' "t 

♦ An interesting article on Savernake Forest, by the Eev. Canon 
Jackson, will be found in the same Magazine for August, 1880 

(pp. 26-44). 
t Nicholls, " Progresses, Ac., of James I.," voL iii. p. 402. 

H 2 
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In the same year the King hunted the Boar at 
Windsor. Adam Newton, in a letter to Sir Thoraas 
Puckering, Bart., dated Deptford, Sept. 28, 16 17, 
writes: **I was at Hampton Court on Sunday 
last, where the Court was indeed very full ; King, 
Queen and Prince aU residing there for the time. 
The King and Prince, after their coming from 
Theobalds this day se'nnight, went to Windsor 
to the hunting of the Wild Boar, and came back on 
Satmxky."* 

In Westmoreland the last Wild Boar is said to 
have been killed near Staveley by a man named 
Gilpin, t the country round being at that time all 
forest and fell. Close to the spot indicated is an inn, 
still called " Wild Boar Inn," while the bridge over 
the beck is known as "Gilpin's Bridge." A tradition of 
the former existence of the Wild Boar in this neigh- 
bourhood is still current, but no date can now be 
assigned for the destruction of the last of its race. 
It is referred to approximately as " about 200 years 
ago," which carries us back to the reign of Charles II., 
and this is the latest date at which I have been able 
to find any mention of this animal in a wild 
state in England. An old " Account Book of the 
Steward of the Manor of Chartley : Praeses. Com. 
Ferrers," contains the following entry : — 

" 1683. — ^Feb. Pd. the cooper for a paile for ye wild swine o-2«o " 

This shows that the Wild Boar was not extinct in 

* " The Court and Times of James I.," vol. ii, p. 34. 

t It appears by an Inquisition 20 Eliz., that in this year William 
Gilpin held the manor of Over Staveley {see Nicholson, " Hist, and 
Antiq. Westm. and Cumberl.," vol. i. p. 139). 
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England so early as has been supposed— that is, 
previously to Charles I.'s attempt to reintroduce 
it into the New Forest. 

Of the few English writers who have described the 
hunting of the Wild Boar as formerly practised in 
England, George Turbervile, a gentleman of Dorset- 
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shire, has furnished the best account in his " Booke 
of Hunting," published in 1575, a second edition of 
which appeared in 161 1. In this work, which is 
now very nvre, and of which we possess an im- 
perfect copy, a long account is g^ven of the " Wyld 
Bore" and its ways. " Although it ought not," he 
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says, "to be counted among the beasts of venery 
which are chaseable with hounds, for he is the 
proper prey of a mastiffe and such like dogs, for 
as much as he is a heavy beast and of great force, 
trusting and asseying himselfe in his tuskes and his 
strength, and therefore will not so lightly flee nor make 
chase before hounds. So that you cannot (by hunting 
of the Bore) know ye goodnesse or swiftness of them, 
and there withall to confesse a truth, I think it a 
great pitie to hunte (with a good kenell of hounds) at 
such chases : and that for such reasons and considera- 
tions as followe. 

" First, he is the onely beast which can dispatch a 
hound at one blow, for though other beasts do bite, 
snatch, teare, or rend your houndes, yet there is 
hope of remedie if they be well attended ; but if a 
Bore do once strike your hounde, and light betweene 
the foure quarters of him, you shall hardly see 
him escape ; and therewithall this subtiltie he hath, 
that if he be run with a good kenell of hounds, 
which he perceiveth holde in rounde and followe him 
harde, he will flee into the strongest thicket that he 
can finde, to the end he may kill them at his leisure 
one after another, the which I have scene by experience 
oftentimes. And amongst others, I saw once a 
Bore chased and hunted with fiftie good hounds 
at the least, and when he saw that they were 
all in full crie and helde in round together, he 
turned heade upon them, and thrust amiddest 
the thickest of them in such sorte that he slew 
sometimes sixe or seaven in [this] manner in the 
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twinkling of an eye: and of the fiftie houndes 
there went not twelve sounde and alive to their 
masters houses. 

" Againe, if a kennell of houndes be once used to 
hunte a Bore, they will become lyther, and will never 
willingly hunte fleeing chases againe. Forasmuch as 
they are (by him) accustomed to hunte with more 
'ease and to find great scent. For a Bore is a beast 
of a very hot scent, and that is contrary jbo light 
fleeing chases which are hunted with more paine to 
the hound, and yet therwith do not leave so great 
scent. And for these causes, whosoever meaneth to 
have good hoimds for an Hart, Hare, or Row-deare, 
let him not use them to hunt the Bore : but since 
men are of sundry opinions, and love to hunte such 
chases as lie moste commodiously aboute their dwell- 
ing places, I wiU here describe the propertie of the 
Bore and how they may hunt him, and the manner 
of killing him either with the sword or bore-speare, 
aa you shall also see it set out in portray ture hereafter 
in his place." 

Then follows a chapter '^ of the nature and suhtiltie 
of the Bore^^ wherein we are told that " the Bore is 
of this nature, that when his dame doth pigge 
him, he hath as many teeth as ever he will have 
whiles he liveth, neither will their teeth any 
way multiply or encrease but onely in greatnesse 
and length. Amongst the rest they have foure, 
which (with the Frenchmen) are called dSfenses^ 
And we call them tuskes or tusches, whereof the 
two highest do not hurte when he striketh, but 
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serve onely to whet the other two lowest : but with 
those lower tuskes, they stryke marvellously and kill 
oftentimes, " 

There is a diflference between the wild and tame 
swine which, as may be supposed, did not escape 
the notice of huntsmen in olden times, when the 
pursuits of the chase alone engrossed their most 
immediate attention. The information which they 
have left us on this and many other points is all 
the more valuable, as we have no longer the means 
of forming those comparisons which, from the expe- 
rience of their lives, they were able to record with 
accuracy. 

" The difference between the wild swine and our 
hogs," says TurbervUe, "is great, and that in sundry 
respects. First they are commonly blacke, or grisled, or 
streaked with blacke, whereas ours[are white, sanded, 
and of all coloures. Therewithal the wyld sywne in 
their gate do always set the hinder foote within the 
fore foote, orvery neare, and stay themselvesmoreupon 
the toe than upon the heele, shutting theirclaws before 
close : and commonly they strike their gards (which are 
their dew clawes) upon the ground, the whichsway out- 
wards : and the sides of their hoofs do cut and pare 
the ground, the which our swine do not, for they 
spread and open their fore clawes leaving the ground 
between them : and they be commonly round and 
worne, leaning and staying more upon the heele, than 
upon the toe. Againe, they set not their hinder foote 
within their fore foote, and their gards fall straight 
upon the ground, and never shoyle or leane outwards : 
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and they do beat down and soile the ground and cut 
it not. Ako the soale of their feete is fleshy, and 
maketh no plaine print upon the ground as the wild 
swine do. There is likewise great diflference in their 
rowtings : for a wild swine doth rowt deeper, because 
his snout is longer : and when they come into come 
fieldes they follow a furrow, rowting and worming all 
along by some balke untill they come to the end. But 
tame swine rowte here and there all about the fields 
and never foliowe their rowting as the wild swine do. 
Likewise you may know them by the difference in 
their feedings in come growne : for the wild swine 
beare downe the come rounde about them, in one 
certaine place, and tame swine feede scattering here 
and there." 

" The Wild Boar," says Turbervile, *' has only one 
litter in the year." 

In regard to the mode of hunting this animal as 
formerly practised in England, the plan seems to 
have been to follow it with relays of hounds until 
brought to bay, and then to rush in on foot or on 
horseback, and despatch it with sword or spear. 
Turbervile says : — " If he stand at bay, the hunts- 
men must ryde in unto him as secretly as they can 
without much noyse, and when they be neare him, 
let them cast round about the place where he 
standeth, and run upon him all at once, and it shall 
be hard if they give him not one sketch with a 
sword or some wound with a bore-speare : and let 
them not strike lowe, for then they shall commonly 
hit him on the snoute, because he watcheth to take 
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all blowes upon his tuskes or thereabouts. But let 
them lift up their hands high and strike right 
downe; and let them beware that they strike not 
towards their horses but that other way ; for on that 
side that a Bore feeleth himself hurte, he tumeth head 
strayght waies whereby he might the sooner hurt or 
kill their horses if they stroke towards them. And 
if they lie in the plaine, then let them cast a cloake 
about their horses, and they maye the better ride 
about the Bore, and strike at him as they passe ; 
but stay not long in a place. 

*'It is a certaine thing experimented and found 
true, that if you hang belles upon collers about your 
houndes necks, a Bore will not so soone strike at 
them, but flee endwaies before them, and seldome 
stand at bay." 

In France, where the sport of Wild Boar hunting is 
still kept up in the olden style, different names are 
given to the animal at diflerent ages. While quite 
young, when it is striped, it is called la livrce^ and 
marcassin ; in the autumn, when the stripes disap- 
pear and it assumes a reddish brown colour, it is 
termed bite ronsse and b^te de compagnie (from 
keeping with the herd), names which are retained 
until two years old ; from two to three years old it 
is called ragot^ a word the etymology of which is 
unknown ; * from three to four, sangliei* a son tiers-an^ 
or simply tiers an ; from four to five, quartanier ; 
from five to six, quintanier and vieua: sanglier. After 
this age, when both sexes become quite grey, the ears, 

* See Bolland, '' Fanne Popolaire de la France," p. 75. 
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legs, and tail only remaining black, it is called grand 
vietix sanglier and solitaire. 

The winter coat of the Wild Boar is quite different 
to that which he wears in summer. The entire body in 
winter is clothed with down, over which comes a thick 
coat of coarse hair, forming a stiff mane of long bristles 
down the neck and shoulders. This is all shed as 
the summer approaches, when, with a smooth coat and 
no biifitles, he looks quite a different animal To see 
him at his best it is needless to say he should be 
viewed in winter. His appearance is then extremely 
picturesque, with his short round black ears standing 
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erect through his stiff grey mane ; high shoulders, 
drooping towards the tail ; his black 1^ almost as 
fine as those of a deer, denoting speed and activity ; 
and a tail which he nervously twitches while champ- 
ing his tusks and darting " mischief " in every look 
of his small twinkling eyes. 

The tail, it should be observed, is never curled, as 
frequently,though erconeously.represented in pictures, 

* From a carved born in possession of the author. 
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but is perfectly straight, with a tuft at the end, not 
unlike that of the bison, and is carried erect when 
running. 

Mr. F. H. Salvin, to whom reference has been 
already made, kept a Wild Boar for six or seven years, 
which was given him by H.H. the Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh, and came originally from Syria. This 
animal, a female, became remarkably tame, and would 
follow her owner about like a dog. In Land and 
Water of January 12, 1867, he gave an interestmg 
account of her, which is too long to be quoted here 
in ecotenso^ but from which we extract the following 
particulars : — 

*' She follows me almost daily in my walks like a 
dog, to the great astonishment of strangers. Of 
course I only take her out when the crops are too low 
to be injured ; during the spring and summer months 
I merely take her for a run in the park, where she 
can do no harm. No dog can be more obedient to 
the whistle than she is. In the heat of summer she 
is fond of a swim, and has followed me in a boat to 
a great distance. I always have her belled, to 
hear where she is in the woods, and the bell, which 
is a good sheep's bell, is fastened round her neck with 
a strap and buckle. This was of use last autumn, for 
upon one occasion I lost her for a night or two by her 
remaining behind with her young ones amongst the 
acorns ; and when I found her by the bell's sound, I 
was amused to see the immense quantity of rushes 
which she had collected in a snug dry spot for a lair 
for herself and family. 
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Her leaping powers are extraordinary, over water 
or timber. On one occasion she cleared some palings 
three feet ten inches in height. As she had young 
only in the summer time, I suspect they hreed but 
once a year in the wild state." 

This confirms the statement of Turbervile to the 
effect that the Wild Boar produces only one litter 
in the year. 

3t was formerly the custom on Christmas Day at 
Queen's College, Oxford (whether still observed or 
tiot, we cannot say), to bring into hall a boar's head 



with great ceremony and song, as described by 
Aubrey in one of his MSS. preserved in the Aah- 
molean Museum. Tradition represents this usage of 
Queen's as a commemoration of an act of valour per- 
formed by a student of that college, who, while walk- 
ing in the neighbouring forest of Shotover, and read- 
ing Aristotle, was suddenly attacked by a wild boar. 
The furious beast came open-mouthed upon the 
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youth, who, however, very courageously and with a 
happy presence of mind, is said to have " rammed in 
the volimie and cried Grcecum est,** fairly choking the 
savage with the sage.* 

We can scarcely dip into the history of the Wild 
Boar in days gone by without being reminded of the 
" Boar's Head" in Eastcheap, so happily referred to 
by Shakespeare, and so pleasantly descanted on by 
Goldsmith in his "Reverie at the Boar's Head 
Tavern;" and we are tempted to give an illus- 
tration of this famous sign, in reduced facsimile 
from the engraving in Pennant's *' London." That 
author thus alludes to it : — " A little higher up on 
the left hand is Eastcheap, immortalized by Shake- 
speare as the place of rendezvous of Sir John 
Falstaff and his merry companions. Here stood 
the Boar's Head tavern ; the site is now covered 
with modem houses, but in the front one is still 
preserved the memory of the sign, the Boar's Head 
cut in stone. Notwithstanding the house is gone, 
we shall laugh at the humour of the jovial knight, 
his hostess, Bardolph, and Pistol, as long as the 
descriptive pages of our great dramatic writer exist 
in our entertained imagination." 

Hone, in his " Year Book," gives a brief account 
of a visit which he paid to this memorable hostelry. 
" I could not,'* he says, " omit a sight of this remark- 
able place ; but upon my approach to Eastcheap, the 
inhabitants were fled, the house shut up, and instead 
of an half timber building, with one story projecting 

♦ Wade*s " Walks in Oxford," 1817, vol. i. p. 167. 
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over the other, as I expected, the edifice was modem, 
with a date in the front of 1668. I immediately 
concluded that the old house was burnt down by 
the great fire." Goldsmith's latest editor, Colonel 
Cunningham, in a note to the essay above referred 
to, assures us that this was so. 

Hone, however, continued his researches. On 
each side of the doorway he observed "a vine- 
branch carved^in wood, rising more than three feet 
from the ground, loaded with leaves and clusters; 
and on the top of each a little Falstaff, eight inches 
high, in the dress of his day. " This induced him to 
make further inquiry, when he ascertained that the 
place had been sold by auction three week's before, 
at Garraway's coflfee-house ;* that the purchaser was 
a stranger, and had the keys ; and that a sight of 
the premises could not be obtained. *' There is 
nothing," he says, " more difficult than to find out 
a curiosity which depends upon others, and which 
nobody regards. With some trouble,'' he continues, 
" I procured a sight of the back buildings. I foimd 
them in that ancient state which convinced me that 
tradition, Shakespeare and Goldsmith, were right ; 
and could I have gained admission into the premises 
of mine hostess. Mistress Quickly, I should certainly 
have drank a cup of sack in memory of the bulky 
knight." 

There was another and more ancient hostelry 

* The date of bis yisit is not stated, but the date of his Preface to 
" The Year Book," in which his account is printed (under "December 3")* 
IS January, 1832. 
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called the "Boar's Head," though less celebrated 
than the one just mentioned. It was situate in 
Southwark, and was standing in Henry the Sixth's 
time. It is referred to in the " Past on Letters," in a 
letter from Henry Wyndesore to John Paston, dated 
August 27, 1458. The writer says, — "Please you 
to remembre my maistre at your best leiser, wheder 
his old promise shall stande as touchyng my pre- 
ferrying to the ' Boreshed' in Suthwerke."* 

It is in this same collection that we find mention 
made of the use of " boar-spears" in Norfolk, in the 
fifteenth century, first in a petition of John Paston 
to the King and Parliament, in 1450, touching his 
expulsion from Gresham by Lord Molyns, whose 
retainers held forcible possession of this manor " with 
bore-speres, swordes, and gesemys" (battle-axes) ; 
and again in a similar petition of Walter Ingham in 

I4S4-+ 
The boar-spear of those days was very difierent 

from the spear now used by boar-hunters in India. 
Nicholas Cox, in " The Gentleman's Recreation," 
first published in 1674, thus describes it: — "The 
hunting spear must be very sharp and broad, branch- 
ing forth into certain forks, so that the boar may 
not break through them upon the huntsman." The 
modem Anglo-Indian spear is from six to eight feet 
long ; the shaft of bamboo weighted with lead ; the 
spear-head a broad and stout blade. 

* " The Paston Letters," ed. Gairdner, vol. i. p. 431. 
t Op. cit., vol, i., pp. 107, 271. 
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Cania lupus. 

Or the five species which come within the scope of 
the p]*e8ent work, the Wolf was the last to disappear. 
On this account, partly, the mateiials for its history 
as a British animal are more complete than is the 
case with any of the others. 

To judge by the osteologlcal remains which the 
researches of geologists have brought to light, there 
was perhaps scarcely a county in England or Wales 
in which, at one time or another, Wolves did not 
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abound, while in Scotland and Ireland they must 
have been even still more numerous. 

The vast tracts of unreclaimed forest land which 
formerly existed in these realms, the magnificent 
remnants of which in many parts still strike the 
beholder with awe and admiration, afforded for 
centuries an impenetrable retreat for these animals, 
from which it was well-nigh impossible to dnve 
them. It was not, indeed, until all legitimate 
modes of hunting and trapping had proved in vain, 
until large prices set upon the heads of old and 
young had alike failed to compass their entire 
destruction, that by cutting down or burning whole 
tracts of the forests which harboured them, they 
were at length effectually extirpated. 

In the course of the following remarks it is proposed 
to deal, first, with the geological evidence of the 
former existence and distribution of Wolves in the 
British Islands ; secondly, wdth the historical evidence 
of their survival and gradual extinction. 

Under the latter head it will be convenient to 
arrange the evidence separately for England and 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland : and, as regards 
England and Wales, to subdivide the subject 
chronologically into (i) the Ancient British Period; 
(2) the Anglo-Saxon Period; and (3) the period 
intervening between the Norman Conquest and the 
reign of Henry VII. 

In this reign, it is believed, the last trace of the 
Wolf in England disappeared, since history there- 
after is silent on the subject. In Scotland and 



Ireland, however, this was by no means the case, as, 
later on, we shall he able to show. 

Geological EvroENCE. 

Owing to the great similarity which exists between 
the skeleton of a Wolf and that of a large Dog, such 
as would be used in the chase, it is very difficult to 
distinguish between them. Professor Owen, in his 
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" British Fossil Mammals," has remarked upon this 
difficulty, and, following Cuvier, has pointed out the 
cluef distinguishing characters which may be relied 
upon for identification, and which lie chiefly in the 
skull. He says : — " The Wolf has the triangular 
part of the forehead behind the orbits a little nar- 
rower and flatter, the occipito-sagittal crest longer 
and loftier, and the teeth, especially the canines, 
proportionately larger."* 

• Compare the crania of the Wolf here figured (pp. 120, 121) with 
those of the Dog, upper and under surfaces, given by Professor 
Flower in his " Oateologj of the Mammalia," pp. 113, 116 (ist ed.). 
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So far as we have been enabled to collect the evi- 
dence, it would appear that undoubted remains of the 
Wolf have been found in the following localities, for 
a knowledge of many of which we are indebted to 
Professor Boyd Dawkins' able paper, "On the 
Distribution of the British Post-Glacial Mammals,'" 
published in the Quarterly Jowmal of the Geological 
Society, vol. xxv. 1869, p. 192. 

Berkshire. — ^Windsor (Mus. Geol. Survey). 

DsRBTSHiBE. — Pleafiby Vale (Mus. Geol Survey) ; Windy Knoll, 
Castleton (Dawkins, " Quart. Joum. Greol. Soc.'* xzzi. p. 246, 
and xzziii. p. 727) ; Creswell Crag Caves (Mello and Busk, 
''Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc." xzzi. p. 684; Dawkins, op. cit. 
xzzii. p. 248, and zzxiii. pp. 590 and 602.) 

DsvonsHiRE. — Bench Cave, Brixham (W. A. Sanford); Kent*a 
Hole, Torquay (Mus. Geol. Soc., Mus Boy. Coll. Surg., and 
Mus. Oxford) ; Oreston, near Plymouth (Brit. Mus. and Mus. 
Geol. Soc. ; Owen, " Brit. Foss. Mamm." p. 123). 

GLiiMOBG ANSHiK]^. — Go wer, Bacon*s Hole (Mus. Swansea ; FsJconer, 
"Palaont. Mem." ii. pp. 183, 325, 340, 349, 501); Bosco's 
Hole (Mus, Swansea ; Falconer, tom. cit. pp. 510, 589) ; Crow 
Hole (Mus. Swansea; Falconer, tom. cit. p. 519); Dehorah 
Den (Mus. Swansea; FsJconer, tom. cit. p. 467) ; Long Hole 
(Falconer, tom. cit. pp. 400, 525, 538) ; Minchin Hole (Brit. 
Mus. ; Mus. Swansea) ; Paviland (Mus. Oxford and Swan- 
sea; Owen, "Brit. Foss. Mamm." p. 124); Bavenscliff 
(Falconer, tom. cit. p. S^9)\ Spritsail Tor (id. pp. 179,462, 
477» 522). 

Gloucestershire. — ^Tewkesbury (Owen, " Brit. Foss. Mamm."). 

Kent. — Murston, Sittingbourne (Mus. G^l. Survey). 

Essex. — Valley of the Boding, Ilford (Sir A. Brady). 

Norfolk. — Denver Sluicef (Mus. G«oL Cambr.). 

Oxfordshire. — ^Thame (Coll. Codrington, " Quart. Joum. Geol. 
Soc." XX. p. 374). 

Somersetshire. — Benwell Cave (W. Borrer); Blendon (Mus. 
Taunton) ; Hutton (Mus. Taunton) ; Sandford Hill (Mus. 
Taunton) ; Uphill (Mus. Bath and Taunton) ; Wokey Holo 
(Mus. Oxford, Taunton, and Bristol). 

t A landscape by B. W. Fraser '' On the Ouze near Denver Sluice " 
was exhibited at the Boyal Academy in 1877, No. 794. The locality 
is a few miles to the South of Downham Market, and just below where 
the old and new Bedford rivers run into the natural stream. 
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Sussex. — Bracklesbam (Brit. Mns. and Mas. Ohichester) ; Feven* 

Bey* (" Sussex ArcksBol. Coll." xxiv. p. 160.) 
WiLTSHiELB. — ^Vale of Kennet (" Sussex Archeeol." torn. dt.). 
YoRKSHiBE. — Bielbeoks (Mus. York ; " Phil. Mag." vol. vi. p. 225) ; 

Kirkdalo (Brit. Mus., Mns. Geol. Soc. and B07. Coll. Surg ; 
* Buckland, "Trans. Broy. Soc." 1822; Clift, ii 1823, p. 90). 

We have here a dozen counties in different parts 
of England and Wales, north, south, east, and west, 
which show clearly from their position how very gene- 
rally distributed the Wolf must formerly have been. 

The geological record, however, is but an im- 
perfect one in showing the distribution of the Wolf 
in bygone times, for to the localities above mentioned 
might be added numerous others in which we know 
from history that this animal formerly aboimded. 
The forest of Riddlesdale in Northumberland ; the 
great forests of Blackbumshire and Bowland in 
Lancashire ; Richmond Forest, Yorkshire ; Sherwood 
Forest, Nottinghamshire ; Savemake Forest, Wilts ; 
the New Forest ; the forests of Bere and Irwell, and 
many others, are on record as former strongholds of 
these ferocious animals. To these we shall have 
occasion to refer later when dealing with the 
historical evidence. 

Unlike other extinct British animals, the Wolf 
apparently has not deteriorated ui size, for the fossil 
bones which have been discovered, as above men- 
tioned, are not larger, nor in any way to be dis- 
tinguished from those of European wolves of the 
present day. 

* In 1 85 1 many skulls of Wolves were taken out of a disused 
mediaeval well at Fevensey Castle. 
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HiSTOBiCAL Evidence — England. 

Ancient Britisli Period. — Dio Nicaeus, speaking 
of the inhabitants of the northern parts of this 
island, tells us they were a fierce and barbarous 
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people, who tilled no ground, but lived upon the 
depredations they committed in the southern dis- 
tricts or upon the food they procured by hunting. 
Strabo also says {lib. iv.) that the dogs bred in 
Britain were highly esteemed, upon the Continent on 
account ot their excellent qualities for bunting, and 
these qualities, he seems to hint, were natural to 



them, and not the effect of tutorage by theii" foreign 
masters. Wolf-hunting appears to have been a 
favourite pursuit with the ancient Britons. Mera- 
pricius or Meraprys, one of the immediate descendants 
of Brutus, who reigned until B,c. g8o, fell a victim 
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in that year to the Wolves which he delighted to 
pursue, and was unfortunately devoured by them. 

" Hys brotliir he alwe — 
For tyl Buccede tyl h;m as kyng. 
It happpide Byne at a bnotyog 
Wytbt wolwya hym to weiyde be ; 
Swa endyit his iniqnite," 

Wyntotenie CrmiyJiil, i. p. 54. 

Blaiddyd, another British monarch (b.c. 863), who 
seems to have been learned in chemistry, is said to 
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have discovered the medicinal properties of the Bath 
mineral waters, by observing that cattle when 
attacked and wounded by the Wolves went and 
stood in these waters, and were then healed much 
sooner then they would have been by any other 
means. From this it may be inferred that Wolf- 
hunting was found by the ancient Britons to be a 
necessary and pleasurable, yet dangerous, pursuit. 

We do not find, says Strutt,* that during the 
establishment of the Romans in Britain, there were 
any restrictive laws promulgated respecting the 
killing of game. It appears to have been an 
established maxim in the early jurisprudence of that 
people, to invest the right of such things as had no 
master with those who were the first possessors. 
Wild beasts, birds, and fishes became the property of 
those who first could take them. It is most 
probable that the Britons were left at liberty to 
exercise their ancient privileges; for had any 
severity been exerted to prevent the destruction of 
game, such laws would hardly have been passed over 
without the slightest notice being taken of them by 
the ancient historians. 

Anglo-Saxon Period. — ^As early as the ninth cen- 
tury, and doubtless long before that, a knowledge of 
hunting formed an essential part of the education of 
a young nobleman. Asser, in his " Life of Alfred the 
Great," assures us that that monarch before he was 
twelve years of age " was a most expert and active 
hunter, and excelled in all the branches of that most 

* " Sports and Pastimes of the People of England." 
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noble art, to which he applied with incessant labour 
and amazing success." Hunting the Wolf, the Wild 
Boar, the Fox, and the Deer, were the favourite 
pastimes of the nobility of that day, and the Dogs 
which they employed for these various branches of the 
sport, were held by them in the highest estimation. 
Such ravages did the Wolves commit during vrinter, 
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particulai'ly in January when the cold was severest, 
that the Saxons distinguished that month by the 
name of " Wolf month." 

"The month which we now call January," says 
Verstegan, "they called 'Wolf monat,' to wit, 'Wolf 
moneth,' because people are wont always in that 
month to be in more danger to be devoured of Wolves 
than in any season else of the year; for that, through 
the extremity of cold and snow, these ravenous 
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creatures could not find of other beasts sufficient to 
feed upon/'* 

The Saxons also called an outlaw " wolfs-head/'t 
as being out of the protection of the law, proscribed, 
and as liable to be killed as that destructive beast. 
" Et tunc gerunt caput lupinum^ ita quod sine judiciali 
inquisiiione rite pereant"^ 

In the " Penitentiale" of Archbishop Egbert, drawn 
up about A.D. 750, it is laid down (lib. iv.) that, " if 
a wolf shall attack cattle of any kind, and the animal 
attacked shall die in consequence, no Christian may 
touch it." 

It is to the terror which the Wolf inspired among 
our forefathers that we are to ascribe the fact of 
kings and rulers, in a barbarous age, feeling proud of 
bearing the name of this animal as an attribute of 
courage and ferocity. Brute power was then con- 
sidered the highest distinction of man, and the 
sentiment was not mitigated by those refinements of 
modem life which conceal but do not destroy it. 
We thus find, amongst our Anglo-Saxon kings and 
great men, such names as Ethelwulf, " the Noble 
Wolf;" Berth wulf, " the Illustrious Wolf ;" Eadwulf, 
*^ the Prosperous Wolf;" Ealdwulf, "the Old Wolf" 

In Athelstan^s reign, Wolves abounded so in York- 
shire that a retreat was built by one Acehom, at 

* " Restitution of Decayed Intelligence," p. 64 (ed. 1673). 

t Ang.-Sax. Wulvesheofod, that is, kaving the head of a Wolf.' In 
104 1, the fugitive (Jodwin was proclaimed Wulvesheofod, a price being 
set upon his head. The term was in nse temp. Henry II. 

X Bracton, ** De legibns et consnetndinibus Anglise," lib. iii. tr. ii. 
c. II (1569). See also Knighton, "De Eventibns Angliaa," in 
Twysden's "Historias Anglicana) Scriptores Decern," p. 2356 {1652). 
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Flixton, near Filey, in that county, wherein travellers 
might seek refuge if attacked by them. 

Camden says : — " More inward stands Flixton, 
where a hospital was built in the time of Athelstan, 
for defending travellers from Wolves (as it is word 
for word in the public records), that they should not 
be devoured by them."* It is currently believed 
that a farmhouse between the villages of Flixton 
and Staxton now stands on the site of this hospital. 
It was restored and confirmed in 1447 by the name 
of Canons Spittle, and was dissolved about 1535. 
The farm is still called Spittal Farm, and a small 
stream running by it is called Spittal Brook, t 

When Athelstan, in 938, obtained a signal victory 
at Brunanburgh over Constantine, King of Wales, 
he imposed upon him a yearly tribute of money and 
cattle, to which was also added a certain number of 
"hawks and sharp- scented dogs, fit for the hunting 
of wild beasts."! His successor, Edgar, remitted 
the pecuniary payment on condition of receiving 
annually fi:om Ludwall§ (or Idwal||), the successor of 
Constantine, the skins of three hundred Wolves. If 

* Camden, *' Britannia/' tit. Yorkshire, vol. ii'p. 902. 

t This information was commanicated to the anthor by the Bev. 
Henry Blane, of Folkton Rectory, Ganton, York. 

X William of Malmesbury, ** Hist. Reg. Anglomm," lib. ii. c. 6. 

§ Cf. Holinshed's " Chronicles," vol. i. p. 378 (4to ed. 1807), and 
Selden's Notes to Drayton's " Polyolbion," Song ix. 

II Cf. Camden's " Britannia," tit. Merionethshire, vol. ii. p. 785. 
^ William of Malmesbnry, op. cit. lib. ii. c. 8. Seelalso the quaint 
remarks on this snbject by Taylor, tlie Water Poet, in his " Journey 
through Wales," 1652 (pp. 31, 32, HalliweU's edition, 1859). The 
value of a wolf-skin in Wales, as fixed by the Code of Laws made by 
Howel Dha in the ninth century, was eightpence, the same value 
being set upon an otter-skin. 
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We do not find, indeed, that the hawks and hounds 
were included in this new stipulation, but it does 
not seem reasonable that Edgar, who, like his pre- 
decessor, was extremely fond of field sports, should 
have remitted that part of the tribute.* 

It is generally admitted that Edgar relinquished 
the fine of gold and silver imposed by his uncle 
Athelstan upon Constantine, and claimed in its 
stead the annual production of 300 wolf-skins, be- 
cause, say the historians, the extensive woodlands 
and coverts, abounding at that time in Britain, 
aflforded shelter for the Wolves, which were ex- 
ceedingly, numerous, especially in the districts 
bordering upon Wales. By this prudent expedient, 
in less than four years, it is said, the whole island 
was cleared of these ferocious animals, without 
putting his subjects to the least expense.! But, as 
Strutt has observed,^ "if this record be taken in 
its full latitude, and the supposition estabUshed, 
that the Wolves were totally exterminated in Britain 
during the reign of Edgar, more will certainly be 
admitted than is consistent with the truth, as certain 
documents clearly prove." The words of William of 
Malmesbury on the subject are to this effect, that 
"he, Edgar, imposed a tribute upon the King of 
Wales, exacting yearly 300 Wolves. This tribute 

* Strutt, " Sports and Pastimee." 

t It is singtdar that the same expedient has been resorted to in 
modem times, and with considerable success. In the accounts of 
Assinniboia, Bed Biver Territory, there is an entry of payment for 
Wolves' heads; and in 1868 the State of Minnesota paid for Wolves' 
scalps 11,300 dollars, at the rate of 10 dollars apiece. 

X " Sports and Pastimes." 
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continued to be paid for three years, but ceased 
upon the fourth, because, * nullum se tUteritis posse 
invenire professus^ it was said that he could not 
find any more."* 

" Cambria's proud Kings (tho' with reluctance) paid 
Their tributary wolves ; head after head, 
In full account, till the woods yield no more, 
And all the rav'nous race extinct is lost." 

Sohek^ile's Chace, 

But this must be taken to refer only to Wales, for in 
the first place it can hardly be supposed that the 
Welsh chieftain would be permitted to hunt out of 
his own dominions, and in the next place there is 
abundant documentary evidence to prove the exist- 
ence of Wolves in England for many centuries later. 
Holinshed, who gives a much fuller account, says :t 
— " The happie and fortunate want of these beasts 
in England is vniuersaUie ascribed to the politike 
government of King Edgar, who to the intent the 
whole countrie might once be clensed and clearelie 
rid of them, charged the conquered Welshmen (who 
were then pestered with these rauenous creatures 
aboue measure) to paie him a yearlie tribute of 
woolfes skinnes, to be gathered within the land. He 
appointed them thereto a certaine number of 300, 
with free libertie for their prince to hunt and 
pursue them ouer all quarters of the realme ; as our 
chronicles doo report. Some there be which write 

* ''Hist. Beg. AngloTum/' lib. ii. cap. 8. See also Wynne's 
"Caradoc," p. 51. 

t " Chronicles of England, Scotland, and Ireland," (ed. 4to, 1807), 
vol. i. p. 378, bk. iii. chap. i7. : ' Of Savage Beasts and Yermines.' 
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how Ludwall, prince of Wales, paid yearelie to Eaiig 
Edgar this tribute of 300 woolfes, whose carcases 
being brought into Lloegres, were buried at Wolfpit, 
in Cambridgeshire, and that by meanes thereof 
within the compasse and terme of foure yeares, none 
of these noisome creatures were left to be heard of 
within Wales and England. Since this time, also, we 
read not that anie woolfe hath beene scene here that 
hath beene bred within the bounds and limits of our 
countrie : howbeit there haue beene diuerse brought 
over from beyond the seas for greedinesse of gaine, 
and to make monie onlie by the gasing and gaping of 
our people vpon them, who couet oft to see them, 
being strange beasts in their eies, and sildome 
knowne (as I haue said) in England/' 

This event is related somewhat differently by the 
Welsh historians. " In the year 965," says Powel, 
" the country of North Wales was cruelly wasted by 
the army of Edgar, King of England ; the occasion 
of which was, the non-payment of the tribute that 
the king of Aberfi&uw (North Wales), by the laws 
of How el Dha, was obliged to pay to the king of 
London (England). But at length a peace was con- 
cluded upon these conditions, that the king of North 
Wales, instead of money, should pay to the king of 
England the tribute of 300 Wolves yearly ; which 
creature was then very pernicious and destructive to 
England and Wales. This tribute being duly per- 
formed for two years, the third year there were none 
to be found in any part of the island, so that after- 
w^ards the prince of North Wales became exempt 
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from paying any acknowledgment to the king of 
England." 

The amount of the original tribute commuted for 
this tax of Wolves, the time when that tribute was 
appointed, and the cause for which it was imposed, 
are altogether circumstances not very generally under- 
stood. It is vaguely imagined to have been a de- 
grading tax paid by the people of Wales to the 
English monai^ch, in token of their subjection to his 
sovereignty as their conqueror. *' This,'' says Powel, 
•* is not the fact ; it arose from a local cause : from one 
of those cruel dissensions among the native princes 
which too often disgrace the Welsh annals, and to 
settle which the weakest never failed to invite the 
aid of foreign force. 

About the year 953, Owen, the son of Griffith, was 
slain by the men of Cardigan ; and Athelstane, upon 
this pretext, entering with an army into Wales, 
imposed an annual tribute upon certain princes to 
the amount of ;^20 in gold, £yy:> in silver, and 200 
head of cattle, but which was not observed by these 
Welsh princes, as appears by the laws of Howel Dha, 
wherein the levy is appointed. It is there decreed 
that the Prince of Abei'ffraw should pay no more to 
the English king than ;^66 tribute, and even this sum 
was to be contributed to the prince of AberflTraw by 
the princes of Dinefawr and Powis, upon whom this 
tax was virtually imposed. The principality of Dine- 
fawr, it may be observed, included Cardigan, by the 
men of which district the alleged crime had been 
committed ; and Powis, which was close to the 
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English borders, was apparently implicated in the 
same oflfence." 

Hence it appears the tax was a local fine imposed 
upon these two princes, only that the prince ot 
North Wales was made answerable for its due per- 
formance. The tax existed therefore, though but 
nominally, for the space of two-and-thirty years — 
namely, from the time of Athelstane to Edgar — ^when 
the above recorded commutation of the tribute took 
place, and for the fulfilment of which condition it is 
apparent the prince of North Wales was again made 
answerable. 

That the principality of Wales was, by this salutary 
means, delivered in a great measure firom the pest of 
Wolves may be conceived. In this the histories of 
the Welsh agree ; but there is some shade of diflfer- 
ence in their conclusions as to the utter extermination 
of the race ; and it is now believed that they were 
not entirely destroyed in Wales till years after. 
Owen, in his " Cambrian Biography," says it was not 
till forty-five years after.* 

Drayton, in his " Polyolbion" (Song ix.), has thus 
commemorated the wisdom of Edgar's policy : — 

*' Thrice famous Saxon king, on wliom Time ne'er shall prey. 
O Edgar! who compell'dst onr Ludwall hence to pay 
Three hundred Wolves a year for tribute unto thee ; 
And for that tribute paid, as famous may'st thou be, 
O conquer'd British king, by whom was first destroyed 
The multitude of Wolves that long this land annoy'd." 

• " lago ap Idwal Voel, king of Gwynedd, from a.d. 948 to 979. 
From 948 to 966 he reigned jointly with his brother Jevav. In 962 
Edgar made him pay tribute of wolves' heads ; and in forty-five years 
after, all these animals were destroyed." 
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The learned Dr. Kay* acquiesced in the vulgar 
opinion of the extinction of Wolves in England by 
King Edgar, and in his work on "British Dogs/' pub- 
lished in 1570, treating of the sheep-dog {Fastoralis) 
he says : " Sunt qui scribunt Ludwallum Cambrice 
principem pendisse annuatim Edgaro regi 300 luporum 
tributi nomine^ atque ita annis guatuor omnem Camhriam^ 
atque adeo omnem Angliam^ orbdsse lupis.'^ 

^^ Regnavit autem Edgarua circiter annum 959, a quo 
tempore non legimus nativum in Anglia visum lupum.'* 

The worthy doctor seems to have been little aware 
that even at the date at which he wrote wolves still 
existed in the British Islands. Dr. John Walker 
was almost as much at fault when he wrote : " Canis 
lupus. Habitavit olim in Britannia. Quondam incola 
aylvce caledonice. In Scotia seculo wv. ewtinctus, et 
postremo in regione Navemi(e."f 

Pennant, referring to the received opinion that a 
great part of the kingdom was freed from Wolves 
through the exertions of King Edgar, says : — " In 
England he attempted to effect it by commuting the 
punishments for certain crimes into the acceptance 
of a number of Wolves' tongues from each criminal ; 
in Wales by converting a tax of gold and silver into 
an annual tribute of 300 Wolves' heads. Notwith- 
standing his endeavours, however, and the assertions 

* *' Joannis Gaii Britanni 'de GaDibus Britannicis.' " Liber nnns. 
Londini, per Gulielmnm Seresium. 8vo, 1570. There is a transla- 
tion of this work in the British Museum, entitled, " Of Englishe 
Dogges, newly drawn into English." By Abraham Fleming, Student. 
London. 4to, 1 576. A reprint of this has been recently published. 

t 'Mammalia >Scotica,' in '* Essays on Nat. Hist, and Bural 
Economy," 1814, p. 480. 

K 
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of some authors to the contrary, his scheme proved 
abortive."* 

We have met with a statement to the effect 
that " two wooden Wolves' heads still remain near 
Glastonbury on an ancient house where [query, on 
the site of which] at Eadgerly, King Edgar lived and 
received annually his tax from the Welsh in 300 
heads."t 

This statement, however, conflicts somewhat with 
that of Holinshed, who says that " the carcases being 
brought into Lloegres, were buried at Wolfpit in 
Cambridgeshire. "| 

In the Forest Laws of Canute, promulgated in 
1 01 6, the Wolf is thus expressly mentioned : — " As 
for foxes and wolves, they are neither reckoned as 
beasts of the forest or of venery, and therefore who- 
ever kills any of them is out of all danger of for- 
feiture, or making any recompense or amends for the 
same. Nevertheless, the killing them witliin the 
limits of the forest is a breach of the royal chase, and 
therefore the offender shall yield a recompense for 
the same, though it be but easy and gentle. "§ 

It was doubtless to this constitution that the 
Solicitor-General St. John referred, at the trial of the 
Earl of Strafford, when he said, " We give law to 
hares and deer, because they are beasts of chase ; but 
we give no law to wolves and foxes, because they are 

• "Britisli Zoology," vol. i. p. 88 {1812). 
t " Sussex Archasol. Coll." vol. iv. p. 83 (185 1). 
j " Ohronicles," vol. i p. 378 (4to ed. 1807). 

§ Bee Manwood's " Forest Laws." The Charter of the Forest of 
Oanutas the Dane ({ 27). 
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beasts of prey, but knock them on the head wherever 
we find them."* 

Linlphus, a dean of Whalley in the time of Canute, 
was celebrated as a wolf-hunter at Rossendale, Lan- 
cashire, t 

Matthew Paris, in his " Lives of the Abbots of St. 
Albans/' mentions a grant of church lands by Abbot 
Leofetan (the 12 th abbot of that monastery) to 
Thumoth and others, in consideration of their keep- 
ing the woods between the Chiltern Hundreds and 
London free from wolves and other wild beasts. 

It would seem that the " ancient and accustomed 
tribute" due to the English kings was repeated by 
the Welsh princes in the very last years of the 
Anglo-Saxon monarchy. It was demanded by and 
rendered to Harold.^ 

Period from the Conquest to the reign of Henry VIL 
— Historical evidence of the existence of wolves in 
Great Britain before the Norman Conquest, as 
might be expected, is meagre and unsatisfactory, 
and the abundance of these animals in our islands 
prior to that date is chiefly to be inferred from the 
measures which in later times were devised for their 
destruction. 

In the "Carmen de Bello Hastingensi," by Guido, 
Bishop of Amiens (v. 571 ), it is related that William 
the Conqueror left the dead bodies of the English 
upon the battle-field to be devoured by worms, wolves, 
birds, and dogs — vermibus^ atque lupis^ avibuSy cani- 

* Clarendon, "Hist. Reb." fel. ed., i. p. 183. 

t WLitaker'B " History of Whalley," p. 222. J Palgrave. 

K 2 
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busque voranda. When Waltheof, the son of Siward^ 
with an invading Danish army arrived in the 
Humber, in September, 1069, and, reinforced by the 
men of Northumbria, made an attack upon York, it i» 
related that 3,000 Normans fell. A hundred of the 
chiefest in rank were said to have fallen amongst 
the flames by the hand of Waltheof himself, and the 
Scalds of the North sang how the son of Siward gave 
the corpses of the Frenchmen as a choice banquet for 
the Wolves of Northumberland.* 

In 1076 Robert de Umfraville,t Kiiight, lord of 
Toures and Tain, otherwise called " Robert with the 
Beard," being kinsman to that king, obtained from 
him a grant of the lordship,**valley, and forest of 
Riddesdale, in the county of Northumberland, with 
all castles, manors, lands, woods, pastures, waters, 
pools, and royal franchises which were formerly pos- 
sessed by MUdred, the son of Akman, late lord of 
Riddesdale, and which came to that king upon his 
conquest of England ; to hold by the service of 
defending that part of the country for ever from 
enemies and Wolves, with the sword which King 
William had by his side when he entered North- 

umberland4 

1 08 7- 1 100. The inveterate love of the chase 



* Freeman's " Norman Conquest." 

t " The name seems to be derived from one of the several places in 
Normandy now called Amfreville, but in some instances originally 
Omfreville, that is Humfredi villa, the vill or abode of Humphrey." 
— LowiSR, Patronymica Briiannica. 

J See Dugdale's " Baronage," vol. i. p. 504 ; and Blount's " Ancient 
Tenures," p. 241. 
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possessed by William Rufiis, which prompted him to 
enforce, during his tragical reign, the most stringent 
tmd cruel forest laws, is too well known to readers of 
history to reqxiire comment. It cannot be doubted 
that in the vast forests* which then covered the 
greater part of the country, and through which he 
<5ontinuously hunted, he must have encountered and 
slain many a Wolf Yet, strange to say, a careful 
search through a great number of volumes has re- 
sulted in a failure to discover any evidence upon 
this point, or indeed any mention of the Wolf in con- 
nection with this monarch. 

Longstaffe, in his account of " Durham before the 
Conquest," states that a great increase of Wolves 
took place in Richmondshire during this century, 
and mentions incidentally that Richard Ingeniator 
dealing with property at Wolverston (called Olveston 
in the time of William Rufus) sealed the grant with 
an impression of a Wolf. 

1 1 00-1135. In his passion for hunting wUd 
animals, Henry I. excelled even his brother William, 
and not content with encountering and slaying those 
which, like the Wolf and the Wild-boar, were at 
that time indigenous to this country, he " cherished 
of set purpose sundrie kinds of wild beasts, as bears, 
libards, ounces, lions, at Woodstocke and one or two 
other places in England, which he walled about with 



* "The word 'forest/ in its original and most extended sense, 
implied a tract of land lying out {foras), that is, rejected, as of no 
value, in the first distribution of property." — Whitakbb, Hietory of 
Wlialley, p. 193. 
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hard stone An. 11 20, and where he would often 
fiffht with some one of them hand to hand."* 

Amongst other forest laws made in this reign, wa» 
one which provided that compensation should be 
made for any injury occasioned during a wolf hunt. 
Si quis arcu vel balista de subitantiy vel pedico ad 
hpos vel ad alind capiendum posito, dampanum vel 
malum aliquod recipiat, solvat qui posuit^ 

1 156. There can be no doubt that at this period, 
and for some time afterwards, the New Forest, as well 
as the Forest of Bere, in Hampshire, both favourite 
hunting-grounds with William Rufus and his brother 
Henry, were the strongholds of the Wolf, as they 
were of the Wild-boar and the Red-deer, for in the 
second year oi the reign of Henry II. the sheriff of 
Hants had an allowance made to him in the Ex- 
chequer for several sums by him disbursed for the 
livery of the King*s toolf -hunters, hawkera, falconers^ 
and others. ** Et in Hberatione lupariorum 100*.. 
ct in Hberatione accipitrariorum et falconarioimm^ Regis 
22U per Willelmum Cumin.^'\ 

In the fourth year of the same reign, the sheriffs of 
London were allowed by the Chancellor 409. out of the 
Exchequer for the King*s huntsmen and his dogs. ''Ef 
venatoribus Regis et canibus ejus xl*. per cancellarium."^ 

Conan, Duke of Brittany and Earl of Richmond, 

* Harrison's " Description of England," prefixed to Holinshed's- 
" Chronicle," p. 226. 

t " Leges Eegis Henrici primi," cap. 90, § 2. 

t Madoz, " History and Antiquities of the Exchequer of the King& 
of England from the Norman Conquest to the end of the Beign of 
Edward II.," vol. i. p. 204 (1769). 

§ Madox, torn. cit. p. 207. 
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in 1164, granted, amongst other privileges, to the 
Abbey of Jourvaulx, several pastures on the north 
side of the river Jore, reserving only liberty for his 
deer, likewise pasturage throughout his new forest, 
near Richmond, Yorkshire, for all their cattle, with 
power to keep hounds for chasing Wolves out of 
those their territories.* 

It is related in the '*Annales Cambriae" (Harl. 
MSS., No. 3859 on vellum) that in 1 166 a rabid Wolf 
at Caermarthen bit twenty-two persons, nearly all 
of whom died.t 

In 1 1 6 7, the Bishopric of Hereford was vested in 
the King in consequence of the see being then vacant ; 
and in the account of John Cumin, who acted in 
the capacity of Gustos, we find in the accounts of 
the revenue and expenditure of the temporalities a 
payment of 1 05. for three Wolves captured that year. 
'' Etpro trihus Lupis capiendis, x'J' 

William Beriwere obtained from Henry II. the 
confirmation of all his lands, as also the forestership 
of the Forest of De la Bere, with power to take any 
person transgressing therein between the bars of 
Hampton and the gates of Winchester, and likewise 
between the river of Ramsey and the river of Win- 
chester to the sea, as amply as his father had held 
the same in the times of King William and King 
Henry I. From Richard I. (whom he accompanied 

* Dugdale'a " Baronage," vol. i. p. 48. *' Ex. Eegist. Archiep. 
Cant." p. 875a. 

f " Apud Kernierden hipus rahiosua duo de vlginto homines 
momordit qui omnes feve protinua periereunt" This MS. is believed 
to be a translation from the original Welsh. Ed. Williams (Master of 
the Rolls Series), pp. 50, 51, 
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to the Holy Land, and whom he was instrumental 
in delivering from prison when that king was con- 
fined in Germany) he obtained many valuable emolu- 
ments as well as large territorial grants, and in the 
following reign was no less fortunate with King 
John, who, having a great regard for him in conse- 
quence of his knowledge in the art and mystery of 
venery, gave him license to enclose his woods at 
Joare, Cadelegh, Raddon, Ailesberie, and Burgh 
Walter, with free liberty to hunt the hare, fox, cat, 
and Wolf^ throughout all Devonshire, and likewise 
the goat beyond the precincts of the forest ; and to 
have firee warren throughout all his own lands for 
hares, pheasants, and partridges.* 

From a charter of liberties granted by King John, 
when Earl of Morton, to the inhabitants of Devon- 
shire, it appears that the Wolf was at that time 
included amongst the " beasts of venery " in that 
county. The original deed, which is still pre- 
served in the custody of the Dean and Chapter of 
Exeter, is under seal, and provides inter alia as 
follows : — 

'^ Quod habeant canes suos et alias libertates, sicut 
melius et liberius illas haberunt tempore ejusd. Henrici 
regis et reisellos suos^ et quod capiant capreolum, 
vulpem, cattum.^ lupum^ leporem, lutraWy ubicumque 
ilia invenirent extra regardum forestce mece.^'f 

1209. Mr. Evelyn P. Shirley has printed J two 

• Dagdale's " Baronage," vol. i. p. 701. 

t Ex Autographo penes Dec. et Capit. Ezon. From Bp. Lyttelton^s 
Collection. Qaoted by Pennant, " British Zoology," vol. ii. p. 308. 
X " Collectanea Topographica et Grenealogica," vol. vi. p. 299. 
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deeds of the loth of John relating to the manor of 
Henwick, in the parish of Bulwick, county North- 
ampton, held by the tenure of hunting the Wolf 
{fugaco'm lupi), and he suggests that from this 
tenure probably the family of Luvet or Lovett, 
originally of Rushton, and afterwards of Astwell, 
in the county of Northampton, bore, for their a,rms : 
Argent, three Wolves, passant, in pale, sable, armed 
and langued, gules.* 

1 2 1 2. In this year, when the neighbourhood around 
Kingsclere was all forest, an entry occurs in the 
Patent Rolls of a payment of 55. as a reward for the 
capture of a Wolf at Freemantle. t The Roll referred 
to is doubtless the Botulus Misce, annis Regis Johannis 
quartodecimi (i 2 1 2-1 2 1 3), where the following entries 
occur relating to the capture or chase of the Wolf : — 

" On Thursday next in the octave of the Holy 
Trinity [May 1 2], for a Wolf captured at Freemantle, 
[Surrey] by the dogs of Master Emald de Anc- 
ient, 55." 

^^ Item, [at Hereford]. Thursday next following 
the Feast of St. Martin [Nov. 22] to Norman the 
keeper of the Veltrars,| and to Wilkin Doggett, his 
associate, for two Wolves captured in the forest of 
Irwell, los.y by the king's command, &c." 

'^ Item. Wednesday next following the Feast of 



* The Wolf frequently appears on heraldic bearings. 

t " Patent Bolls/' May 31, 12 12, quoted in " Snssez ArcbsBological 
Collections/' xxiv. p. 161. 

X VeUrariua, or vautrarius, from tbe French vauUre, was a mongrel 
hound for the chase of the wild- boar. See Bloimt, " Ancient Tenures," 
p. 233. 
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St. Gregory [March 12], for two Wolves captured, 
one at Boscha de Furchiis, the other at Willes, icw?., 
given to Smalobbe and Wilck, the keepers of the 
veltrario of Thomas de Sandford." 

It is perhaps not generally known that the cir- 
cumstance narrated in the story of Bedd G^leit, 
with which every one is familiar, is said to have 
occurred in the reign of King John, and, as it is a 
story of a British Wolf, it is scarcely to be passed 
over here without some brief notice, the more so as 
it is not at all unlikely that it is founded on fact. 

The tradition, as related by Bingley in his ^* Tour 
round North Wales,"* is to the effect that Llewellyn, 
who was Prince of Wales in the reign of King John, 
resided at the foot of Snowdon, and, amongst a 
number of other hounds which he possessed, had one 
of rare excellence which had been given to him by 
the king. On one occasion, during the absence of 
the family, a Wolf entered the house; and Llewellyn, 
who first returned, was met at the door by his 
favourite dog, who came out, covered with blood, to 
greet his master. The prince, alarmed, ran into the 
house, to find his child's cradle overturned, and the 
ground flowing with blood. In a moment of terror, 
imagining that the dog had killed the child, he 
plunged his sword into his body, and laid him dead 
on the spot. But, on turning up the cradle, he 
found his boy alive and sleeping by the side of the 
dead Wolf. This circumstance had such an effect on 

* "A Tour round North Wales," 1800, vol. .1. p. 363. Sec abo 
Sir John Carr's ** Stranger in Ireland," 4to, 1806. ■ 
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the mind of the prince, that he erected a tomb over 
the faithful dog's grave on the spot where afterwards 
the parish church was built, called from this incident 
Bedd Gelert, or the grave of G^lert. From this 
story was derived the common Welsh proverb, "I 
repent as much as the man who slew his greyhound." 

The dog referred to belonged probably to the race 
called by Pennant "the Highland gre-hound," of 
great size and strength, deep-chested, and covered 
with long rough hair. This kind was much esteemed in 
former days, and Avas used for hunting by all the great 
chieftains in preference to any other. Boethius styles it 
^^ (jenus nenaticum cum celerrimum turn audacissimum.** 

1 2 1 6-1 272. In the following reign of Henry III. 
Wolves were sufficiently numerous in some parts of 
the country to induce the king to make grants of 
land to various individuals upon the express con- 
dition of their taking measures to destroy these 
animals wherever they could be found. 

In 1242 it appears that Vi talis Engaine made 
partition with William de Cantelupe, Baron of Ber- 
gavenny, of the manor of Badmundesfield, in Suffolk, 
as heir to William de Curtenai, and the same year 
had a summons, amongst divers great men, to attend 
the king, well appointed with horse and arms, iix 
his expedition into France. He died in 1249, seized, 
inter alia, of part of the lordships of Laxton and 
Pichesle, in the county of Northampton, held by 
"petit serjeanty'' — viz., to hunt the Wolf whensoever 
the king should command* 

* Dngdale's " Baronage," vol. i p. 466. 
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Selden, in his notes to Drayton's " Polyolbion'* 
(ix. 76), refers to the manor of Piddlesey in Leices- 
tershire, which was held by one Henry of Angage 
per serjeantiam capiendi lupoSy and quotes as his 
authority "Itin. Leicesters. 27 Hen. HI. in Archiv. 
Turr. Lond." In the same reign, William de Limeres 
held of the king, in capife, in the county of South- 
ampton, one carucate* of land in Comelessend by 
the service of hunting the Wolf with the king's 
dogs.t 

1 272-1307. In the third year of the reign of 
Edward I., namely, in 1275, Sir John d'Engayne, 
knight, and Elena d'Engayne, his wife, held lands in 
Pightesley, in the county of Northampton, by the 
service of hunting the Wolf, for hi^ pleasure^ in that 
county,! from which it is to be inferred that this 
animal was then common enough to be hunted for 
sport, as the fox is now-a-days. Other lands in the 
same county were held at this time on condition of 
the tenant finding dogs "for the destruction of 
Wolves" and other animals. § It appears by the 
Patent Bolls of the 9th year of Edward I. that in 
1280, John Giffard of Brymmesfield or Brampfield, 
was empowered to destroy the Wolves in all the 
king's forests throughout the realm. || 

In 1 28 1 , Peter Corbet was commissioned to destroy 

* Carncate, a plough land. As much arable land as one plough, 
with the animals that worked it, could cultivate in a year. 

t Esc. temp. H. B. fil. B. Johannis. Harl. MS. Brit. Mus. No. 708, p. 8. 

I Plac. Goron. 3 Edw. I. Bot. 20, dorso. Blount, " Ancient 
Tenures," p. 230. 

§ Camden, " Britannia,'' p. 525, and Blount, p. 257. 

Jl " Calend. Bot. Pat," 49. See also Bymer's " Foedera,*' nib anno. 
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all the Wolves he could find in the counties of 
Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, Salop, and Stafford, 
and the bailiffs in the several counties were directed 
to be ready and assist him. The commission, which 
has been frequently referred to by different writere, 
runs as follows : — 

" Pro Petro Corbet^ de lupis capiendis. 

'^Rex, omnibus Ballivis, &c. Sciatis quod iu- 
j unximus delecto et fideli nostro Petro Corbet quod in 
omnibus forestis et parcis et aliis locis intra comitatus 
nostros Gloucester, Wygorn, Hereford, Salop, et 
Stafibrd, in quibus lupi poterunt inveniri, lupos cum 
hominibus canibus et ingeniis suis capiat et destruat 
modis omnibus quibus viderit expedire. 

" Et ideo vobis mandamus quod idem intendentes 
et auxiliantes estis. 

" Teste rege apud Westm. 14 Maii a.p. 1281/'* 

In the Wardrobe Accounts of Edward I. pre- 
served in the British Museum (Add. MS. No. 7966) 
anno 29 Edw. I. (1301), the following entry occurs : — 

" April 29. To the huntsman of Sir Peter Corbet, deceased, for 
bringing to the Eang the dogs which belonged to the said Peter at the 
time of his death .... 60. 8c?. 

In 1285, William de Reynes held two carucatesf 
of land at Boyton, in the parish of Finchingfield, in 
the county of Essex, by the serjeanty of keeping for 
the king five Wolf-dogs {canes luporarios). } In the 

* Rymer'a " Fcsdera," i. pt. 2, p. 192 ; ii. p. i68. 

f See note on last page. 

J Plac. Coron. 13 Edw. T. Essex; Blonnt, " Ancient Tenures," p. 236. 
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Mowing year, John Engaine was returned as hold- 
ing one earucate of land in Great Gidding, in the 
county of Huntingdon, by the serjeanty of hunting 
the Wolf, fox, and wild cat, and driving away all 
vermin out of the forest of the king in that county.* 
About the same time, Richard Engaine held one 
hundred shillings of land in the town of Guedding, in 
the county of Cambridge, by the serjeanty of taking 
Wolves, and he was to do this service daily (et 
facit servi^ siium cotidie)yf from which it may be 
inferred that Wolves at this date were particularly 
troublesome. Indeed, it is recorded that during this 
reign in a certain park at Farley the deer were 
entirely destroyed by Wolves. J 

In 1297 John Engame died, seized, mfer alia, of 
certain lands in Pytesle, Northampton, found to be 
held of the king by the service of hunting the Wolf, fox 
teat], badger [wild boar, and hare] ; and likewise the 
manor of Great Gidding in com. Huntendon, held by 
the service of catching the hare, fox, cat, and Wolf 
within the counties of Huntendon, Northampton^ 
Buckingham, and Roteland.§ 

In the accounts of Bolton Priory, quoted in 
Whitaker's "History of Craven" (p. 331), occur 
entries in the years 1 306-1 307, of payments made in 

* "Plac. Coron. 14 Edw. T. Eot. 7," dorto; Blount, p. 230. 

t " Testa de Nevil," p. 358 ; Blount, p. 262. 

X " Will. Poer fecit parcum apud Farley et quod pater Oomitis 
Gilberti de Clare comes Gloucestrias dedit ei quasdam feras ad pra3 - 
dictum parcum instaurandum, quos ferae per lupos dcstruebantur.*' 
18 Edw. I. (1290) Wygorn. rot. 50 in abbreviat. Rotul. 

§ Dugdale's "Baronage," vol. i. p. 466. See also tbe Botuli 
Hundredxntim, ii. p. 627. 
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reward for the slaughter of Wolves, as " Cuidam qui 
occidit lupiim" but the price paid to the slayer is not 
stated. Whitaker in a note to this remarks : — 
" Wolves, therefore, though rare, were not extinct 
in Craven in the beo^inninff of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. This is an important circumstance." 

'307-1327. In the fourth year of Edward 11. 
(131 1) a composition was made between Sir John 
de Mowbray, son and heir of Sir Roger de Mowbray, 
of the one part, and the Abbot of Selby of the other 
part, whereby the said Sir John quitclaimed and 
released to the abbot all his right in the soil and 
manor of Crowle and other places therein mentioned, 
and the abbot and convent granted to the said Sir 
John de Mowbray certain woods, saving their free 
warren of goats, foxes. Wolves, conies, &c.* 

The king's forest of the Peak in Derbyshire was 
of great extent, and about this time was much in- 
fested vrith Wolves. A family of the hereditaiy name 
of Wolfhunt held lands by the service of keeping the 
forest clear of these destructive animals.t From the 
records in the Tower of London (13 Edw. II.) it 
appears that in 1320 some persons held lands at 
Wormhill, in the county of Derby, by the service of 
hunting and taking Wolves, from whence they were 
called Wolfhunt or Wolvehunt. 

Mr. W. H. G. Bagshawe, of Ford Hall, Chapel-en- 

* Burton, '* Monaeticon Eboracense," p. 389. The Abbots of Selby 
and of St. Mary, at York, were tbe only two mitred abbots in York- 
shire. 

t 'The Local Laws, Courts, and Customs of Derbyshire,' " Journ. 
Brit. Archaaol. Assoc." vol. vii. p. 197. 
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le-Frith, Derbyshire, a descendant of the same family 
as Mr. F. W. Bagshawe, the present owner of Worm- 
hill Hall, in reply to inquiries on the subject, has been 
good enough to write as follows : — 

*' With the particulars in Blount's ' Tenures ' I 
have long been familiar, but I am sorry to say that 
I cannot add to them. Wormhill Hall was never, 
so far as I know, held under the tenure of destroying 
Wolves, but it is most probable that a portion of the 
lands there were originally held by the tenure of 
preserving the king's *verte and venyson' in his 
forest of the Peak. There is a tradition that the 
last Wolf in England was killed at Wormhill, but I 
never saw any evidence of it, nor did I ever hear any 
date assigned. In my pedigree of our family I find 
a note to the efiect that John de I'Hall (the ancestor 
of John de THall, whose daughter Alice was the wife 
of Nicholas Bagshawe) was appointed a forester 
(of fee, I suppose) to the king by deed dated 1349."* 

In 1321 William Michell, son and heir of John 
Michell, held a messuage and land at Middelton 
LiUebon, co. Wilts, of the king in capitey by the 
serjeanty of keeping his Wolf-dogs — -pei' serjantiam 
custodiendi canes luparios Eegis.f 

1 3 2 7- 1 3 7 7. So far as can be gathered from history, 
it would seem that while stringent measures were 
being devised for the destruction of Wolves in all or 
most of the inhabited districts which they firequented, 

* Camden, " Britannia," tit. Derbyshire, i. p. 591 ; Blount, " Ancient 
Tenures," p. 250. 

f Luparios elsewhere luporarios: Harl. MS. Brit. Mus. No. 134, 
p. 80. Blount, '* Ancient Tenures," p. 258. 
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in the less populous and more remote parts of the 
country, steps were taken by such of the principal 
landowners as were fond of hunting to secure their 
own participation in the sport of finding and killing 
them. 

In Edward III/s time, Conan, Duke of Brittany, 
in 1342, gave pasture for cattle through all his new 
forest at Richmond in Yorkshire to the inmates of the 
Abbey of Fors in Wensleydale, forbidding them to use 
any mastiflfe to drive the Wolves from their pastures.* 

In the same year, Alan, Earl of Brittany, gave 
them common of pasture through all his forest of 
" Wandesley-dale ;" and to cut as much grass for hay 
as they might have occasion for, and also gave them 
leave to take such materials out of the said forest 
to build their houses, and for other uses ; and 
such iron and Jead as the monks found they might 
apply to their own use ; and if the monks or their 
servants found any flesh of wild beasts in the forest, 
Wled by Wolves, they might take it to their own use.f 

In 1 348, we find that Alan, son and heir of Walter 
de Wulf hunte, paid a fine to the king of 25. ^d. for 
his relief in respect of lands at Mansfield Woodhouse 
in the county of Nottingham, which he held by the 
service of hunting Wolves out of the forest of Shire- 
wood, if he should find any of them.J 

* Escheat, 15 & 16 Edw. m. No. 76, in Tiirr. Lond. See also 
Burton, "Monasticon Eboracense," p. 370. The Abbey of Fors, in 
Wensleydale, was founded in 1 145 (Whitaker). 

f Burton, loc. cit. 

X Determino Trin. anno 21 Edw. III. Bot. i. Harl. M.S. Brit» 
Mus, No. 34, p. 166. Blount, "Ancient Tenures," p. 258. 

L 
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Thomas Engaine, dying without issue in 1 368, was 
found to be seized of 1 4 yardlands and meadow, and 
1 45. 4(/. rent, in Pightesle, in the county of North- 
ampton, held by the service of finding, at his own 
proper costs, certain dogs for the destruction of 
Wolves, foxes, martens, cats, and other vermin within, 
the counties of Northampton, Roteland, Oxford, 
Essex, and Buckingham.* 

1377-1399- Iii Richard II/s reign Wolves must 
have been common enough in the forests of York- 
shire, for in the account-rolls of Whitby Abbey, 
amongst the disbursements made between 1 394 and 
1396, we find the following entry of a payment for 
dressing Wolf skins : — 

Pro tewyngf xiiij pellium Inpornm . . . . lo. ixc?. 

Doubtless the skins of animals killed in some great 
raid made upon them at the instigation of the 
Abbey. 

1 399-1 4 T 3. In Henry IV. 's reign, Sir Thomas de 
Aylesbury, knight, and Catharine his wife, held of the 
king, in capite, the manor of Laxton, inter alia, with 
appurtenances in the county of Northampton, by 
"grand serjeanty " — viz., by the service of taking 
Wolves, foxes, wild cats, and other vermin in the 
counties of Northampton, Rutland, Oxford, Essex, 
Huntingdon, and Buckingham.^ 

Shakespeare has pictured wolves as existing in Kent 

* Rot. fin. 42 Edw. in. m. 13. Dugdale's "Baronage," vol. i. 
p. 467 ; and Blount, "Ancient Tenures," p. 231. 

t To ** tew," or " taw," an obsolete word signifying to beat and dress 
leather with alnm. Nares, " Glossary." 

} Blount, op. cit. p. 260. 
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in the time of Henry VI. When the Duke of Suffolk 
lands at night upon the shore near Dover, he hears 

" Loud howling wolves aronse the jades 
That drag the tragic meluncholy night/' 

Second Part of Henry VI., act iv. sc. i. 

This may or may not be a poetic license. At all 
events, no evidence on the subject is now forth- 
coming, and we must turn, therefore, to some more 
reliable source of information. 

1 42 2-1 46 1. In the eleventh year of Henry VI. 
(1433), Sir Robert Plumpton, Knight, was seized of 
one bovate of land in Mansfield Woodhouse, in the 
county of Nottingham, called Wolf-hunt land, held 
by the service of winding a horn and chasing or 
frightening the Wolves in the forest of Shirewood.* 
This tenure is particularly referred to by the Rev. 
Samuel Pegge in his Paper " On the Horn as a 
Charter or Instrument of Conveyance, "t A coloured 
plate of an ancient horn of the kind referred to, in 
the possession of the late Lord Ribblesdale, will be 
found in Whitaker s " History and Antiquities of the 
Deanery of Craven" (1805), p. 34. 

In the seventeenth year of the reign of Henry VI., 
namely, in 1439, Robert Umfraville, a descendant, no 
doubt, of the Robert de Umfraville mentioned in 
1076, held the castle of Herbotell and manor of 
Otterburn, of the king, in capite, by the service 
of keeping the valley and liberty of Riddesdale, 

* Escaet. 11 Hen. VI. n. 5. Blount, p. 312. 

t '* Archaeologia," vol. iii. p. 3. See also Tlioroton, *' Antiq. 
Nottingham," p, 273 ; and Stmtt, " Sports and Pastimes," p. 19. 

L 2 
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where the said castle and manor are situated, free- 
from Wolves and I'obbers.* 

1461-1483. If no particular mention of Wolves i& 
to be met with in the days of Edward IV., his 
reign would nevertheless deserve notice here from 
the fact that at this period lived Juliana Barnes, 
or Bemers. a lady of an ancient and illustrious house, 
who was commonly styled the Diana of her age, and 
who writ or compiled divers treatises on Hunting, 
Hawking, Fishing, and Heraldry, f 

In her "Book of St. Albans,'' written about 1481, 
and first printed in i486, she includes the Wolf 
amongst the beasts of venery, and thus instructs her 
readers on the subject : — 

" Wberesoeure ye fare by fry th or by fell : 
My dere chylde take hede how TristramiJ; doo you tell. 
How many manere bestys of venery there were : 
Lysten to your dame, and she shall you lere. 
Foare maner bestys of venery there are : 
The fyrste of theym is the harie^ the seconde is the Uare, 
The hooTB is one of tho : the iru//e and not one mo." 

The old books on hunting state that the season for 
hunting the Wolf was between the 2Sth of December 
and the 2sth of March. This of course was only 
so long as Wolf-hunting was an amusement and a 
royal sport. As soon as it became a necessity, and a 
price was set on the animal's head, it was killed 
whenever and wherever it could be found. 

1485-1509. Some time between these two dates, 

* Madox, '' Baronia Anglica/' p. 244. 

f Longstaffe, " Memoirs of the Life of Ambrose Barnes " (Surtees 
Society), 1867, p. 27. 

X Manwood, in his " Forest Laws," mentions " Sir Tristram," an 
ancient forester, in his worthy treatise of hunting. 



•during the reign of Henry VII., it is probable that 
the Wolf became finally extirpated in England, 
although for nearly two centuries later, as will pre- 
sently appear, it continued to hold out against its 
persecutors in Scotland and Ireland. That it was 
jare if not quite extinct in England about this time, 
may be inferred from the circumstance that little or 
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no mention is made of it either in this or any 
subsequent reign. It is true Professor Newton, 
in his "Zoology of Ancient Europe," has stated 
(p. 24) that the Wolf was found in the North 
-)f England in the reign of Henry VIII., a statement 
which has been also advanced, or copied, by other 
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writers,* but we have not met with any proof of this. 
Indeed, Professor Newton has lately been good 
enough to inform us that he has forgotten his 
authority for the statement, and thinks it possible a 
reference to the MS. of his essay, which was not 
preserved, would show that, by a typographical 
error, the numerals VIII. were printed for VII. 

In Longstaffe's ** Memoirs of the Life of Ambrose 
Bames,"t it is stated that " his immediate ancestors 
held an estate of 500/. a year of the Earls of Rutland 
and Belvoir, one of whom (a Barnes of Hatford near 
Barnard Castle) was commonly called Ambrose ' Roast 
wolf,' from the many wolves which he hunted 
down and destroyed in the time of Henry VII. "J 

In a footnote to this passage, the editor remarks 
that " the statement must be taken cum grano salts. 
Belvoir is not a title, and the Manners family did 
not become Earls of Rutland until 1525, in the reign 
of Henry VIIL§ On the other hand, the period of 
VII, is late for wolves, although Richmondshire 
might weU yield some of the latest specimens in 
England. Doubtless they were familiarly associated 
with wildness of country long after their extinction. 
Many a tradition would linger in the families of their 
destroyers. Ambrose * Roast Wolf ' was probably a 
real person of some date or other.*' 

* Wise's " New Forest, its History and its Scenery," p. 14. 

f *' Memoirs of the Life of Mr. Ambrose Barnes, late Merchant 
and sometime Alderman of Newcastle-npon-Tyne," p. 28. (Surtecs 
Society, 1867.) 

i See also Longstaffe's " Dnrham before the Conqnest," p. 49. 

§ It is possible that a typographical error may have been made here 
also, and that Ambrose " Boast Wolf ** may have lived in the reign of 
Henry YIII., not Henry YII. 
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Within the precincts of Savernake Forest, the pro- 
perty of the Marquis of Ailesbury, near Marlborough, 
there is still existing a very old barn and part of a 
house, known as '' Wolf Hall," or " Wulf-halL" It 
was the ancient residence of the Seymours, and when 
Henry VIII. married Lady Jane Seymour it was 
here that he came a-courting, here that he was 
married, and in this barn the wedding festivities are 
said to have taken place. In reply to an inquiry 
whether any tradition exists in the county to explain 
the name " Wolf Hall," the Kev. A. C. Smith, of 
Yatesbury Rectory, Calne, has obligingly written as 
follows : — *' It is supposed to have had nothing to 
do with the animal ' Wolf,' but rather with * Ulf,' 
the owner s name, if there was such a person, and 
in the Domesday record it is spelt 'Ulfhall.'* At 
the same time I must add that Leland in his Itine- 
rary (ix. 36) calls it in Latin ' Lupinum villa 
splendida/ and again in his poem on the birth of the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward VI., 
Jncoluit villam, quce nomine dicta lupinum.'f Bishop 
Turner also ("BibL Brit. Hibem.") speaks of certain 
epistles written by Edward, the future Protector, 
sou of John Seymour, ^de Puteo Lupino^ vulgo Wolf- 
halV So I am not so certain that the derivation is 
not from the animal. At all events, it is quite clear 
that no place could be more fitted for Wolves than 
the wild extensive forest of Savernake hard by ; 
indeed, if Wolves existed at all in England now, that 
woidd be just the very harbour for them." 

• See WiUs ArGhcBological Magazine, June 1875, p. 143. 

t ** Genethliacon illnstrissimi E iuardi Principis CambriaD/' 1 543- 
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Many names of places compoiinded with ''Wolf" 
still remain to attest probably the former existence of 
this animal in the neighbourhood. Wolmer — 1.€., 
Wolfmere or Wolvemere — is an instance of this. 
Wolfertonisanother. Besides these, we have Wolfscote, 
Derbyshire; Wolfhamcote, Warwickshire; Wolfer- 
low, Hereford ; Wolfs Castle, Pembroke ; and Wolf- 
pits, Radnorshire ; the last named very suggestive, as 
indicating probably a former burial-place for the 
carcases of Wolves brought in during the period of 
their persecution in Wales. In the parish of West 
Chiltington, near Pulborough, Sussex, on the south 
edge of the lower greensand formation which over- 
looks the Weald, is a spot called " Wolfscrag," where, 
tradition says, the last Wolf of the Weald was killed. 
Three fields in the neighbourhood still bear the respec- 
tive names of Great Den, Little Den, and Far Den 
fields. 

Wolfenden in Rossendale, and Wolfstones in 
Cliviger (Lancashire), both attest the existence of 
this animal there when those names were imposed.* 
Many other instances, no doubt, might be adduced. 
In the parish of Beckermont, Cumberland, is a small 
hill, commonly called " Wotobank." A traditionary 
story, of great antiquity, says that a lord of Becker- 
mont and his lady and servants were one time 
hunting the Wolf ; during the chase this lord missed 
his lady ; after a long and painful search, they at last, 

* Whitaker, " History of Whalley," i. p. 74. " The first mention 
of Bossendale by name is in the memorable story of Liwlphus, Dean 
of 'Whalley, who, at a place called Ledmesgrevc, cut off the tail of a 
Wolf in hunting " (tom. cit. p. 316.) 
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to his inexpressible sorrow, found her body lying on 
this hill or bank, slain by a Wolf, and the ravenous 
beast in the very act of tearing it to pieces, till 
frightened by the dogs. In the first transports of 
his grief the first words that he uttered were, " Woe 
to this bank 1" since which time it has been com- 
monly called " Wotobank."* 

In Lancashire, Dr. Whitaker parti culaxly mentions 
the great forests of Blackburnshire and Bowland as 
" among the last retreats of the Wolf."t 

The " wolds" of Yorkshire appear, from the dates 
of parish books, to have been infested with Wolves 
perhaps later than any other part of England. 

'* In the entries at Flixton, Hacks ton, and Folk- 
ston, in the East Riding of Yorkshire," says Blaine, 
** are still to be seen memoranda of payments made 
for the destruction of Wolves at a certain rate per 
head. They used to breed in the 'cars* below, 
amongst the rushes, furze, and bogs, and in the 
night-time to come up from their dens ; and, unless 
the sheep had been previously driven into the town, 
or the shepherds were indefatigably vigilant, great 
numbers were sure to be destroyed."} 

Apparently, however, some error has been made in 
the orthography of the localities referred to. Flixton 
is in the parish of Folkton, near Scarboro'. We can- 

* Hatchinson, " Hist, and Antiq. Cumberland" (1794), vol. ii. p. 16. 
Upon tliis tradition was founded an " elegant elegiac tale " by Mrs. 
Oowley, which will be found prefixed to the second volume of the 
work quoted. 

t Op. cit. L p. 205. The last herd of red deer was destroyed there 
in 1805. 

X Blaine's "Encyclop. Rural Si^orts" (1858), p. 105. 
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not find that there is any such place as " Hackston ;" 
but Staxton adjoins the other places named, and is 
in the parish of Willerbj. The Vicar of Willerby, 
the Rev. G. Day, at our request most obligingly 
instituted a search, but could not succeed in finding 
any parish books of any kind to throw light on the 
subject. He writes : '* There are no gentry resident in 
this parish, and the churchwardens have been tenant- 
farmers for generations. Of course great changes 
have occurred within the last, say, fifty years, amongst 
these tenant-farmers. Many names have altogether 
disappeared from the parish roll, and it is thought 
probable by some of the old farmers here that church- 
wardens in past days having left their farms and 
gone to other parishes took the parish books with 
them, and that these have either been destroyed or 
are lying hid in some descendant's lumber-room." 

In a Paper " On Druidical Remains in the Parish 
of Halifax, Yorkshire," by the Rev. John Watson, 
M.A., F.S.A.,* the author says that " in the township 
of Barkisland is a small ring of stones, now called 
(1771) by the name of the wolf -fold. It is but a 
few yards in diameter, but the exact measurement of 
it I have lost or mislaid. 

" The stones of which it consists are not erect, but 
lie in a confused heap like the ruins of a building. 
This place I took at first, from its name, to have been 
either a decoy for the taking of wolves, or a place to 
secure them in for the purpose of hunting ; but 
observing that Mr. Borlase (p. 198) has attributed 

• "Ai'cha3ologia," vol. ii. p. 355. 
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some such little cirques to the Druids, I have men- 
tioned it here for the further examination of anti- 
quaries, who are desired to take notice that if ever 
there was a wall here of any strength, the best stones 
must have been carried away ; for what are left are 
extremely rude, and totally unfit of themselves to 
compose any sort of building ; also that these few 
insignificant pebbles, as they now appear, must be of 
considerable antiquity, as well as once have been of 
considerable account, because they give the name of 
Ringstone Edge to a large tract of land around them/^ 

The late Wm. Hamper, F.S.A., in some learned 
observations on certain ancient pillars of memorial 
called Hoar Stones (**Archseologia," xxv.), gives a list 
of such as were known to him, and, in particular, 
mentions (p. 53) the wolf -stone y a single merestone, 
one immense natural block on Dr. Whitaker s estate, 
which, in all probability, was erected to commemorate 
some notable slaughter of Wolves in days gone by. 

The fur of the Wolf was formerly used for trimming 
robes, and was employed for this purpose at least as 
late as the time of Elizabeth. In a will dated 1573 
preserved in the Registry of the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury the following clause occurs : — 

" Also I give unto my son Tyble my sherte gown 
faced with Wolf and laid with Billement's lace ; also I 
give unto my brother Cowper my other sherte gown 
faced with foxe ; also I give unto Thomas Walker 
my night gown faced with coney, with one lace also, 
and my ready [ruddy] colored hose." 

Where the testator procured the Wolf skin it is of 
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course impossible to say, but it is noticeable that uo 
foreign furs (such as sable, ermine, and lynx) are 
mentioned in his Will ; the only furs disposed of 
besides Wolf being those of indigenous animals — the 
fox and the coney. 

Historical Evidence. — Scotland. 

In a preceding page it was incidentally remarked 
that the Wolf survived in Scotland to a much later 
date than was the case in England. The reason is 
pretty obvious. Long after the animal had been extir- 
pated in England the condition of the country in 
North Britain remained eminentlv suited to its nature. 
Vast tracts of forest and moor, rugged and well-nigh 
impenetrable in parts, entire districts of unreclaimed 
and uncultivated land, the absence of roads, and the 
consequent difficulty of communication between scat- 
tered and thinly populated hamlets, long contributed 
to shelter the Wolf not only from final extinction but 
from the incessant persecution which had driven it 
from the south. 

The aspect of the country in Scotland at the 
date to which we refer may be imagined from a 
remark of John Taylor, the Water Poet^ who in 1618 
travelled on foot from London to Edinburgh. When 
visiting Braemar, he says, "I was the space of twelve 
days before I saw either house, cornfield, or habita- 
tion of any creature, but deer, wild horses. Wolves, 
and such like creatures, which made me doubt that I 
should never have seen a house again." 

It must not be supposed, however, that the Wolf 
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at any time lived unmolested in Scotland. As 
the herdsman's foe, it was always regarded as a beast 
to be pursued and killed whenever and wherever 
practicable, and from the earliest times the chase 
of the Wolf was considered by kings and nobles 
to be one of the most exciting and enjoyable of field- 
sports. 

We learn from Holinshed that Dorvadil, the fourth 
King of the Scots, ** set all his pleasure on hunting 
and keeping of houndes and greyhoundes, ordayning 
that every householder should find him two houndes 
and one greyhounde. If a hunter chanced in following 
the game to lose an eye or a limme, so that he were 
not able to helpe himselfe after that time, he made 
a statute that he should be founde of the common 
treasury. He that killed a Wolf should have an oxe 
for his paines. This beast, indeed, the Scottish men 
even from the beginning used to pursue in al they 
might devise, because the same is suche an enemie 
to cattayle, wherein consisted the chiefest portion of 
all their wealth and substance."* 

Of a later king, Ederus, we are told that his 
''chiefe delighte was altogyther m hunting and 
keeping of houndes and greyhoundes, to chase and 
pursue wild beastes, and namely the Woolfe the 
herdsman's foe, by means whereof his advancement 
was muche the more acceptable amongst the nobles, 
who in those dayes were whollye given to that kynde 
of pleasure and pasty me. "t 

• Holinshed's "Obronicles of Scotland," 1577, p. 13. 
t Holinslied, tom. dt. p. 27 
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Ferquhard II., who died a.d. 668, is said to have 
proved so bad a king that Colman, Bishop of Lindis- 
fame, declared the vengeance of God would overtake 
him. " And sure his wordes proved true ; for within 
a moneth after, as the same Ferquhard followed in 
chase of a Wolfe, the beast being enraged by pursuite 
of the houndes, flew back uppon the king, and 
snatching at him, did wounde and byte him righte 
sore in one of his sides, immediately where- 
upon, whether through anguishe of his hurt, or 
by some other occasion, he fell into a most filthie 
disease."* 

The sport enjoyed in Scotland in former days 

must have been incomparable. Bellenden, the trans- 
lator of Hector Boece, says, that in the forests of 
Caledonia there were "gret plente of haris, hartis, 
hindis, dajis, rais, Wolffi.8^ wild hors, and toadis/' 
(foxes), and he particularly mentions *' the Woljffis " as 
being "rycht noysum to the tame bestiall in all 
partis of Scotland." 

In the reign of Malcolm IV. (1153-1165) Robert 
de Avenel granted to the monks of Melrose the right 
of pasturage in his lands in Eskdale, reserving to 
himself the privileges of the feudal baron, to pursue 
the wild boar, the deer, and the stag. One of his 
successors questioned several of the claims to which 
the grantees considered themselves entitled, and it 
was ultimately decided in 1235, in presence of King 
Alexander II. , that they had no right to hunt over the 
lands in question, and were restricted from setting 

* Holinslied, p. 148. 
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traps, excepting for Wolves.* It seems that, in order 
to protect their flocks, the monks of Melrose were 
in the habit of setting traps for Wolves as early as the 
reign of W illiam the Lion (ii65-i2i4).t Wolfclyde, 
a part of the barony of Culter, in Lanarkshire, passed 
by grant to the Abbey of Melrose in 143 1 4 

In a grant of Alexander II. (12 14-1249) to the 
monks of Melrose, in Ettrick Forest, mention is 
made of " Wulfhope," a name still familiar in the 
south of Roxburghshire. § 

In 1283, there was an allowance made for " one 
hunter of Wolves" at Stirling. || 

In 1427, in the reign of James I. of Scotland, an 
Act was passed for the destruction of wolves in that 
kingdom. Further Acts with the like object were 
passed in 1457, in 1525, and in 1577. The Act of 
1525, however, is merely a modernized version of 
the law of 1427, which is referred to in the statute 
of 1577 as "the auld act made tharon." 

The law required " that ilk baron within his barony 
in gangand time of the year sail chase and seek the 
quh elpes of Wolves and gar slay them. And the baron 
sail give to the man that slays the Woolfe in his 
barony and brings the baron the head, twa shillings. 
And when the baron ordains to hunt and chase the 
Woolfe, the tenants sail rise with the baron. And 
that the barons hunt in their baronies and chase the 

* Morton's " Monastic Annals of Teviotdale," pp. 273, 274. 

t Chalmers' "Caledonia," ii. p. 132. Chart. MeL 91. 

X Morton, op. cit. p. 276. 

§ Chalmers' " Caledonia," ii, p. 132. 

II Innes' " Scotland in the Middle Ages," p. 125. 
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Ferquhard II., who died a.d. 668, is said to have 
proved so bad a king that Colman, Bishop of Lindis- 
fame, declared the vengeance of God would overtake 
him. " And sure his wordes proved true ; for within 
a moneth after, as the same Ferquhard followed in 
chase of a Wolfe, the beast being enraged by pursuite 
of the houndes, flew back uppon the king, and 
snatching at him, did wounde and byte him righte 
sore in one of his sides, immediately where- 
upon, whether through anguishe of his hurt, or 
by some other occasion, he fell into a most filthie 
disease."* 

The sport enjoyed in Scotland in former days 

must have been incomparable. Bellenden, the trans- 
lator of Hector Boece, says, that in the forests of 
Caledonia there were " gret plente of haris, hartis, 
hindis, dayis, rais, Wolffis^ wild hors, and toadis," 
(foxes), and he particularly mentions *' the Wolffis " as 
being "rycht noysum to the tame bestiall in all 
partis of Scotland." 

In the reign of Malcolm IV. (1153-1165) Kobert 
de Avenel granted to the monks of Melrose the right 
of pasturage in his lands in Eskdale, reserving to 
himself the privileges of the feudal baron, to pursue 
the wild boar, the deer, and the stag. One of his 
successors questioned several of the claims to which 
the grantees considered themselves entitled, and it 
was ultimately decided in 1235, in presence of King 
Alexander II., that they had no right to hunt over the 
lands in question, and were restricted from setting 

* Holinshed, p. 148. 
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traps, excepting for Wolves.* It seems that, in order 
to protect their flocks, the monks of Melrose were 
in the habit of setting traps for Wolves as early as the 
reign of William the Lion ( 1 165-1 2 i4).t Wolfclyde, 
a part of the barony of Culter, in Lanarkshire, passed 
by grant to the Abbey of Melrose in 14314 

In a grant of Alexander 11. (1214-1249) to the 
monks of Melrose, in Ettrick Forest, mention is 
made of " Wulfhope," a name still familiar in the 
south of Roxburghshire. § 

In 1283, there was an allowance made for " one 
hunter of Wolves" at Stirling. || 

In 1427, in the reign of James I. of Scotland, an 
Act was passed for the destruction of wolves in that 
kingdom. Further Acts with the like object were 
passed in 1457, in 1525, and in 1577. The Act of 
1525, however, is merely a modernized version of 
the law of 1427, which is referred to in the statute 
of 1577 as "the auld act made tharon." 

The law required " that ilk baron within his barony 
in gangand time of the year sail chase and seek the 
quh elpes of Wolves and gar slay them. And the baron 
sail give to the man that slays the Woolfe in his 
barony and brings the baron the head, twa shillings. 
And when the baron ordains to hunt and chase the 
Woolfe, the tenants sail rise with the baron. And 
that the barons hunt in their baronies and chase the 

* Morton's " Monastic Annals of Teviotdale," pp. 273, 274. 

t Chalmers' "Caledonia," ii. p. 132. Chart MeL 91. 

J Morton, op. cit. p. 276. 

§ Chalmers' " Caledonia," ii. p. 132. 

II Innes' " Scotland in the Middle Ages," p. 125. 
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stance, under date "October 24th, 1491/' we find 
this entry : — 

* Item, til a fallow broclit ye king ij wolfis in Lythgow . . . Vs." 

In the time of James V. their numbers and ravages 
were formidable. At that period great part of Ross, 
Inverness, almost the whole of Cromarty, and large 
tracts of Perth and Argyleshire, were covered with 
forests of pine, birch, and oak, the remains of which 
continued to our time in Braemar, Invercauld, Rothie- 
murchus, Arisaig, the banks of Loch Ness, Glen 
Strath-Farar, and Glen Garrie; and it is known 
fi'om history and tradition that the braes of Moray, 
Nairn, and Glen Urcha, the glens of Lochaber, and 
Loch Erroch, the moors of Rannach, and the hills of 
Ardgour were covered in the same manner.* All 
these clouds of forests were more or less frequented 
by Wolves. Boethius mentions their numbers and 
devastation in his time;t and in various districts where 
they last remained, the traditions of their haunts 
are still familiarly remembered. Loch Sloigh and 
Strath Earn are still celebrated for their resort, and 
in 1848 there were living in Lochaber old people 
who related from their predecessors, that, when all 
the countiy from the Lochie to Loch Erroch was 
covered by a continuous pine forest, the eastern 
tracts upon the Blackwater and the wild wilderness 
stretching towards Rannach were so dense and 



■ * MacFarlane's Geographical Collections. MS. Bibl. Facult. Jurid. 
ii. 192. Quoted in Stuart's " Lays of the Deer Forest." 
t »• Scot. Hist." fol. 7. 
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infested by the rabid droves, that they were almost 
impassable.* 

In 1528 the Earl of A thole entertained the king, 
James V., with a great hunt which lasted three 
days. " It is said, at this tyme, in Atholl and 
Stratherdaill boundis, thair was slaine threttie scoir 
of hart and hynd, with other small beasties, sich as 
roe and roebuck, Woulff, fox, and wild cattis."t 

A story is told of one John Eldar, a clergyman of 
Caithness, who on the death of James V. journeyed 
to England to present to Henry VIII. a project for the 
union of the two kingdoms. Being asked to ex- 
plain the meaning of the name *' redshanks," at that 
time given to the Highlanders, he said, " They [call 
us in Scotland, * redshanks,' please it your Majesty 
to understand, that we of all people can tolerate, 
suffer, and away best with cold : for both summer 
and winter (except when the frost is most vehement) 
going always bare-legged and bare-footed, our de- 
light and pleasure is in hunting of red deer, WolveSy 
foxes, and graies [badgers] whereof we abound and 
have great plenty. Therefore, in so much as we use 
and delight so to go always, the tender, delicate 
gentlemen of Scotland call us 'redshanks.'"! 

Harrison, who wrote in Elizabeth's time, sa;^s that 
though the English "may safelie boast of their 
securitie in respect to wild animals, yet cannot . the 
Scots do the like in everie point within their king- 

♦ Stuart's " Lays of the Deer Forest," vol. ii. pp. 231, 232. 
t Bobert Lindsay, " Chronicles of Scotland," ii. p. 346. 
J Pinkerton's "History of Scotland," ii. p. 396. 

M 2 
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dome, sith they have greevous Woolfes and cruell 
foxes, beside some other of like disposition con- 
tinuailie conversant among them, to the general 
hindrance of their husbandmen and no small damage 
unto the inhabiters of those quarters."* 

William Barclay, who w^as a native of Aberdeen- 
shire, and spent the early part of his life at the Court 
of Queen Mary, accompanied her Majesty on an 
excursion to the Highlands, and has left a curious 
accountt of a royal hunt at which he was present, 
and which was organized for the Queen by John, 
fourth Earl of Athole, in 1 563. Two thousand High- 
landers were employed to drive all the deer from 
the woods and hills of Athole, Badenach, Mar, 
Moray, and the surrounding country. After men- 
tioning incidentally that the Queen ordered one of 
the fiercest dogs to be slipped at a Wolf — " Laxatus 
enim regina jussu, atque immissus in lupum, insignis 
admodum ac ferox cants " — Barclay concludes his 
account of the *' drive" with the statement that 
there were killed that very day 360 deer, 5 Wolves, 
and some roes. 

According to Holinshed, Wolves were very de- 
structive to the flocks in Scotland during the reign 
of James VI. in 1577. At this time they were so 
numerous throughout the greater part of the High- 
lands, that in the winter it was necessary to provide 
houses, or " spittals " as they were termed, to afford 

* Harrison's "Description of England," prefixed to Holinahed's 
** Chronicles," i. p. 378. 
t " De Eegno et regali Potestate," Ac, 4to, 1600, p. 279. 
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lodgings to travellers who might be overtaken by 
night where there was no place of shelter. Hence 
the origin of the Spittal of Glen Shae, and similar 
appellations in other places. 

Camden, whose "Britannia" was published in 
1586, asserts that Wolves at that date were common 
in many parts of Scotland, and particularly refers to 
Strathnavem. 

" The county," he says, " hath little cause to brag 
of its fertility. By reason of the sharpness of the 
air it is very thinly inhabited, and thereupon ex- 
tremely infested with the fiercest of Wolves, which, 
to the great damage of the county, not only furi- 
ously set upon cattle, but even upon the owners 
themselves, to the manifest danger of their lives. 
In so much that not only in this, but in many other 
parts of Scotland, the sherifis and respective inha- 
bitants are bound by Act of Parliament, in their 
several sheriffdoms, to go a hunting thrice every year 
to destroy the Wolves and tlieir whelps."* 

Bishop Lesley, writing towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, complains much of the prevalence 
of Wolves at that period, and of their ferocity, f 

** About this time there was nothing but the petty 
flock of sheep, or herd of a few milk-cows, grazed 
round the farm-house, and folded nightly for fear of 
the Wolf, or more cunning depredators.''^ 

• Camden, "Britannia," vol. ii. p. 1279. Bishop Gibson, in 
his edition, has a marginal note to this passage — ^^ No Wolves now 
in Scotland" (1772). 

f " De Origine, Moiibns et Eebos Scotonim." 

X Irvine's " Scotch Legal Antiquities," p. 264. 
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Towards the end of the sixteenth and beginning of 
the seventeenth centuries large tracts of forests in the 
Highlands were purposely cut down or burned, as 
the only means of expelling the Wolves which there 
abounded. 

*^ These bills and glens and wooded wilds can tell 
How many wolves and boars and deer tben fell." 

Campbell's Grainpians Desolate, p. 102. 

*' On the south side of Beann Nevis, a large pine 
fdrest, which extended from the western braes of 
Lochaber to the Black Water and the mosses of 
Rannach, was burned to expel the Wolves. In the 
neighbourhood of Loch Sloi, a tract of woods nearly 
twenty miles in extent was consumed for the same 
purpose."* 

John Taylor, the Water Poet, who made his 
*'Pennyles Pilgrimage" into Scotland in 161 8, saw 
Wolves in Braemar. He writes : " My good Lord of 
Mar having put me into shape, I rode with him from 
his house, where I saw the ruins of an old castle, 
called the castle of Kindroghit. It was built by 
King Malcolm Canmore (for a hunting-house), who 
r signed in Scotland when Edward the Confessor, 
Harold, and Norman WilUam reigned in England. 
I speak of it because it was the last house that I saw 
in those parts ; for I was the space of twelve days 
after before I saw either house, cornfield, or habita- 
tion of any creature, but deer, wild horses. Wolves, 

* Notes to Sobieski StuarVs "Last Deer of Beann Doran." See bis 
"Poems" pnbliobed in 1822 under tbe assumed name of James Hay 
Allan. 
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and such-like creatures, which made me doubt that 
I should never have seen a house asfain."* 

Years later, as we learn from Sir Robert Gordon, 
the Wolf was still included amongst the wild animals 
of Sutherlandshire. He says the forests and 
^'schases " in that county were " verie profitable for 
feiding of bestiall, and delectable for hunting, being 
full of reid deer and roes, Woulffsy foxes, wyld catts, 
brocks, skuy rolls, whittrets, weasels, otters, martrixes, 
hares, and fumarts."t 

In 1 62 1 the price paid in Sutherlandshire for the 
killing of one Wolf according to statute was 
61. 135. d^d. 

Wolf-skins are mentioned in 1661 in a Customs 
Roll of Charles II., J whence it appears that two 
ounces of silver were paid ** for ilk two daker."§ 

Twenty years later, if we are to credit the state- 
ment of Sir Robert Sibbald, whose "Scotia lUus- 
trata " was published in 1684, the animal had 
become extinct. His woixis are : Lujpi olim frequentes 
erant, quidam etiam de Caledoniis ursis loquuntur. 

♦ " The Pennyles Pilgrimage, or the Money lesse Perambulation of 
John Taylor, alias the King^s Majesties Water Poet. How he travailed 
on foot from London to Edenborongh in Scotland. With his descrip- 
tion of his entertainment in all places of his journey and a true report 
of the unmatchable hunting in the Brea of Marre and Badenoch in 
Scotland.*' 4to, London, 1681. 

t " Genealogical History of the Earldom of Sutherland, from its 
origin to the year 1630." 

X See Glendook*s " Scots Acts," Charles II., p. 36. 

§ The word "daker" or "dicker" (Greek ficica, ten) is still in use in 
the leather trade, and means a roll of ten skins. It was anciently 
spelt " dyker" or " dykker," and the market-toll was a penny each 
^•dyker." See the Durham Household Book, 1 530-1 534, pp. 107,205, 
ivbere this word frequently occurs. 
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Sed hortmi genus deletum et ex tnsidd exterminatum 
estr* 

Pennant states that the Wolf became extinct in 
Scotland in 1680, when the last of the race wa» 
slain by Sir Ewen Cameron of LochieLt He adds 
that he had travelled " into almost every comer of 
that country, but could not learn that there remained 
even the memory of these animals among the oldest 
people."t 

From more recent investigation, however, it is 
clear that Sir Robert Sibbald and Pennant were 
both mistaken, for not only were Wolves slain- 
in Scotland subsequently to 1680, but numerous 
traditions concerning these animals survived in 
the country to at least as recent a date as 1 848. 

Traditions. — In a Gaelic forest lay " of a remote 
period, the date and author of which are uncertain,*' 
the Wolf is thus referred to as inhabiting the ancient 
pine woods of Scotland :— 

" Ohi mi Sgbrr-eild' air bmaicli a* ghlinn' 
An goir a' cbathag gn-bmn an dos. 
'Us g6rm mheall-kild* nam mile gnibhas 
Nan Ivht nan earba, 's nan Ion." 

" I see the ridge of hinds, the steep of the sloping glen 
The wood of cnckoos at its foot. 
The bine height of a thousand pines. 
Of wolves f and roes, and elks.§ 

* " Scotia Jllnstrata, sive Prodromns Historiss Natnralis," folio,. 
1684, pars ii. p. 9. 

t Snrtees gives the date of the death of the last Wolf in Scotland as 
X682. "History and Antiquities of the County of Durham,'VoL ii. p. 1 72.. 

X " British Zoology," vol. i. p. 88 ; and ** Tour in Scotland,'*^ 
voL i. p. 206. 

§ From • The Aged Bard's Wish,' given in Stuart's " Lays of tho^ 
Deer Forest," ii. p. 9. 
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Other Gaelic names for the Wolf are madadh 
alluidh^ commonly used ; faol chu^ and alia mJiadadh, 
all of which are composed of an epithet and a word 
which now means dog.* It is also caUed faol and 
mac tire, " earth's son."t 

In Scrope's " Days of Deer-Stalking" (p. 109) is 
related an adventure with a Wolf that happened to 
Macpherson of Braekaely, when he had charge of the 
forest of Benalder, and was famished to the author 
by Cluny Macpherson, chief of Clanchattan. 

" He sallied forth one morning, as he was wont, in 
quest of venison, accompanied by his servant. In 
the course of their travel, they found a Wolf den — a 
Wolf being at that time by no means a rarity in the 
forest. Macpherson asked his servant whether he 
would prefer going into the den to destroy the cubs, 
or remaining outside to guard against the approach 
of the old ones. The servant, preferring what 
appeared to be an uncertain to a certain danger, 
said he would remain without ; but here Sandy had 
miscalculated, for, to his great dismay, the dam came 
raging to the mouth of the cave, which no sooner did 
he see than he took to his heels incontinently, 
without even warning his master of the danger. 
Macpherson, however, being an active, resolute man, 
and expert at his weapons, succeeded in killing the 
old Wolf as well as the cubs." 

This Macpherson of Braekaely was commonly 

• Pinkerton's " Enquiry into the Early History of Scotland/' vol. ii. 
p. 85. 

t Campbeirs " Tales of the West Highlands,** vol i. p. 274. 
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called Galium Beg, or little Malcolm ; and there is 
reason to believe that he was on« of those who 
fought in the famous battle of the Inch of Perth in 
the reign of Robert III. (1390-1406.) 

In the districts where Wolves last abounded, says 
Stuart in the *' Lays of the Deer Forest," many 
traditions of their history and haunts have descended 
to our time. The greatest number preserved in one 
circle were in the neighbourhood of Strath Earn. 

At Inver-Rua, on the Spean, and consequently 
within the lands of Keppach, there lived a Campbell 
of the Slioched Chailein Mhic-Dhonnacha, or Glen 
Urcha race. Although thus a tenant of one of the 
piincipal branches of the Clan Donald, and removed 
to the distance of forty miles from his cean iighe, he 
continued to pay his " calps " to his blood chief, the 
Knight of Locli Awe. This tax was a heifer, which 
was paid annually, and it happened one year that a 
short time before it fell due, the beast was killed on 
her pasture and half eaten by a Wolf Campbell 
left what remained to tempt his return, and on the 
following night, watching the carcase, he shot the 
Wolf from behind a stone. Not being able, however, 
to afford another " calp," he flayed the dead heifer, 
and sent the torn hide * to MacChailein Mhic- 
Donnacha, with a message that it was all which he 
had to show for his *' calp ;" upon which the chief 
observed, that he had sent sufiicient parchment to 
write his discharge. 

This is said to have happened in the time of Sir 
Duncan Campbell, called " Donacha duhh a* Cur- 
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raclid,'^ ''Black Duncan of the Hood," so called from 
having been the last person of his rank who bore the 
old Highland hood in Argyllshire, and who lived in 
the reign of James VI. (i 567-1 603). 

Several traditions relative to Wolves are evidences 
of the accuracy with which oral relations have been 
transmitted through many generations, which is 
exemplified by the familiarity and fidelity with which 
they retain allusions to objects and customs disused 
for two hundred years. 

An example of this occurs in an account of the 
slaughter of a remarkable Wolf killed by one of the 
lairds of Cliisholm in Gleann Chon-fhiadh, or the 
Wolves' Glen, a noted retreat of these animals in 
the sixteenth century. 

The animal in question had made her den in a 
*' ckm,*' or pile of loose rocks, whence she made 
excursions in every direction until she became the. 
terror of the country. At length the season of her 
cubs increasing her ferocity, and having killed some 
of the neighbouring people, slie attracted the enter- 
prise of the Laird of Chisholm and his brother, then 
two gallant young hunters, and they resolved to 
attempt her- destruction. For this they set oif 
alone from Strath Glass, and having tracked her 
to her den, discovered by her traces that she was 
abroad ; but detecting the little pattering feet of the 
cubs in the sand about the mouth of the den, the 
elder crept into the chasm with liis drawn dirk, and 
began the work of vengeance on the litter. While 
he was thus occupied, the Wolf returned, and infu- 
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riated by the expiring yelps of her cubs, rushed at 
the entrance, regardless of the younger Chisholm, 
who made a stroke at her with his spear, but such 
was her velocity, that he missed her as she darted 
past, and broke the point of his weapon. His 
brother, however, met the animal as she entered, and 
being armed with the left-handed Idmhainn chntaidh, 
or steel gauntlet, much used by the Highlanders and 
Irish, as the Wolf rushed open-mouthed upon him, 
he thrust the iron fist into her jaws, and stabbed 
her in the breast with his dirk, while his brother, 
striking at her flank with the broken spearj after 
a desperate struggle she was drawn out dead. 

The spear and the left-handed gauntlet referred to 
in this tradition are arms mentioned by Spencer, 
Leslie, and other authorities, as characteristic of the 
Highlanders and Irish in the days of Queen Mary.* 

It is true they retained the use of such weapons 
as late as their muster called the " Highland Host " 
in 167SA But no such remains appeared at Cillie- 
chranchie, and it is therefore probable that the story 
has descended from the time of Charles II. 

Another story is on record of a Wolf killed by a 
woman of Cre-lebhan, near Strui, on the north side of 
Strath Glass. She had gone to Strui a little before 
Christmas to borrow a girdle (a thick circular plate 
of iron, with an iron loop handle at one side for lift- 
ing, and used for baking bread). Having procured it, 

♦ See Spencer's " Yiews of Ireland;" Derrick's " Image of Ireland ;" 
Leslie, " De Origine, Moribns et Bebos Scotorum ;" and a print in the 
Donee Collection, Bodl. Lib. G. vi. 47. 

t Wodrow MS. Bibl. Facult. Jorid., xcix. No. 29. 
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and being on her way home, she sat down upon an old 
ckm to rest and gossip With a neighbour, when sud- 
denly a scraping of stones and rustling of dead leaves 
were heard, and the head of a Wolf protruded from a 
crevice at her side. Instead of fleeing in alarm, how- 
ever, " she dealt him such a blow on the skull with 
the full swing of her iron discus, that it brained him 
on the stone which served for his emerging head. " 

This tradition was probably one of the latest in the 
district, and seems to have belonged to a period 
when the Wolves were near their end. Their last 
great outbreak in the time of Queen Mary led to 
more vigorous measures, which in the time of 
Charles 11. reduced their ranks to so small a number 
that in some districts their extinction is believed to 
have followed soon after that period. Thus, in 
Lochaber, the last in that part of the country is said 
to have been killed by Sir Ewen Cameron in 1 680, 
which Pennant misunderstood to have been the last 
of the species in Scotland.* 

Some traditionary notices there are of the destruc- 
tion of the last Wolves seen in Sutherlandshire, 
consisting of four old ones and some whelps which 
were killed about the same time at three different 
places, — at Auchumore in Assynt, in Halladale, and 
in Glen Loth — ^widely distant from each other, and 
as late as between the years 1690 and 1700. 

The death of the last Wolf and her cubs on the 

• In the Sale Catalogue of the " London Musenm" which was 
disposed of by anction in April, i8i8,thereis the following entry: 
** Lot 832. Wolf— a noble animal in a large glass case. The last Wolf 
killed in Scotland by Sir E. Cameron." 
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dome, sith they have greevous Woolfes and cruell 
foxes, beside some other of like disposition con- 
tinuallie conversant among them, to the general 
hindrance of their husbandmen and no small damage 
unto the inhabiters of those quarters."* 

William Barclay, who was a native of Aberdeen- 
shire, and spent the early part of his life at the Court 
of Queen Mary, accompanied her Majesty on an 
excursion to the Highlands, and has left a curious 
account! of a royal hunt at which he was present, 
and which was organized for the Queen by John, 
fourth Earl of Athole, in 1 563. Two thousand High- 
landers were employed to drive all the deer from 
the woods and hills of Athole, Badenach, Mar, 
Moray, and the surrounding country. After men- 
tioning incidentally that the Queen ordered one of 
the fiercest dogs to be slipped at a Wolf — " Laxatus 
enim regina jussu, atque immissus in lupurn, insignia 
admodum ac ferox canis " — Barclay concludes his 
account of the *' drive" with the statement that 
there were killed that very day 360 deer, 5 Wolves, 
and some roes. 

According to Holinshed, Wolves were very de- 
structive to the flocks in Scotland during the reign 
of James VI. in 1577. At this time they were so 
numerous throughout the greater part of the High- 
lands, that in the winter it was necessary to provide 
houses, or " spittals " as they were termed, to afford 

• Harrison's "Description of England," prefixed to Holinahed's 
'• Chronicles," i. p. 378. 
t " De Regno et regali Potestate," &a, 4to, 1600, p. 279. 
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lodgings to travellers who might be overtaken by- 
night where there was no place of shelter. Hence 
the origin of the Spittal of Glen Shae, and similar 
appellations in other places. 

Camden, whose "Britannia" was published in 
1 586, asserts that Wolves at that date were common 
in many parts of Scotland, and particularly refers to 
Strathnavern. 

" The county," he says, " hath little cause to brag 
of its fertility. By reason of the sharpness of the 
air it is very thinly inhabited, and thereupon ex- 
tremely infested with the fiercest of Wolves, which, 
to the great damage of the county, not only furi- 
ously set upon cattle, but even upon the owners 
themselves, to the manifest danger of their lives. 
In so much that not only in this, but in many other 
parts of Scotland, the sheriffs and respective inha- 
bitants are bound by Act of Parliament, in their 
several sheriffdoms, to go a hunting thrice every year 
to destroy the Wolves and their whelps."* 

Bishop Lesley, writing towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, complains much of the prevalence 
of Wolves at that period, and of their ferocity, f 

" About this time there was nothing but the petty 
flock of sheep, or herd of a few milk -cows, grazed 
round the farm-house, and folded nightly for fear of 
the Wolf, or more cunning depredators. "J 

• Camden, "Britannia," vol. ii. p. 1279. Bishop Gibson, in 
his edition, has a marginal note to this passage — ^* No Wolves now 
in Scotland" (1772). 

f " De Origine, Moribus et Bebns Scotorum." 

X Irvine's " Scotch Legal Antiquities," p. 264. 
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Towards the end of the sixteenth and beginning of 
the seventeenth centuries large tracts of forests in the 
Highlands were purposely cut down or burned, as 
the only means of expelling the Wolves which there 
abounded. 

*' These bills and glens and wooded wilds can tell 
How many wolves and boars and deer tben fell." 

Campbell's Grartfj^ians Desolate, p. 102. 

" On the south side of Beann Nevis, a large pine 
fdrest, which extended from the western braes of 
Lochaber to the Black Water and the mosses of 
Rannach, was burned to expel the Wolves. In the 
neighbourhood of Loch Sloi, a tract of woods nearly 
twenty miles in extent was consumed for the same 
purpose."* 

John Taylor, the Water Poet, who made his 
"Pennyles Pilgrimage" into Scotland in 161 8, saw 
Wolves in Braemar. He writes : " My good Lord of 
Mar having put me into shape, I rode with him from 
his house, where I saw the ruins of an old castle, 
called the castle of Kindroghit. It was built by 
Bang Malcolm Canmore (for a hunting-house), who 
reigned in Scotland when Edward the Confessor, 
Harold, and Norman WilUam reigned in England. 
I speak of it because it was the last house that I saw 
in those parts ; for I was the space of twelve days 
after before I saw either house, cornfield, or habita- 
tion of any creature, but deer, wild horses, Wolves^ 



* Notes to Sobieski Stuart's "Last Deer of Beann Doran." See his 
"Poems" pnb'iiohed in 1822 under the assnmed name of James Hay 
Allan. 
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and such-like creatures, which made me doubt that 
I should never have seen a house again."* 

Years later, as v^e learn from Sir Robert Gordon, 
the Wolf was still included amongst the vnld animals 
of Sutherlandshire. He says the forests and 
^* schases " in that county were " verie profitable for 
feiding of bestiall, and delectable for hunting, being 
full of reid deer and roes, Woulffsy foxes, wyld catts, 
brocks, skuyrells, whittrets, weasels, otters, martrixes, 
hares, and fumarts."t 

In 1621 the price paid in Sutherlandshire for the 
killing of one Wolf according to statute was 
61 135. ^d. 

Wolf-skins are mentioned in 1661 in a Customs 
Roll of Charles II., J whence it appears that two 
ounces of silver were paid ** for ilk two daker."§ 

Twenty years later, if we are to credit the state- 
ment of Sir Robert Sibbald, whose "Scotia Illus- 
trata " was published in 1684, the animal had 
become extinct. His words are : Lwpi olim frequentes 
erant, quidam etiam de Caledoniis ursis loquuntur. 

* " The Pennyles Pilgrimage, or the Moneylesse Perambulation of 
John Taylor, alias the King's Majesties Water Poet. How he travailed 
on foot from London to Edenborongh in Scotland. With his descrip- 
tion of his entertainment in all places of his journey and a true report 
of the unmatchable hunting in the Brea of Marre and Badenoch in 
Scotland." 4to, London, i68r. 

t " Genealogical History of the Earldom of Sutherland, from its 
origin to the year 1630." 

J See Glendook's " Scots Acts," Charles II., p. 36. 

§ The word ** daker" or " dicker" (Greek Scica, ten) is still in use in 
the leather trade, and means a roU of ten skins. It was anciently 
spelt " dyker" or " dykker," and the market-toll was a penny each 
^'dyker." See the Durham Household Book, 1 530-1 534, pp. 107,205, 
ivV.sre this word frequently occurs. 
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Sed hoinim genua deletum et ex tnstdd exterminatum 
estr* 

Pennant states that the Wolf became extinct in 
Scotland in 1680, when the last of the race was 
slain by Sir Ewen Cameron of LochieLt He adds 
that he had travelled " into almost every comer of 
that country, but could not learn that there remained 
even the memory of these animals among the oldest 
people."t 

From more recent investigation, however, it is 
clear that Sir Robert Sibbald and Pennant were 
both mistaken, for not only were Wolves slaini 
in Scotland subsequently to 1680, but numerous 
traditions concerning these animals survived in 
the country to at least as recent a date as 1 848. 

Traditions. — In a Gaelic forest lay " of a remote 
period, the date and author of which are uncertain,*' 
the Wolf is thus referred to as inhabiting the ancient 
pine woods of Scotland : — 

" Ghi mi Sg5rr-eild' air bmaich a' glilinn* 
An goir a' chuthag gu-binn an dos. 
'IJs g6rm mheall-aild' nam mile gnibhas 
Nan linh, nan earba, 's nan Ion." 

'' I see the ridge of hinds, the steep of the sloping glen 
The wood of cnckoos at its foot, 
The bine height of a thousand pines, 
Of wolves, and roes, and elks.§ 

• " Scotia Jllnstrata, sive Prodromns Historiss Natnralis," folio,. 
1684, pars ii. p. 9. 

t Snrtees gives the date of the death of the last Wolf in Scotland as 
1682. "History and Antiquities of the Oonnty of Dnrham,"voL ii. p. 172.. 

X " British Zoology," vol. i. p. 88 ; and " Tour in Scotland,'*^ 
vol. i. p. 206. 

§ From ' The Aged Bard's Wish,' given in Stuart's " Lays of the^ 
Deer Forest," ii. p. 9. 
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Other Gaelic names for the Wolf are madadh 
allutdhj commonly used ; faol chu^ and alia mhadadhy 
all of which are composed of an epithet and a word 
which now means dog.* It is also called faol and 
mac tire, " earth's son."t 

In Scrope's " Days of Deer-Stalking" (p. 109) is 
related an adventure with a Wolf that happened to 
Macpherson of Braekaely, when he had charge of the 
forest of Benalder, and was famished to the author 
by Cluny Macpherson, chief of Clanchattan. 

'' He sallied forth one morning, as he was wont, in 
quest of venison, accompanied by his servant. In 
the course of their travel, they found a Wolf den — a 
Wolf being at that time by no means a rarity in the 
forest. Macpherson asked his servant whether he 
would prefer going into the den to destroy the cubs, 
or remaining outside to guard against the approach 
of the old ones. The servant, preferring what 
appeared to be an uncertain to a certain danger, 
said he would remain without ; but here Sandy had 
miscalculated, for, to his great dismay, the dam came 
raging to the mouth of the cave, which no sooner did 
he see than he took to his heels incontinently, 
without even warning his master of the danger. 
Macpherson, however, being an active, resolute man, 
and expert at his weapons, succeeded in killing the 
old Wolf as well as the cubs." 

This Macpherson of Braekaely was commonly 

* Pinkerton's " Enqniiy into the Early History of Scotland,'* yoI. ii. 
p. 85. 

t Campbeirs " Tales of the West Highlands," vol. i. p. 274. 
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called Galium Beg, or little Malcolm ; and there is 
reason to believe that he was one of those who 
fought in the famous battle of the Inch of Perth in 
the reign of Robert III. (i 390-1406.) 

In the districts where Wolves last abounded, says 
8tuart in the " Lays of the Deer Forest," many 
traditions of their liistory and haimts have descended 
to our time. The greatest number preserved in one 
circle were in the neighbourhood of Strath Earn. 

At Inver-Rua, on the Spean, and consequently 
within the lands of Keppach, there lived a Campbell 
of the Slioched Chailein Mhic-Dhonnacha, or Glen 
Urcha race. Although thus a tenant of one of the 
principal branches of the Clan Donald, and removed 
to the distance of forty miles from his cean tighe, he 
continued to pay liis " calps " to his blood chief, the 
Knight of Loch Awe. This tax was a heifer, which 
was paid annually, and it happened one year that a 
short time before it fell due, the beust was killed on 
her pasture and half eaten by a Wolf Campbell 
left what remained to tempt his return, and on the 
following night, watching the carcase, he shot the 
Wolf from behind a stone. Not being able, however, 
to afford anotlier " calp," he flayed the dead heifer, 
iind sent the torn hide* to MacChailein Mhic- 
Donnacha, with a message that it was all which he 
had to show for his "calp;" upon which the chief 
observed, that he had sent sufficient parchment to 
write his discharge. 

This is said to have happened in the time of Sir 
Duncan Campbell, called " Donacha duhh a' Cur- 
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raclidj^ ''Black Duncan of the Hood," so called from 
having been the last person of his rank who bore the 
old Highland hood in Argyllshire, and who lived in 
the reign of James VI. (i 567-1603). 

Several traditions relative to Wolves are evidences 
of the accuracy with which oral relations have been 
transmitted through many generations, which is 
exemplified by the familiarity and fidelity with which 
they retain allusions to objects and customs disused 
for two hundred years. 

An example of this occurs in an account of the 
slaughter of a remarkable Wolf killed by one of the 
lairds of Chisholm in Gleann Chon-fhiadh, or the 
Wolves' Glen, a noted retreat of these animals in 
the sixteenth century. 

The animal in question had made her den in a 
" ckm," or pile of loose rocks, whence she made 
excursions in every direction untU she became the. 
terror of the country. At length the season of her 
cubs increasing her ferocity, and having killed some 
of the neighbouring people, she attracted the enter- 
prise of the Laird of Chisholm and his brother, then 
two gallant young huntei's, and they resolved to 
attempt her- destruction. For this they set ofi* 
alone from Strath Glass, and having tracked her 
to her den, discovered by her traces that she was 
abroad ; but detecting the little pattering feet of the 
cubs in the sand about the mouth of the den, the 
elder crept into the chasm with his drawn dirk, and 
began the work of vengeance on the litter. While 
he was thus occupied, the Wolf returned, and infu- 
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riated by the expiring yelps of her cubs, rushed at 
the entrance, regardless of the younger Chisholm, 
who made a stroke at her with his spear, but such 
was her velocity, that he missed her as she darted 
past, and broke the point of his weapon. His 
brother, however, met the animal as she entered, and 
being armed with the left-handed Idmhatnn chruaidh^ 
or steel gauntlet, much used by the Highlanders and 
Irish, as the Wolf rushed open-mouthed upon him, 
he thrust the iron fist into her jaws, and stabbed 
her in the breast with his dirk, while his brother, 
striking at her flank with the broken spear^ after 
a desperate struggle she was drawn out dead. 

The spear and the left-handed gauntlet referred to 
in this tradition are arms mentioned by Spencer, 
Leslie, and other authorities, as characteristic of the 
Highlanders and Irish in the days of Queen Mary.* 

It is true they retained the use of such weapons 
as late as their muster called the " Highland Host " 
in i678.t But no such remains appeared at Cillie- 
chranchie, and it is therefore probable that the story 
has descended from the time of Charles II. 

Another story is on record of a Wolf killed by a 
woman of Cre-lebhan, near Strui, on the north side of 
Strath Glass. She had gone to Strui a little before 
Christmas to borrow a girdle (a thick circular plate 
of iron, with an iron loop handle at one side for lift- 
ing, and used for baking bread). Having procured it, 

♦ See Spencer's " Views of Ireland ;" Derrick's " Image of Ireland ;" 
Leslie, " De Origine, Moribns et Bebus Scotorom ;" and a print in the 
Donee Collection, Bodl. Lib. G. vi. 47. 

t Wodrow MS. Bibl. Facnlt. Jurid., xcix. No. 29. 
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and being on her way home, she sat down upon an old 
ckm to rest and gossip With a neighbour, when sud- 
denly a scraping of stones and rustling of dead leaves 
were heard, and the head of a Wolf protruded from a 
crevice at her side. Instead of fleeing in alarm, how- 
ever, " she dealt him such a blow on the skull with 
the full swing of her iron discus, that it brained him 
on the stone which served for his emerging head. " 

This tradition was probably one of the latest in the 
district, and seems to have belonged to a period 
when the Wolves were near their end. Their last 
great outbreak in the time of Queen Mary led to 
more vigorous measures, which in the time of 
Charles II. reduced their ranks to so small a number 
that in some districts their extinction is believed to 
have followed soon after that period. Thus, in 
Lochaber, the last in that part of the country is said 
to have been killed by Sir Ewen Cameron in 1680, 
which Pennant misunderstood to have been the last 
of the species in Scotland.* 

Some traditionary notices there are of the destruc- 
tion of the last Wolves seen in Sutherlandshire, 
consisting of four old ones and some whelps which 
were killed about the same time at three different 
places, — at Auchumore in Assynt, in Halladale, and 
in Glen Loth — ^widely distant from each other, and 
as late as between the rears 1 690 and 1 7CX). 

The death of the last Wolf and her cubs on the 

* In the Sale Catalogue of the " London Museum" which was 
disposed of by auction in April, 18 18, there is the following entry. 
** Lot 832. Wolf— a noble animal in a large glass case. The last Wolf 
killed in Scotland by Sir E. Cameron." 
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animals probably perished in this way in their 
attempts to escape from packs of pursuing Wolves. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, who Uved in the reigns of 
Henry II., Richard I., and John, and who visited 
Ireland in 1183 and again in 1 185-6, when he 
accompanied Prince John there, has left a curious 
account of the wild animals then existing in Ireland, 
amongst which is included the Wolf. He adds, '* the 
Wolves often have whelps in the month of December, 
either in consequence of the great mildness of the 
climate, or rather in token of the evils of treason 
and rapine, which are rife here before their proper 
season."* 

In the "Polychronicon" of Ranulphus Higden, the 
monk of Chester, who died about 1360, we have a 
later account of the Irish fauna, and in this also the 
Wolf figures. Thus he says : — *' Ten^a hcec magis 
vaccis quam bohus^ pascuis quam /rugibus, gramine 
quam grano fecunda, Abundat tamen sabnonibus, 
muroenis^ anguillis, et cceteris marinis piscibus ; aquUis 
quoqiie^ gniibus, pavonibus, coiumicibus, niso, falcone 
et acciptre generoso. Lupos quoque habety mures 
nocentissimos ; sed et araneas^ sanguisugas, et lacertas 
habet innocuas. Musielas quoqxie parvi corporis sed 
valde animosas possidet.f This passage is thus 
rendered by his translator, John Trevisa (a.d. 1357- 
1387), and adopted by Caxton in his *' Crony cles of 

• " Topographia HibemisB," lib. ii. cap. rxvi. p. 726, ed. Dimock, 
vol. V. p. 112. And not only Wolves, but crows and owls are said to 
have Had yonng at Christmas. Op. cit., p. 112. 

t ** Polychronicon Eanulphi Higden, MonacHi Cestrensis," ed. 
Babington (Master of the Rolls Series), vol. i. pp. 334, 335, 
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England," 1480 : — '' In this londbeeth mo kyn than 
oxen, more pasture than come, more grass than seed. 
There is grete plente of samon, of lampreyes, of eles, 
and of other see fisch : of egles, of cranes, of pekokes, 
of corlewes, of sparhaukes, of goshaukes, and of 
gentil faucouns, and of Wol/es, and of wel shrewed 
mys. There beeth attercoppes, blood-soukers, and 
enettes that dooth noon harm," &c.* Some trans- 
lators and later copyists have here and there 
singularly perverted the original meaning of tliis 
passage by blunders and mistranslations. Amongst 
these may be mentioned the author or authors of 
" The Book of Howth," a small folio in vellum of 
the sixteenth century, written in different hands, 
and preserved amongst the Carew MSS. (vol. dcxxiii.), 
in the Lambeth Library, t 

* Some little interest attaches to this passage from the curious 
assemblage of animals named in it. At the period referred to ^* cranes" 
seem to have become common enough in Ireland: *'in tanta v&ro 
mimeroaitate se grues ingenint, ut itno in grege centum, et circiter hunc 
numerum frequenter invenias** (" Topog. Hibern.," ed. Dimock, v. 46). 
By " pekokes** {pavonihus), it would seem the capercaillie is intended, 
*'pavon€s silveetres hie abu7idant,** says Giraldus (torn. cit. p. 47). 
"Cotumicibus" should be rendered "quails," not "curlews." {"Item 
cotui-nicus hie plurimi" Girald. v. 47). ''Mures nocentissimoa** are not 
necessarily shrew-mice, which are insectivorous. In all probability 
that destructive little animal, the long-tailed field-mouse (Mud sylvaticus) 
is referred to. By reading " araneos " (shrews) for " araneas" (spiders) 
Home confusion is accounted for. " Attercoppes" is the translation of 
ttTaneas, Jamieson, in his " Scottish Dictionary," gives '* Atter-cap," 
"Attircop," spider, with two variants — ^Northumberland, " Attercop," 
and Cumberland, "Attercob/* a cobweb. A. S. atter coppe, from 
atter, venerium, and copp, calix ; receiving its denomination partly from 
its form, and partly from its character; q, a cup of venom. By 
** bloodsuckers," of course, leeches are meant : for " enettes " lacertas 
we may read " euettes" or " evettes" — i.e., efts, that do no harm. 

t Of. Brewer and BuUen, Calendar Carew MSS., " The Book of 
Howth," p. 31. 
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Campion, whose "History of Ireland" was pub- 
lished in 1 5 70, refers to the chase of the "Wolf there 
with Wolf-hounds. "The Irish," he says, "are not 
without "Nyolvea, or greyhounds to hunt them ; bigger 
of bone and iimme than a colt."* 

Sir James Ware, in his "Antiquities of Ireland" 
(1658), notices, "those hounds which, from their 
hunting of Wolves, are commonly called ' Wolf-dogs,' 
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being creatures of great strength and size, and of a 
fine shape." 

Ray has described the Irish Wolf-hound as a tall, 
rough greyhound ; so also has Pennant, who descants 
at some length on his extraordinary size and power. 

The Wolf-hound here figured is a dog belonging to 

* £itiea]6oHo1iDBhed,"Descnp.Irc1." 1 586; nod Camden, "Britannia," 
vol. ii. p. 1312 (ed. Gibson). 
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Capt. G. H. Graham, of Rednock, Dursley, Glouces- 
tershire, and bred from the only authentic strain 
of Irish Wolf-hound now known. . His dimensions 
are as follows : — Height, 29^ in. ; girth, 33J in. ; 
length of head, 1 2 in. ; girth of do. in front of eara, 
i8| in. ; forearm, 8^ in. Weight, 102 lbs. 

In a Privy Seal from Henry VIII. to the Lord- 
Deputy and Council of Ireland,* his Majesty takes 
notice of the suit of the Duke of Albuquerque, of 
Spain (of the Privy Council to Henry VIII.), on 
behalf of the Marquis Desarrya and his son, " that 
it might please his Majesty to grant to the said 
Marquis and his son, and the longer liver of them, 
yearly, out of Ireland, two goshawks, and four Wolf- 
hounds," and commands the Deputy for the time 
being to order the delivery of the hawks and hounds, 
and to charge the cost to the Treasury. 

In November, 1562, as we learn from the State 
Papers relating to Ireland,t the Irish chieftain, Shane 
O'Neill, forwarded to Queen Elizabeth, through 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, a present of two 
liorses, two hawks, and two Irish Wolf-dogs. In 
1585, Sir John Perrott, who was Lord-Deputy of 
Ireiland from January, 1584, to July, 1588,^ sent to 
Sir Francis Walsingham, then Secretary of State in 
London, " a brace of good Wolf-dogs, one black, the 
other white." 

Again, in 1 608, we find that Irish Wolf-hounds 
were sent from Ireland by Captain Esmond, of 

* Rot. Cane. Dec. 9, 36 H. 8, dor bo. 
t Eliz., vol. vii. No. 40, in Pub. Rec. Off. J Eliz., vol. cxx. No. 12. 
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Duucannon, to Gilbert, seventh Earl of Shrews- 
bury.* 

These dogs were considered very valuable, and 
were highly thought of by those who received them 
as presents ; but some years later, when, owing to 
the great increase in the number of Wolves in some 
parts of Ireland, their services were more than ever 
required to keep down these ferocious animals, a 
law, presently to be noticed, was passed to prohibit 
their exportation. 

About this time George Turbervile, a gentleman of 
Doi-setshire, was writing his *' Booke of Hunting, "f 
in which, referring to this animal, he says : — " The 
Wolf is a beaste sufficiently known in France and 
other countries where he is bred ; but here in 
England they be not to be found in any place. In 
Ireland, as I have heard, there are great jstore of 
them ; and because many noblemen and gentlemen 
have a desire to bring that countrie to be inhabited 
and civilly governed (and would God there were 
more of the same mind), therefore I have thought good 
to set down the nature and manner of hunting the 
Wolf according to mine author. "J He then proceeds 
to describe the mode then in vogue of hunting this 
animal. An open spot was generally chosen, at 
some distance from the great coverts where the 
Wolves were known to lie, and here, in concealment, 
a brace, sometimes two brace, of Wolf-hounds were 

* " ArchoBol. -^liana," vol. ii. p. 226. 

t " Imprinted at London for Christopher Barker at the signe of the 
Grashopper in Paules Ohurchyarde. Anno 1575." 
X Jacqnes do Fouilloux, '* Traite de V^nerie." 
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placed. A horse was killed, and the fore-quai-ters 
were trailed through the paths and ways in the 
wood during the previous day, and back to where the 
carcase lay, and there they were left. When night 
approached, out came the Wolves, and having struck 
the scent, they followed it until they found the dead 
horse, when of course they began to feed on the 
flesh, and early in the morning, just before daybreak, 
the hunters placed their dogs so as to prevent the 
Wolves from returning to cover. When a Wolf 
came to the spot, the men in charge of the Wolf- 
hounds suffered him to pass by the first, but the 
last were let slip full in his face, and at the same 
instant the othera were let slip also, so that, the 
first staying him ever so little, he was sure to be 
attacked on all sides at once, and therefore, the 
more easily taken * 

In Robert Legge's " Book of Information," com- 
piled in 1 584 by order of Sir John Perrott, the above- 
named Lord-Deputy of Ireland, " for the information 
of the civil government of that realm," it is recom- 
mended, inter alia, that for the " destruction of raven- 
ing and devouring Wolves, some order might be had, as 
when any lease is granted, to put in some clause that 
the tenant endeavour himself to spoil and kill Wolves 
with traps, snares, or such devices as he may devise, "t 

• The most complete account which we have met with of Wolf- 
hnnting in modern times is that given by Col. Thornton in his 
** Sporting Tour through various parts of France in 1802," vol. i. 
pp. xxi-jocxix. A more recent treatise, however, has been published 
under the title of ** Wolf-hunting in Brittany." 

t Carew MSS., vol. dcvii. p. 115. Brewer andBuUen, Calendar of 
Carew MSS., Eliz., p. 401. 
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About tliis time, it is said, Wolves committed 
great devastation amongst the flocks in Munster. 
After the destruction of Kilmallock by James 
Fitzmaurice, in 1591, that place is stated to have 
become the haunt of Wolves. 

For some account of their ravages during Des- 
mond's rebellion, the reader may be referred to 
O'Sullivan's "Compendium Historise Catholicae 
Hibernise," 1621 (lib. viii. cap. 6). 

At a later period, according to Fynes Moryson, 
who was Secretary to Lord-Deputy Mountjoy, and 
who wrote a *' History of Ireland from 1599 t^ 
1603,'* the cattle had to be driven in at night, "for 
fear of thieves (the Irish using almost no other kind 
of theft), or else for fear of Wolves, the destruc- 
tion whereof being neglected by the inhabitants, 
oppressed with greater mischiefs, they are so much 
grown in numbers as sometimes on winter nights 
they will come and prey in villages and the suburbs 
of cities. "* 

In May, 1594, Lord William Russell was ap- 
pointed Lord-Deputy of Ireland by Queen Elizabeth. 
From entries in his "Journal," extending from "June 
24, 1 594, to May 27, 1 597,"t it appears that both he 
and Lady Russell, who accompanied him to Ireland, 
fi:equently participated in the pleasures of the chase, 
and amused themselves at different times with hawk- 
ing, fishing, and hunting. Under date May 26, 
1596, it is recorded: "My Lord and Lady rode 

* Moryson, "Hist. Ireland," Dublin ed., 1735, vol. ii. p. 367. 

t Preserved amongst the Care w MSS. at Lambeth Palace, vol. dczii. 
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abroad a hunting the Wolf/' As the Vice-regal Court 
was then located at Kilmainham, almost within 
the city of Dublin, it would appear that the Wolf 
in question was to be found at no great distance 
beyond the city walls, 

Sir Arthur Chichester, writing to Sir John Davys, 
March 31, 1 609, in reference to the pending planta- 
tion of Ulster, incidentally remarks, that "if the 
Irish do not possess and inhabit a great part of the 
lands in some of those escheated countries, none but 
Wolves and wild beasts would possess them for many 
years to come ; for where civil men may have lands 
for reasonable rents in so many thousand places in 
that province, and in this whole kingdom, they will 
not plant themselves in mountains, rocks and desert 
places, though they might have the land for nothing."* 

In the reign of James I. it would seem that 
active measures were advised for the destruction of 
Wolves in Ireland, and the following " Heads of a 
Bill in the Irish Parliament, 16 11,'' will be found 
preserved amongst the Carew MSS., formerly in the 
Record Office, but now at Lambeth Palace :t " An 
Act for killing Wolves and other vermin, touching 
the days of hunting, the people that are to attend, 
who to be their director, an inhibition not to use any 
arms. The Lord Deputy or Principal Governor to 
prohibit such hunting if he suspect that such assem- 
blies by colour of hunting may prove inconvenient." 

* State Papers, Ireland, in Becord Office, vol. ccxxvi, 58. 
t Carew, MSS., vol. dcxxix. p. 35. See also Hamilton's " Calendar of 
State Papers referring to Ireland/' Jac. I., sub anno, p. 192. 
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This proposed Act, however, seems never to have 
become law, for no mention of it is made in the eight 
volumes of Irish Statutes published by authority in 
Dublin in 1765. It is not surprising therefore that 
the ravages of the Wolves in Ireland continued. In 
1 6 19 their numbers in Ulster compelled people "to 
house their cattle in the bawnes of their castles, 
where all the winter nights they stood up to their 
bellies in dirt. Another reason is to prevent thieves 
and false-hearted brethren who have spies abroad, 
and will come thirty miles out of one province into 
another to praxjtise a cunning robbery."* 

Howell, in one of his " Familiar Letters," written 
to Sir James Crofts, September 6th, 1624, says: — A 
pleasant tale I heard Sir Thomas Fairfax relate of 
a souldier in Ireland, who having got his passport to 
go for England, as he past through a wood with 
his knapsack upon his back, being weary, he sate 
down under a tree wher he open'd his knapsack and 
fell to some victuals he had ; but upon a sudden he 
was surpriz'd with two or three Woolfs, who, coming 
towards him, he threw them scraps of bread and 
cheese till all was done ; then the Woolfs making a 
nearer approach unto him, he knew not w^hat shift to 
make, but by taking a pair of bagpipes which he 
had, and as soon as he began to play upon them, the 
Woolfs ran all away as if they had been scar'd out of 
their wits. Whereupon the souldier said, " A pox 
take you all, if I had known you had lov'd musick 
so well, you should have had it before dinner !" 

* Gainsford's " Glory of England," p. 148. 
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In 1 64 1 and i652Wolves were particularly trouble- 
some in Ireland, and in the latter year the following 
Order in Council was issued by Cromwell, prohibiting 
the exportation of Wolf-dogs : — 

" Declaration against transporting of Wolfe JDogges. 

"Forasmuch as we are credibly informed that 
Wolves doe much increase and destroy many cattle 
in several partes of this Dominion, and that some of 
the enemie's party, who have laid down axmes, and 
have liberty to go beyond sea and others, do attempt 
to carry away such great dogges as are commonly 
called Wolfe dogges, whereby the breed of them which 
are useful for destroying of Wolves would (if not 
prevented) speedily decay. These are therefore to 
prohibit all persons whatsoever from exporting any 
of the said dogges out of this Dominion ; and 
searchers and other oflScers of the Customs, in the 
several partes and creekes of this Dominion, are 
hereby strictly required to seize and make stopp of 
all such dogges, and deliver them either to the com- 
mon huntsman, appointed for the precinct where they 
are seized upon, or to the governor of the said precinct. 

^^ Dated at Kilkenny, April 27, 1652." 

The following year another Order in Council was 
made which ran as follows : — 

" Declaration touching Wolves. 

"For the better destroying of Wolves, which of 
late years have much increased in most parts of this 

o 
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nation, it is ordered that the Commanders in Chiefe 
and Commissioners of the Revenue in the several 
precincts doe consider of, use, and execute all good 
wayes and meanes how the Wolves in the counties 
and places within the respective precincts may be 
taken and destroyed ; and to employ such person or 
persons, and to appoint such daies and tymes for 
hunting the Wolfe, as they shall adjudge necessary. 
And it is further ordered that all such person or 
persons as shall take, kill, or destroy any Wolfes and 
shall bring forth the head of the Wolfe before the 
said commanders of the revenue, shall receive the 
sums following, viz., for every bitch Wolfe, six 
pounds;* for every dog Wolfe, five pounds ; for 
every cubb which preyeth for himself, forty shillings ; 
for every suckling cubb, ten shillings. And no 
Wolfe after the last September until the loth 
January be accounted a young Wolfe, and the Com- 
missioners of the Revenue shall cause the same to be 
equallie assessed within their precincts. 

"Dublin, June 29, 1653."! 

The assessments here ordered fell heavUy in some 
districts. Thus in December, 1665, t^® inhabitants 
of Mayo county petitioned the Council of State that 
the Commissioners of Assessment might be at liberty 

* The price paid in Sutherlandsliire, in 162 1, was 6Z. i3#. 4^, 
See p. 169. 

t These docnments were extracted from the original Privy Gonncil 
Book of CromweU's government in Ireland, preserved in Dnblin Castle 
and are qnoted by Hardiman in his edition of 'Flaherty's " West or 
H'lar Gonnanght," p. 180. 
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to compound for Wolf-heads ; which was ordered 
accordingly. 

In 1662, as appears by the Joui'nal of the House 
of Commons, Sir John Ponsonby reported from the 
Committee of Grievances that a Bill should be brought 
in "to encourage the killhig of Wolves and foxes in 
Ireland, '' 

In the "Travels of the Grand Duke Cosmo HI. in 
England," 1669 (p. 103), the author speaks of Wolves 
as common in Ireland, "for the hunting of which 
the dogs called * mastiflfe' are in great request." 

OTlaherty, in his " West or Hlar Connaught" 
(1684), enumerates the wild animals which were to 
be foimd in that district in his day, and names 
" Wolves y deere, foxes, badgers, hedgehogs, hares, 
rabbets, squirreUs, martens, weesles, and the amphi- 
bious otter, of which kind the white-faced otter is 
very rare." Hardiman, in a note to his edition of 
this work (1846), says: "When our author wrote 
(1684), and for some years afterwards, wolves were 
to be found in lar Connaught, but not in such 
numbers as in the early part of that century. The 
last Wolf which I have been able to trace here was 
killed in the moimtains of Joyce country, in the 
year 1700. After the wars of 1641 the ravages of 
the Wolves were so great throughout Ireland as to 
excite the attention of the State. ^ Wolf-hunters ' 
were appointed in various districts, and amongst 
others in lar Connaught, who helped to rid the 
country of these ferocious animals. "* 

* Hardimaiiy op. cit., p. 10, note. 

O 3 
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In an account of the British Islands, published at 
Nuremberg in 1 690, the wilds of Kerry are referred 
to as harbouring Wolves and foxes;* and in the 
reign of William and Mary, Ireland was sometimes 
called by the nickname of "Wolf-land." Thus in 
a poem on the Battle of La Hogue, 1692, called 
" Advice to a Painter," the terror of the Irish army 
is described : — 

A clulliiig damp, 
And Wolf-land liowl runs tbrongli the rising camp. 

*' Three places in Ireland are commemorated, each as 
having had the last Irish wolf killed there — namely, 
one in the south, another near Glenarm, and the 
third, Wolf-hill, three nnles from Belfast/'t The 
one in the south is probably that referred to in 
Edwards's "Cork Remembrancer" (p. 131), wherein 
the following entry occurs: "This year (17 10) the 
last presentment [to the Grand Jury] for killing 
wolves was made in the county of Cork."| In the 
old " Statistical Account of Scotland," however, 
edited by Sir John Sinclair, it is stated (voL xii. 
p. 447) that the last was killed in Ireland in 1 709. 

The great woods of Shillela, on the confines ot 
Carlow and Wicklow, now the property of Earl 
Fitzwilliam, are said to have held Wolves until 
about the year 1700, when the last of them was 
destroyed in the neighbourhood of Glendaloch.§ 

* This work we bave not seen. It is quoted by Macanlaj, in bis 
" History of England," vol. iii. p. 136. 

t Thompson, " Nat. Hist., Ireland," vol. iv. p. 34. 

X See also Sconler, ** Joorn. Geol. Soo.," Dublin, voL i. p. 226. 

§ Mackenzie's ''Natural History," p. 20. Tbis volume, published in 
London in modem times, is undated. 
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In a poem, in six cantos, published as late as 1 7 1 9, 
and entitled, "MacDermot, or the Irish Fortune- 
Hunter," " Wolf-hunting" and " Wolf-spearing" are 
represented as common sports in Munster. Here is 
an extract : — 

" It happened on a day with liom and hounds, 
A baron gallop'd through MacDermot's grounds, 
Well hore'd, pursuing o'er the dusty plain 
A Wolf that sought the neighbouring woods to gain : 
Mac hears th' alarm, and, with his oaken spear, 
Joins in the chase, and runs before the peer. 
Outstrips the huntsman, dogs, and panting steeds, 
And, struck by him, the falling savage bleeds." 

The crest of the O'Quins of Munster is ^^a Wolfs 
head, erased, argent," possibly perpetuating the 
prowess of some former noted Wolf-hunter in that 
ancient family. 

The author of ^^ The Present State of Great 
Britain and Ireland," printed in London in 1738, 
wrote at that date, " Wolves still abound too much 
in Ireland ; they pray for the Wolves, least they 
should devour them." 

In Smith's ** Ancient and Modem State of the 
County of Kerry," 1756 (of which book Macaulay 
said, " I do not know that I have ever met with a 
better book of the kind and of the size,'' "Hist. 
Eng." iiL 1 36), the author, speaking of certain ancient 
enclosures, observes (p. 173) that many of them were 
made to secure cattle from Wolves^ which animals 
were not entirely extirpated until about the year 
1710, as I find by presentments for raising money 
for destroying them in some old grand-jury books." 

Traces of old circular entrenchments, into which 
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cattle and sheep were driven for protection from 
Wolves, are still to be seen in many parts of Ireland, 
especially in the south. One of these, in the county 
Tyrone, will be noticed presently. 

In Harris's edition of Sir James Ware's " Works '" 
(Dublin, 1764), the editor, commenting upon the 
passage, " I shall but just hint at the eagerness of 
the Irish in the chase, as in hunting Wolves and 
stags," remarks in a footnote (p. 165), *'So said in 
the year 1658. But there are no Wolves in Ireland 
now." This statement in turn may be controverted 
upon very respectable authority, but the conflict of 
evidence renders it very difl&cult to fix with certainty 
the precise date at which the animal became extinct. 

The following account is given of the destruction,. 
by a noted Wolf-hunter, of the last Wolves in the 
county Tyrone : — 

" In the mountainous parts of the county Tyrone^ 
the inhabitants sufiered much from Wolves, and gave^ 
as much for the head of one of these animals as they 
would now give (1829) for the capture of a notorious 
robber on the highway. There lived in those days, 
an adventurer who, alone and unassisted, made it 
his occupation to destroy those ravogers. The time 
for attacking them was at night. There was a 
species of dog kept for the purpose of hunting 
them, resembling a rough, stout, half-bred grey- 
hound, but much stronger. 

"In the county Tyrone there was then a large 
space of ground enclosed by a high stone wall, having, 
a gap at the two opposite extremities, and in this 
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were secured the flocks of the surrounding farmers. 
Still, secure though this fold was deemed, it was 
entered by the Wolves, and its inmates slaughtered. 

*' The neighbouring proprietors having heard of the 
noted Wolf-hunter above mentioned, by name Rory 
Carragh, sent for him and offered the usual reward, 
with some addition, if he would undertake to destroy 
the two remaining Wolves that had committed such 
devastation. Carragh, undertaking the task, took 
with him two Wolf dogs and a little boy, the only 
person he could prevail on to accompany him, and, 
at the approach of night, repaired to the fold in 
question. 

" * Now,' said Carragh to the boy, ' as the Wolves 
usually attack the opposite extremities of the sheep- 
fold at the same time, I must leave you and one of 
the dogs to guard this one, while I go to the other. 
He steals with aU the caution of a cat ; nor will you 
hear him, but the dog will, and will positively give 
him the firat fall. If you are not active when he is 
down, to rivet his neck to the ground with this spear, 
he will rise up and kill both you and the dog.' 

" ' I'U do what I can,' said the boy, as he took the 
spear from the Wolf- hunter's hand. 

"The boy immediately threw open the gate of the 
fold, and took his seat in the inner part, close to the 
entrance, his faithful companion crouching at his side 
and seeming perfectly aware of the dangerous business 
he was engaged in. The night was very dark and cold, 
and the poor little boy being benumbed with the 
chilly air, was beginning to fall into a kind of sleep, 
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when at that instant the dog, with a roar, leaped 
across him and laid his mortal enemy upon the earth. 
The boy was roused into double activity by the voice 
of his companion, and drove the spear through the 
Wolf's neck, as he had been directed ; at which time 
Carragh made his appearance with the head of the 
other."* 

In an interesting article on the Irish Wolf-dog, 
published in The Irish Penny Journal for 1841 
(p- 354)> tl^® writer says :t — " I am at present 
acquainted with an old gentleman between eighty 
and ninety years of age, whose mother remembered 
Wolves to have been killed in the county of Wexford 
about the years 1730-40, and it is asserted by 
many persons of weight and veracity that a Wolf 
was killed in the Wicklow mountains so recently 
as 1770. 

A few years since, Sir J. Emerson Tennent wrote 
on this subject as follows : — 

" Waringstown, in the county of Down, on the con- 
fines of the county of Armagh, takes its name from 
the family of Waring, which, in the reign of Queen 
Mary, fled to Ireland from Lancashire to avoid the 
persecution of the Lollards. At the close of the 
seventeenth century the Waring of that day was a 
member of the Iiish Parliament ; and his eldest son, 
Samuel Waring, was born about the year 1 699, and 

• "The Biography of a Tyrone Family " (Belfast, 1829), p. 74. 

t This article, published under the initials of H. D. R., has since 
been admitted to have been written by H. D. Richardson, author of 
** The Dog : its Origin, Natural History, and Yarieties," in which 
work it has been embodied with additions, 1 848. 
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died at a very advanced age in 1793. He was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, the Very Reverend Holt 
Waring, Dean of Dromore, who was bom in 1766, 
and whom I had the honour to know. With him I 
happened to be traveUing through the Moume moun- 
tains, in the county of Down, on our way to the Earl 
of Roden's, about the year 1 834 or 1 83 5, when the con- 
versation turning upon the social condition of Ireland 
in the previous century, he told me that a foal belonging 
to his uncle had been killed by a Wolf in the stable 
at Waringstown, and that he, when a boy, had heard 
the occurrence repeatedly adverted to in the family 
circle. The dean was a man of singularly acute mind 
and accurate memory, and unless this statement of his 
be altogether a delusion, this would seem to be the 
last recorded appearance of a Wolf in Ireland. " 

The last piece o& evidence collected has reference 
to a communication which appeared in The 
Zoologist for 1862 (p. 7996), under the heading, 
" Wolf Days of Ireland." On applying to the writer, 
Mr. Jonathan Grubb, of Sudbury, for further parti- 
culars, he obUgingly replied in a letter, dated June 6, 
1877, as follows : — 

*^ I am now in my seventieth year. My father, 
who was bom in 1767, used to tell the Wolf stories 
to us when we were children. His mother — my 
grandmother — related them to him. She was born in 
1 7 3 1 . Her maiden name was Malone ; and her 
uncles, from whom she received her information, were 
the actors in the scenes described at Ballyroggin, 
county KUdare. She remembered one of them, 
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James Malone, telling her how his brother came 
home one night on horseback pursued by a pack of 
Wolves, who overtook him, and continued leaping on 
to the hind quarters of his horse till he reached his 
own door, crying out, * Oh ! James, James ! my horse 
is ate with the Wolves.' " 

The precise date of this occurrence cannot now be 
fixed ; but it seems plain that Wolves existed in 
Kildare during the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, and perhaps as late as 1 72 1. 

To sum up. So far as can be now ascertained, it 
appears that the Wolf became extinct in England 
during the reign of Henry VII. ; that it survived in 
Scotland until 1 743 ; and that the last of these animals 
was killed in Ireland, according to Richardson, in 
1770, or, according to Sir James Emerson Tennent, 
subsequently to 1766. 

In the foregoing observations, no reference has 
been made to " Were-wolves," nor has any matter 
been introduced touching the fabulous or superstitious 
aspect of the Wolfs history in the British Islands. 
All such allusions have been purposely avoided, in 
order to confine the subject within reasonable limits. 

Before concluding, however, we may perhaps be 
excused for citing so respectable an authority as Sir 
Thomas Browne, who, in his " Enquiries into Vulgar 
and Common Errors/' has alluded to the popular 
notion that Wolves cannot live in England. 

In vol. iii. p. 344, of his " Works " (Wilkin's 
edition), he says : — " Thus because there are no 
Wolves in England, nor have been observed for divers 
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generations (1646), common people have proceeded 
into opinions, and some wise men into aflfirmations, 
that they will not live therein, although brought 
from other countries." 

He also notices the popular belief that " a Wolf 
first seeing a man begets a dumbness in him," a 
notion as old as the time of Pliny, who wrote : " In 
Italia^ ut creditur, luportim visus est noxius, vocemque 
homini, quern prius coniemplatur adimere" In France, 
when anyone becomes hoarse, the say " II a vu le 

" The ground or occasional original thereof," says 
Sir Thomas Browne, t '* was probably the amazement 
and sudden silence the unexpected appearance of 
Wolves doth often put upon travellers, not by a sup- 
posed vapour or venomous emanation, but a vehement 
fear, which naturally produceth obmutescence, and 
sometimes irrecoverable silence." 

A critic, adverting to this passage, has somewhat 
wittily remarked : " Dr. Browne did unadvisedly 
reckon this among his vulgar errors, for I believe he 
would find this no error if he were suddenly sur- 
prised by a wolf, having no means to escape or save 
himself ! " 

* Howeirs " Familiar Letters," vol. ii. p. 52. 
t Op. cit., vol. iL p. 422. 
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CONCLUSION. 



In considering the causes, besides those already 
referred to, which have led to the extinction of 
the wild animals now under consideration, it should 
be borne in mind that for some centuries after 
the Norman Conquest they were not hunted down 
and destroyed by everybody and anybody, as 
they would be if they existed at the present 
day, but were strictly preserved under very severe 
penalties by the kings and powerful noblemen of 
the day for their own particular sport and recreation. 
William the Conqueror punished with the loss of 
eyes those convicted of killing a wild boar, stag, or 
I'oebuck ; and wolves and foxes, although reckoned 
neither as beasts of the forest nor of venery, could 
not be killed within the limits of the forest without 
a breach of the royal chase, for which offenders had 
to yield a recompense. 

The inveterate love of the chase possessed by 
WilUam Rufus, which prompted him to enforce during 
his tragical reign the most stringent and cruel forest 
laws, is too well-known to readers of history to require 
comment. 
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In his passion for hunting wild animals Henry I. 
excelled even his brother William, and not content 
with encountering and slaying those which like the 
wolf and the wild boar, were at that time indi- 
genous to this country, he " cherished of set purpose 
sundrie kinds of wild beasts, as bears, libards, ounces, 
lions, at Woodstocke, and one or two other places in 
England, which he walled about with hard stone 
(a.d. 1 1 20), and where he would often fight with some 
one of them hand to hand.'* 

Henry II. and John were both great preservers of 
wild animals, and monopolized large tracts of country 
wherein to indulge their passion for hunting. Ferocioiis 
animals were in consequence long suffered to remain 
at large against the will of the people, and hence 
survived to a much later period in this country 
than would have been the case had the subjects of 
these monarchs dared sooner to assert their inde- 
pendence. But at length came the repeal of the 
forest laws. The operation of the Charter of the 
Forests, which was signed by John at the same time 
with Magna Charta, restrained the worst abuses of 
the feudal tenure; all lands which had been con- 
verted into woods or parks since the commencement 
of this reign were disafforested, and the tenants 
bordering on the royal forests secured against spolia- 
tion ; in a word, the laws made for the protection of 
the game and wild animals were either partially 
repealed or considerably mitigated. 

A confirmation of this charter was obtained, 
though with much diflSculty, from Henry IIL It 
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directed that all woods that had been taken in, or, 
as it was termed, afforested^ to the prejudice of the 
owners, should be disafforested, and n; more addi- 
tions were to bo made. Still further concessions on 
this score were made by Edward I. 

From this time it may be said that the presence 
of ferocious animals in this country was no longer 
tolerated. They were slain wherever and whenever 
they could be found, and only managed to survive 
in reduced numbers, for some few centuries longer, 
in consequence of the utter impossibility of dislodging 
them from the almost impenetrable forests and moun- 
tain fastnesses to which they were driven. Later on, 
when large tracts of forests were purposely cut down 
or burned for the purpose of expelling these animals, 
and statutes were put in force which rewarded 
the slayers of them, their extermination was finally 
accomplished. 

Another cause which has doubtless contributed in 
no slight degree to the extinction of the above-men- 
tioned animals, is the insular character of the country 
which they inhabited. 

As civilization advanced, as forests were cut down, 
mosses drained and moorlands cultivated, they were 
driven further and further away, until finally their 
retreat was cut off by the sea. Unable to retire beyond 
so irresistible a barrier, they gradually succumbed to 
the attacks of their pursuers, or to the altered condi- 
tions of life, which deprived them per force of the 
means of existence. We have seen how fully this 
is exemplified in the case of the reindeer, whose last 
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home in Britain was among the remote hills of Caith- 
ness. 

To the naturalist it is a somewhat sad reflection, 
that animals of the forest and the chase, now only 
known by name aa the inhabitants of other countries, 
were once as familiar to our ancestors as they are at 
present to the people of the remote kingdoms which 
they frequent. Man has been warring against these 
forest denizens, and as tract after tract which they 
once claimed as their own has been brought under 
the ploughshare, they have been driven farther and 
farther back, until the last of them has been blotted 
■out from our fauna. 

Lake and moor have become fields of yellow grain ; 
forest has been chtinged into morass, morass into 
moor, and moor again into forest, until finding 
nowhere to rest in peace, the bear, the beaver, the 
reindeer, the wild boar, and the wolf, have become 
in Britain amongst the things that were. 
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, WILD WHITE CATTLE. 

The few scattered herds of so-called Wild White 
Cattle which still exist in parks in England and 
Scotland may be said to form a connecting link, as it 
were, between the wild animals which have become 
extinct in, this country within historic times, and 
those which may still be classed amongst our /erm 
naturce. 

The race is undoubtedly of great antiquity, but 
whether it is descended, as some affirm, from the 
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aboriginal wild breed of the British forests — ^the 
Urus of Caesar {Bos primigenius) — or whether, as 
others assert, it has at some period long remote 
been imported from abroad and since become feral, 
are questions upon which, at present, considerable 
difference of opinion prevails. The weight of scien- 
tific opinion, however, seems to favour the view that 
these wild white cattle were descended from the 
Urus, either by direct descent through wild animals 
from the wild bull, or less directly through domesti- 
cated cattle deriving their blood principally from 
him. That the Urus existed in Britain in prehistoric 
times, and was contemporaneous with man of the 
Palaeolithic or older Stone Age, must be admitted. 
In the fluviatile deposits of the Thames, and in some 
other places, the remains of the two have been found 
together,* and instances have been recorded in 
which the remains of the Urus have been found 
contemporaneous with man of the Neolithic or 
later Stone Age. In the Zoological Museum at 
Cambridge, where there is a remarkably fine skeleton 
of this animal from Burwell Fen, may be* seen the 
greater portion of a skull from the same locality, in 
which a neolithic celt was found, and still remains 
imbedded. t Another skull of this animal was found 
in a moss in Scotland, in conjunction with bronze 

"* The Bev. Samnel Banks, Bector of Cottenbam, possesses a fine 
skull of the Uras, found in Oottenham Fen, the fractured bone of which 
dearly testifies that it was destroyed by a human weapon. 

t Bee Carter, Geological Magazine, November, 1874, Both the 
specimens here referred to are figured in Miller and Skertchley's '^ Fon« 
land, Fast and Present," p. 321. 
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celts, indicating a still later period — ^the Bronze 
Age. 

Mr. Woods has published a good description, with 
figures of the cranial part of the skull and horn-cores 
of ^Mjonm^^mW which were discovered in 1838 in 
the bed of the Avon, at Melksham, and has referred 
to similar remains found in the neighbourhoods of 
Bath, Tiverton and Newton St. Loa* 

In the MagoLzine of Natural History (1838, p. 163), 
Mr. Brown of Stanway has recorded the discovery 
in a mass of drift sand overlying the London clay 
at Clacton, Essex, of a portion of the cranium with 
horn-cores of Bos primigenius, a very perfect skull 
of which has been admirably figured by Professor 
Owen,t from a specimen found at Athole, Perthshire, 
and preserved in the British Museum. 

Fleming, in his " History of British Animals" 
(1828), has referred to a skull of this animal which is 
now preserved in the Museum of the New College, 
Edinburgh, and of which he has briefly given 
dimensions. It was found in a marl-pit at New- 
burgh, Fifeshire. Through the kindness of Dr. J. A. 
Smith, and by permission of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, we are here enabled to figure it firom an 
illustration, sKghtly reduced, in Dr. Smith's excellent 
" Notes on the Ancient Cattle of Scotland," printed 
in the " Proceedings" of the Society referred to. To 
the proprietors of The Field we are also indebted 
for permission to make use of an engraving of an 

* Woods' " Deecription of Fossil Skull of an Ox," 4to, 1837. 
t *' British Fossil Mammals/' p. 498. 
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English skull of this animal, which, in The Field 
of April 1 8, 1868, illustrated some remarks on its 
iliscovery from the pen of Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier. 
This specimen was found in the bed of the Kibble^ 
below Preston, Lancashire, in the spring of 1867, and 
passed into the possession of Mr. James Dobson of 
the Preston Chronicle, who kindly forwarded it for 
examination. 



In these and other instances which have been 
recorded, the animals whose remains were fonud were, 
in all probability, wild, and not domesticated. In- 
deed, no discoveries have yet been made which lead 
to the supposition that the Urus was domesticated in 
Britain in pre-historic times; while Bos longifrons, 
the " Celtic short-horn," as it has been termed, was. 
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everywhere subjugated and used by man. The 
latter was the only ox in Britain in the time of the 
Komans, and afforded sustenance to their legions. 
From it the small dark breeds of Wales and Scotland 
are descended ; and it survived until recently in 
Cornwall, Cumberland and Westmoreland. The 
remains of Bos longifrom are plentiful in the English 
fens, and it seems to have afforded a staple article of 
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food in the' NeoUthic Age. Mr. Sydney Skertchley 
found immense numbers of the bones of this animal 
in what are probably the remains of a Stone-age lake- 
dwelUng at Crowland.* At the great flint-implement 
manufactory at Grimes Graves, near Brandon, the 
remains of this animal are very plentiful, and belong 
chiefly to young calves. It would appear from this 

" UiUer and Skertchley, " Fcnland, Past and Preaent," p. 343 

{1878). 
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that a principal element in the food of these people 
was milk, and therefore they could not afford to keep 
the calves, which must have consumed a large por- 
tion of what would otherwise have been available for 
the use of the household.* 

But to return to Boa primigenius. While such 
authorities as Professors Riitimeyer and Nilsson, 
Sir Charles Lyell, Professor Boyd Dawkins,t and 
Mr. Darwin are inclined to believe that our wild white 
cattle are descended from the Urus in one or other of 
the two ways above indicated, Professor Owen and Dr. 
J. A. Smith (whose excellent " Notes on the Ancient 
Cattle of Scotland " are apparently less known than 
they deserve to bej) hold a different view, and con- 
sider that Bos primigenius became extinct throughout 
the whole island in pre-historic timea There seems to 
be much probability, though it can scarcely be con- 
sidered proved, that such was the case in the soutJiem 
jparts of Bntain; but, as Mr. Storer in his lately 
published work has pointed out,§ it has yet to be shown 
tliat in the northern parts the same rule prevailed, 
the Caledonian deposits especially (partly perhaps from 
their remote positions) having in but few instances 
been examined with that consummate skiU, care, and 
attention which southern discoveries have received, 

* Greenwell, 'Grimes Graves/ " Jonm. Eth. Soc.,"vol. iL p.431 (1871). 

t Professor Boyd Dawkins once thought the Urns might have sur- 
vived in Britain within historic times in some of the wilder parts of 
the country,("Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc," 1866, p. 397), but subsequently 
altered his opinion ('* Trans. Intemai Congress, Fradhist. Archseol.," 
1 868, pp. 269-289.) 

t See " Pro. Soc. Antiq. Scotl.," vol. ix. p. 587. 

§ " The Wild White Cattle of Great Britain." 
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But our concern is not so much with the origin of the 
race of wild white cattle, of which a few representative 
animals still survive, as with the history of the herds 
which are known to have been preserved in diflFerent 
parts of the country, and of which some half-dozen 
still exist at the present day. Of these we propose 
to give some account ; but, before doing so, we may 
glance briefly at the historical notices of the existence 
of wild cattle in England and Scotland which have 
been preserved to us in the works of various his- 
torians, antiquaries, and naturalists. On looking 
over the plates of British coins figured by Camden 
in his ** Britannia" (vol i p. Ixv.) we were struck by 
a coin of Cunobelin (fig. 1 3) bearing on the obverse 
a head of this king, and on the reverse a really 
characteristic figure, as we take it, of a wild bull — an 
animal which was no doubt frequently hunted by the 
early rulers of Britain. 




COIN OP CUNOBELIN. 



Some indication of the existence of wild cattle 
in Saxon times is furnished in the celebrated 
traditionary legend of the slaughter of the wild 
cow by Guy Earl of Warwick, which is said to 
have taken place in the days of King Athelstan 
(a.d. 925-941). The ballad, "Sir Guy of War- 
wick," is given in Ritson's " Ancient Songs and 
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Ballads/' and in Percy's ''Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry," where we are informed that it was 
entered on the Stationers' books in 1591, although 
undoubtedly of much older date. Much of this 
story, as Mr. Storer has observed, may be mythical, 
and many of its circumstances fabulous ; but it 
nevertheless seems to prove just as clearly the exist- 
ence in very ancient times of the dangerous and 
ferocious wild cow, as the popular ballads about 
Robin Hood prove the existence of fallow deer in 
Sherwood Forest in the time of King John.* 

In the Welsh laws of Howell Dha, which date 
from about a.d. 940, or before the middle of the 
loth century,t we find white cattle with red ears 
(that is, resembling in colour the wild cattle of 
Chillingham) ordered to be paid in compensation for 
offences committed against the Princes of Wales. 
It is a question, however, whether the description 
indicates a difference of breed, or merely a difference 
of colour in individuals of the ordinary breed of 
Welsh cattle. 

In the forest laws of King Canute (a. d. i o i 4- i 03 5) , 
wild cattle are thus referred to : " There are 
also a great number of cattle which, although they 
live within the limits of the forest, and are subject 
to the charge and care of the middle sort of men, 

* See also Woods* remarks on this point in his " Description of a 
Fossil Skull of an Ox found in Wiltshire," 4to, 1839. 

t An English translation of these laws will be found appended to 
" The Myvyrian Archaeology of Wales collected out of Ancient Manu- 
scripts," ed. Owen Jones and others (Denb'gh, 1870), pp. 1014-1062. 
Vide cap. ii. § 3. 
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or Regardors, nevertheless cannot at all be reputed 
beasts of the forest as wild horses, bubalt, wild cows, 
and the like."* The word bubali, literally " buflaloes/' 
is considered to mean "wild bulls/' being the sense 
in which it is frequently "used by Roman authors. 

Speaking of a somewhat later period, Matthew 
Paris, in his " Lives of the Abbots of St. Albans," 
says of Leofstan, abbot in the time of Edward the 
Confessor, that he cut through the thick woods 
which extended from the edge of Ciltria (the Chil- 
tems) nearly up to London, smoothed the rough 
places, built bridges, and levelled the rugged roads, 
which he made more safe, "for at that time there 
abounded throughout the whole of Ciltria spacious 
woods, thick and large, the habitation of numerous 
and various beasts, wolves, boars, forest bulls {tauri 
sylvesires), and stags. 

Fitz-Stephen, writing about the year 11 74, de- 
scribes the country beyond London in somewhat 
similar terms. " Close at hand," he says, " lies an 
immense forest, woody ranges, hiding-places of wild 
beasts, of stags, of fallow deer, of boars, and of 
forest bulls," and he employs the same term (tauri 
sylvestres) to designate the wild cattle to which he 

refers.t 

Nor was this the only part of the country 
in which these animals were at that time to be 
found. Knaresborough Forest, for instance, in York- 

* See Manwood's "Forest Laws," §27; Thorpe's " Ancient Laws 
of England/* vol. i. p. 429 ; and Spelman's " Glossary," p. 241. 
t " Vita Sancti Thomae," torn. i. p. 173 (ed. Giles). 
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shire, about the yeax 1200, had its "fierce wild 
cattle."* 

Speed tells usf that Maud de Breos, in order to 
appease King John, whom her husband had offended, 
sent to his queen a present from Brecknockshire of 
four hundred cows and a bull, all white with red ears. 
Whether this was the usual colour of the ancient 
breed of Welsh and British cattle, or a rare variety, 
esteemed on account of its beauty, and chiefly pre- 
served in the parks of the nobles, cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty. It is, perhaps, more natural 
to suppose that they were all domesticated, and not 
wild cattle. In later records, however, wild cattle 
are particularly referred to by this name. " Six 
wylde bulls," are included in the bill of fiire on the 
occasion of the feast given at the installation of 
George Nevill, Archbishop of York, in 1466."]: 

Hector Boece(Boethius), who was a contemporary of 
Leland, and who published his " Scotorum Historiae, 
'k prima Gent is Origine," in 1526, has often been 
quoted to prove the former existence of wild white 
cattle in Scotland. § His statement is to the effect 
that in the great Caledonian wood, which covered a 
great tract of country, running through Monteith and 
Stratheam, as far as Athole and Lochaber, there were 
bulls of the purest white, having manes like lions ; 

* WaJbran, " Memorials of the Abbey of St. Mary of Fountains" 
(Surtees Society, vol. xliii.). 

t Speed, "History of Great Britaine," folio, 1611. 

X Leland, '* Collectanea*' (ed. Heame), vi, p. 2. 

§ This work was translated into the Scottish vernacular by John 
Bellenden, Archdeacon of Moray, in 1 553, and into English by Raphael 
Holinshed in 1585. 
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and, though in other respects they much resembled 
domestic cattle, they were still so wild and un- 
tamable, and so fearful of the approach of man, that 
they even fled from any grass, trees, or fruit that 
had been touched by him. 

This account has been copied, or at least fol- 
lowed by Paulus Jovius,* Gesner,t Bishop Leslie,J 
Aldrovandus,§ Jonston,|| and many other writers 
much nearer to our own time. 

That it was to some extent exaggerated there can 
be no doubt ; and it is not surprising that Sir Kobert 
Sibbald, in his "Scotia Illustrata" (1684), should 
have expressed the opinion that it "wanted con- 
firmation." Not that the existence of wild cattle in 
Scotland was questioned, but only that they pre- 
sented the appearance which was ascribed to them 
by Boethius. 

From causes readily understood, wild cattle held 
their ground longer, and continued in a truly wild 
state later, in Scotland than in any other part of 
Great Britain. As civiUzation spread from the south, 
forests became partly cleared, partly converted into 
parks, and waste lands were gradually drained and 
cultivated. Wild animals became either exter- 
minated, like the wolf and the boar, or, like the 
white cattle, were driven further north to their last 
strongholds. As the population increased, game 

• ''Descriptio Britannisd, Scoti», Hibemisd, et Orcadnm," 1548. 

t *' Historia Animaliam," 1551. 

X '*De Origine, Moribus, et Rebus Grestis Scotonun, 1578. 

§ " Quadrupedom Omnium Bisulcomm Historia," 1632. 

II **Historia Natoralis de Quadrnpedibus, 1657. 
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everywhere decreased, except in places where "liberty 
to inclose " forest land was granted by the king to 
influential nobles or deserving courtiers. Great 
tracts of forest were from time to time inclosed 
within a pale, haye, or wall, with the game and wild 
animals they contained, or with others driven in, and 
these inclosures became parks. Thus the land and 
all that it contained was secured for ever to the 
person having the liberty to inclose, and no one could 
thereafter enter or interfere without subjecting him- 
self to severe penalties.* 

This was the saving of the wild cattle, which, 
except for the protection thus afforded them, would, 
like the other animals mentioned, have become 
extinct centuries ago. 

Many such "licenses to inclose " (some of veiy early 
date) are still preserved, and furnish, in not a few 
instances, a clue to the history of private herds of 
wild white cattle. In enumerating the herds which 
are known to us, and concerning which some historical 
notices are to be found, it will perhaps be convenient 
to take them alphabetically, those which are still 
existing being distinguished by an asterisk. 

Ardrossan Castle, Ayrshire. — Although of 
unknown origin, it is certain that a herd of white 
wild cattle, with black ears and muzzles, existed here 



* Storer, op. cit. pp. 75, 76. By Stat. Westminster, I. c. 20, 
trespassers in parks might be compelled to give treble damages 
to itte party aggrieved, suffer three years* imprisonment, be fined 
at the King's pleasure, and give surety never to offend in the like 
kind again ; and if they could not find surety, they had to abjure the 
realm, or, being fugitive, were outlawed. 
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between the years 1 750 (when they were introduced 
by Alexander, tenth Earl of Eglinton) and 1820, 
when, on the death of the twelfth earl, Hugh, being 
much diminished in numbers, they were sent away 
to be killed. Sir John Sinclair, in 1 8 1 4, referred to 
this herd as one of the few remaining representatives 
at that time of Caledonia's ancient breed; and 
Robertson, in his " Description of Cunningham and 
Ayrshire," published in 1820, has given a good 
description of it. He states that the animals in this 
herd were pure white, with the muzzle and inside 
of the ears black, and that they differed from the 
Chillingham cattle in being polled or hornless; 
in this respect resembling the herds at Gisbume, 
Middleton, Somerford, Whalley, and Wollaton. 
Their number, he adds, was limited, not being allowed 
to increase beyond about a dozen ; they were thinned 
by shooting, which required some precaution to 
accomplish. This account is confirmed by a somewhat 
similar notice^ given by the Rev. Mr. Bryce, minister 
of Ardrossan, in the '^ New Statistical Account of 
Scotland," 1837. 

AucHENCRUivE, AYRSHIRE. — ^A little more than 
a century ago, when this estate, now the property of 
Mr. Oswald, belonged to the Lords Cathcart, a herd 
of white wild cattle existed there. In 1763 the 
estate changed hands, and a few years afterwards, 
within the lifetime of the first Mr. Oswald, who died 
in 1 784, the cattle, being found troublesome, were 
got rid o£ 

Barnard Castle, Durham, formerly part of the 
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chase of Maxwood, adjoining the great forest of 
Teesdale, belonged successively to the Baliols (after- 
wards raised to the Scottish throne), and subsequently 
to the Beauchamps and the Nevills, Earls of Warwick. 
By the marriage of the daughter and co-heiress of 
Richard Nevill, Earl of Warwick, the King-maker, 
in 1 47 1, with Eichard Duke of Glo'ster, afterwards 
Richard III., it became the property and favourite 
residence of that prince imtil he ascended the throne ; 
at his death it reverted to the CrowiL There can be 
little doubt that during the whole of this period wild 
cattle existed and were hunted here, for they still 
existed here 150 years later. Charles I., by a grant 
dated March 14, 1626, in consideration of a consider- 
able sum of money, granted to Samuel CordweD and 
Henry Dingley, in trust for Sir Henry Vane, the 
reversion of Barnard Castle, with its parks, " together 
with all deer and wild cattle in the said parks. "* It is 
believed that wild cattle also existed at one time at 
Raby Castle, about six miles distant, the seat of the 
Duke of Cleveland. 

Bishop Auckland, Durham, originally part of 
Weardale Forest, belonged to the Bishops of Durham, 
who kept wild cattle here before the Reformation. 
Leland describes it as "a faire parke by the castelle, 
having fallow deer, wilde bulles, and kin." In 1338 
it was let to Sir R. de Manors, from which it may be 
inferred, says Raine,t that the deer and wild cattle, 

* Hntchinson, " Hist. Durliain/' voL iii. p. 245. 

t ''Historical Account of the Episcopal Palace of Auckland/' pp. 

77 f 79. 
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not mentioned until afterwards, were then either few 
in number or none at alL "Wild kyne, with calves 
and bulles, &c., of all sortes, remayned in Auckland 
Parke, Sept. 24, 1627, the number thirty-two" 
(Raine, p. Tf). 

In 1 634 Sir Wm. Brereton, while a guest of Dr. 
Moreton, Bishop of Durham, at Bishoppe Auckland, 
thus described the cattle he saw : "A daintie stately 
parke ; wherein I saw wild bulls and kine which had 
two calves and runers ; there are about twenty wild 
beasts all white ; will not endure yo'' approach, butt 
if they be enraged or distressed, very violent and 
furious : their calves will bee wondrous fatt."* 
These cattle appear to have been all destroyed 
during the civil wars of Charles L's time. In the 
Parliamentary Survey of March 22, 1646-7, this park 
is described, and it is said " the deere and game — 
viz., fallow-deere and wilde bulls, or bisons — utterly 
destroyed, except two or three of the said bisons, and 
some few conies, in that part of the park called ' the 
Flaggs,' under the said walls of the said castle or 
palace." Stainwick Park, also in the county of 
Durham, the property of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, is believed at one time to have held a herd of 
wild white cattle, while there is good reason for sup- 
posing that other herds existed at Raby Castle, the 

* This description is quoted by Baine in his " Historical Account of 
the Episcopal Castle or Palace of Auckland" (p. 79), from a MS. in the 
possession of Sir Philip Grey Egerton, entitled " The Second Yeare's 
Trayell throw Scotland and Ireland, 1635." This MS. has been 
printed by Sir Philip Grey Egerton, Ann, Mag, Nat Hiet, vol. iu 
(1839), and also in the iirst volume of the Cheetham Society's 
Publications, 1844. 

Q 
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principal seat of the Nevills, and at Beaurepaire, the- 
ancient hunting park of the Priors of Durham. The 
cattle at this last-named place, it is said, were all 
destroyed by the Scots in 1 3 1 5. 

Blair Athole, Perthshire. — Fifty years ago, in 
one of the parks of this ancient seat of the Murrays, 
Dukes of Athole, in the forest of that name, roamed 
a herd of wild cattle, white with black points, having 
the ears, muzzles, and hoofs black. In 1834 this 
herd was sold, a portion going to Taymouth to the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, and the remainder to Dalkeith, 
to the Duke of Buccleuch. Both these herds are now 
extinct, but from them has descended in part the 
semi-wild herd which still exists at Kilmory House, 
Argyllshire, the property of Sir John Powlett Orde. 

Burton Constable, Yorkshire, an ancient park, 
at present containing about 290 acres, is the property 
of Sir F. Clifford Constable. At one time it contained 
a herd of white cattle, as we learn from Bewick, who 
in 1 790 wrote of them as having been then a few 
years extinct. "Those at Burton Constable," he 
says, " were all destroyed by a distemper a few years 
since. They varied slightly from those at ChiUing- 
ham, having black ears and muzzles, and the tips of 
their tails of the same colour. They were also much 
larger, many of them weighing sixty stone, probably 
owing to the richness of the pasturage in Holdemess, 
but generally attributed to the difference of kind 
between those with black and white red ears, the 
former of which they studiously endeavour to preserve. 
The origin of this herd has only been surmised.* 

* 8ee Storer, p. 255. 
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*Cadzow Castle, Lanarkshire, the seat of the 
Duke of Hamilton, with its park, originally formed 
part of the great Caledonian Forest, wherein King 
Robert Bruce, according to tradition, hunted the wild 
bull in 1320, and where, two centuries later (namely 
in 1500), James IV. of Scotland indulged in the same 
wild sport. This park lias from time immemorial 
contained a herd of wild white cattle, which has been 
frequently described, and which still exists.* Sir 
Walter Scott has immortalized these cattle in his 
ballad of " Cadyow Castle":— 

" Mightiest of all the beasts of chase 
That roam in woody Caledon, 
Crashing the forest in his race. 

The mountain bull comes thundering on. 

" Fierce, on the hunter's quiver'd hand, 
He rolls his eyes of swarthy glow, 
Spurns with black hoof and horn the sand. 
And tosses high his mane of snow/' 

He is in error, however, when he states that the 
Cadzow cattle were extirpated for their ferocity 
about 1769.1 In all probability he derived this im- 
pression from a statement to that effect in the " Old 
StatisticalAccount of Scotland,' 'vol. i. p. 180; ii. 208. 
As compared with those kept at Chillingham, the 
animals in this herd differ in having the inside of the 
ears black instead of red, and the fore part of the 

* One of the best accounts of this herd is that published by Jesse, 
who received it from a Mr. Brown, chamberlain to the Duke of 
Hamilton. 

t "Taayof the Last Minstrel/' 8 vo, 1809, notes, p. 40. Bee also 
Stuart's ** Lay of the Deer Forest," vol. ii. p. 225. 

Q2 
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leg, from the knee downwards, mottled with black. 
The cows seldom have horns ; their bodies are thick 
and short, their limbs stouter, and their heads rounder 
than in the Chillmgham breed, with small tum-up 
horns. In October, 1874, there were about thirty 
5^nimfl1fl in this park, including one buU, and in a 
field near the park with similar pa6turage were 
fifteen bulls and steers, along with one old cow and 
a young heifer— in aU forty-five head. In June, 1877, 
the number had increased to fifty-six.* 

* Chartley Park, Staffordshire, nearly 1 000 
acres in extent, the property of Earl Ferrers, was 
formed by inclosing part of the Forest of Needwood 
by charter of Henry III. "About this time (32, 33 
Hen. III., that is, 1248-9)," says Sir Oswald Mosley, 
" some of the wild cattle of the country which had 
hitherto roamed at large in the Forest of Needwood 
were driven into the park at this place, where their 
breed is still preserved, "t Erdeswick, who began his 
*' Survey of Staflfordshire " about 1593, speaks of it 
as very large, and having therein red-deer, fallow- 
deer, wild beasts {Le.y cattle) and swine. In an old 
'* Account Book of the Steward of the Manor of 
Chartley, Praeses, Com. Ferrers," is the following 
entry : 

" 1658. P** a moytie of the chaxge of mowings, makings, and carry- 
ing of hay for ye wild beasts— ;£2 7«. 7^." 

In this herd, the usual average number of cattle, 
which were white with black ears, is said not to have 

* A. H. Cocks, The Zoologist^ 1878, p. 283. 
t "Hist. Tntbury, co. Stafford" (1832). 
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exceeded thirty; yet in April, 1851, according to 
Mr. E. P. Shirley, there were forty-eight, and in 1873 
there were twenty-seven. In July, 1874, Mr. Storer 
found only twenty-five — namely, ten breeding cows, 
four bulls (two adult), six steers, and five heifers, of 
various ages; the finest old bull and one of the 
cows, besides some calves, having died since the 
previous autumn. In June, 1877, when Mr. A. H. 
Cocks visited this park, as described by him in The 
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Zoologist (1878, p. 276), the herd, consisting .of 
twenty animak, was thus constituted : One nine- 
year-old bull, one five-year-old bull, one bullock, five 
or six young bulls of different ages, two young bull 
calves (one called two months old, the other two or 
three weeks), the remaining nine or ten being cows 
and heifers of various ages. 
In appearance the Chartley cattle — independently 
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of the different colour of the ears, which are black 
instead of red — are very unlike those at Chillingham.* 
They are, in fact, "long-homs." Nor are they so 
wild as the Northumberland herd, Mr. Storer has 
suggested that this is probably owing to the circum- 
stance that the park is bounded on one side by a 
public road, from which it is only separated by a 
paled fence, which is not the case at Chillingham, so 
that they are at Chartley much more habituated to 
the sight of man. 

• Chillingham Castle, Northumberland, the 
seat of the Earl of Tankerville, has been oftener 
visited, and oftener written about, than any other 
park containing wild cattle, and is, therefore, better 
known to the reading public. Of the date of the 
inclosure of this park (originally 1 500 acres ; now, 
exclusive of woods, about iioo) no record has been 
found ; but there is evidence of its existence in 1 292,t 
and " a park with wild animals " is referred to in an 
inquisition 42 Edward III., as " of no value beyond 
the maintenance of the wild animals." The "great 
wood" of Chillingham is referred to in a document of 
1 2 20. J Mr. Darwin seems to have thought that this 
referred to the park, since he regards the date above 
mentioned as that of its inclosure. § This, however, is 
not proved by the document in question. At the 
same time it is not at all unlikely that the inclosure 



n 



* See Plot, "Nat. Hist. StafFordehire," 1686, pi. 5; and Shaw 

Hist and Antiq. Stafford," 1798. 

t See Tate's " History of Alnwick," vol. i. p. 94. 

X Hindmarsh, "Ann. Nat. Hist.," vol. ii. p. 274. 

§ " Animals and Plants under Domestication," vol. i. p. 81. 
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took place about that time (temp. Hen. III.), and 
that the cattle were then driven in, just aa tliey were 
At Hamilton, Drumlanrig, and Naworth, all of wliich 
herds, together with that at Chillingham, were pro- 
i>ably detachments from the main body of wild 
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•cattle which formerly roamed the Caledonian Wood. 
Mr. Storer says : 

" Whatever may be the age of the park, that, I 
imagine, indicates also the time when the wild cattle 
■were first confined within its boundaries, for no 
record of their introduction exists. I suppose that 
they, previously wild denizens of the suiTOunding 

* For these two illuatratioiiB from Mr. Storei's wnrk we are indebted 
to the conrteay of Ueeara. Cassell, PetterandUalpin. The homa of the 
L;mc Park herd are of an intermediate chnraetcr between these two. 
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forest, were then first incarcerated, as they were at 
Chartley and at Lyme/'* 

It is at leaat certain that this herd was in existence 
two centuries ago. In Mackenzie's " View of the 
County of Northumberland" (1825) there is the 
following note (vol. i. p. 390) : 

" In a family accoant book, written by William Taylor, steward of 
Ghillingham, and now (i 821) in the possession of his great-grandson, 
William Taylor, Esq., Hendon Grange, near Sunderland, is an outlay : 

" 1689, Dec. 5, pd Wm. KadylFs white calf ten shillings. 

'' May 1692. Beasts in the Parke. My lorde's 16 white wilde beasts, 
2 black steers and a guy,t 12 white, read and black ear'd, 5 blacke 
oxen and brown one, 2 oxen from Warke, from last a steer killed. 

" August '92. Te guy had a calfe, and went to Upwarke with the 
twelve black and read-ear'd, two of the Warke, and the brown one at 
Chivton." 

Many accounts of this herd have been published 
from time to time, amongst which we may refer to 
those of Pennant, Cully, Bewick, Lord Tanker- 
ville, Hindmarsh, and quite recently those of 
Mr. A. H. Cocks and the Rev. John Storer, all of 
whom have written from personal observation. 

The accoimt given by the late Lord Tankerville 

("Ann. Nat. Hist.," vol. ii.) commands perhaps the 
chiefest attention, since it comes from a former 

* Chatton, adjoining Ghillingham, imparked by Edward I. in 129 1- 
1292, contained '*wild animals,'' presumably the same as those at 
Ghillingham. 

t This word, which is variously spelled •* quhy," " whye," " why,"" 
" wye," and " twy," appears to be an abbreviation of " twynters"" 
(two winters), and signifies a two-year-old heifer. In the Accounts of 
the Bursar of the Monastery of Durham, 1 530-1 534, commonly called 
" The Durham Household Book" (pp. 205, 301, 327), are the following 
entries : — 

" Et in 2 twynters (whyes) et 2 twynters (whyes) emptis de Wil- 

helmo Bemarde @ 90 369.. 

Et in 4 vaccis, vocatis whyes emptis de Wilhelmo Bemarde, hoc 
anno @ 9« 369^ 
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owner of the herd, who naturally would be expected 
to know more about it than any visitor. 

In 1692, according to the stewai-d's account, the 
herd consisted of only 14 breeding animals, bulls, and 
cows, and calves of both sexes, and 1 2 steers ; in 
all 28. In 1838, according to Mr. Hindmarsh, there 
were about 80, comprising 25 bulls, 40 cows, and 
15 steers of various ages. In May, 1861, Mr. Darwin 
was informed by the agent, Mr. Hardy, that they 
numbered about 50. This was about the number 
we saw when visiting the park in May, 1863. ^^ 
August, 1873, the herd consisted of 64 head — 17 bulls 
of all ages from calves upwards, 19 steers, and 28 
cows, heifers, and female calves (Storer, p. 171). In 
October, 1874, according to Lord Tankerville, the 
herd numbered 71. In March, 1875, the number had 
again decreased, amounting to 62 only — viz., 14 bulls 
and bull calves, 3 1 cows and cow calves, and 1 7 steers. 
In July, 1877, there were still fewer — 59 only— con- 
sisting of 8 bulls, 2 7 cows and heifers, and 1 6 steers 
{Zoologist, 1878, p. 281). Lord Tankerville says 
they increase slowly, several dying each year by 
accidents or by overrunning their calves when dis- 
turbed ; and the cows breed slowly, owing to having 
frequently the calves still sucking the second year." 

Bewick's assertion that a few of the ChiUingham 
cattle in his day had black ears is confirmed from other 
sources. In 1 692 there were more with black ears than 
with red ears, and the present prevalence of red ears 
seems to have been brought about by selection. 

Drumlanrig Castle, Dumfriesshire. — Until the 
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close of the last century there was a herd of white 
wild cattle here, the property of the Duke of Queens- 
berry. Its origin is unknown, but it appears to have 
been of some antiquity. Pennant (who went to see 
these cattle) and Bewick, who has noticed them, 
describe them as white with black eara According 
to Mr. Hindmarsh, who derived his information from 
the clergyman of the place, " they were driven away 
about 1 780 " by the fourth and last Duke of Queens- 
berry. Other writers besides those named have 
identified the animals in this herd with "the wild 
Caledonian cattle." 

EwELME Park, Oxfordshire, formerly belonging 
to the De la Poles, Dukes of Suflfolk, once contained 
a herd of wild cattle. In 1536 Edward Ashfield was 
appointed by Henry VIII. "keeper of the Park of 
Ewelme and master of the wild beasts there. In 
1 606 Lord William KnoUys was keeper of the park 
and master of the tcild beasts in the same" for 
James I. That the term of "wild beasts" referred 
to wild cattle, and not to any of the other wild 
animals which James I. delighteth to keep, is shown 
by a reference to the hay which was provided for 
them, which occurs in the conveyance of the park by 
Charles I. to Sir Christopher Nevil and Sir Edmund 
Sawyer in 1627.* 

Gisburne Park, Yorkshire, the seat of Lord 
Ribblesdale, is situated in the district of Craven, in 
the West Riding. It once formed part of Gisburne 

• Napier^s "Historical Notices of Swyncombe and Ewelme," 1838, 
pp. 204, 207, 212, 217 ; Shirley, " English Deer Parks," p. 137. 
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Forest, while the still more extensive forests of 
Bowland and Blackbumshire were closely contiguous. 
So far as can now be ascertained, it appears tolerably 
certain that this herd, seldom numbering more than 
eight or ten head, was once part of the herd at Whalley 
Abbey, the property of the Asshetons, and that 
in 1697, o^ ^^ death of Sir John Assheton, the last 
baronet of Whalley Abbey, part of the herd there 
went to Gisburne, to the Listers (afterwards Lords 
Ribblesdale),* with whom the Asshetons were con- 
nected by marriage : and the other part was added to 
the previously existing herd at Middleton Park, 
belonging to his heirs, the Asshetons, baronets of 
Middleton. In 1790 Bewick wrote: — At " Gisburne 
there are some perfectly white, except the inside of 
the ears, which are brown. They are without horns, 
very strong boned, but not high. They are said to 
have been originally brought from Whalley Abbey, 
in Lancashire, upon its dissolution in the twenty- 
third year of Henry VIIL, and to have been drawn 
to Gisburne by the power of music" — in the same way 
that a herd of about twenty Red-deer is said to have 
been brought out of Yorkshire to Hampton Court.t 

A few years later, Dr. Whitaker, in his " History 
and Antiquities of the Deanery of Craven," published 
in 18 1 2, gave the following account of them, with 
portraits of a bull and cow (pis. 8 and 9, p. ^7) and 
a view of the park (pi. 10). 

* The grandson of Thomas Lister (to whom Sir John Asheton had 
bequeathed Gisburne and part of the Whalley herd) and Catherine 
Asheton of Middleton, was created Baron Eibblesdale in 1797. 

t Plajrford's " Brief Introduction to the SkiU of Music," 1655. 
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" Gisbume Park is chiefly remarkable for a herd of 
wild cattle, descendants of that indigenous race 
which once peopled the great forests of Lancashire. 
After their extinction in a wild state— which we 
know did not take place till a short time before the 
age of Leland — ^it is highly probable that the breed 
was kept up by the Abbots of Whalley in the * Lords 
Park/ and fell into the hands of the Asshetons, who 
acquired possession of that rich domain after the 
Dissolution. This species differs from those of Lyme 
in Cheshire, and Chillingham Castle in Northumber- 
land — ^where alone in South Britain they are now 
preserved— in being without horns. 

" They are white, save the tips of their noses, which 
are black ;* rather mischievous, especially when guard- 
ing their young, and approach the object of their 
resentment in a very insidious manner. They breed 
with tame cattle ;t but it is to be hoped that respect 
for so ancient and singular a family will induce the 
noble owner to preserve them from any foreign 
admixtures." 

They became extinct in 1859, having become so 
delicate from breeding in-and-in, that their owners 
could no longer keep them. They had become quite 
tame, and were housed in winter. The last cow and 
calf were sold to Mr. Legh, of Lyme Park, in October, 

* A copy of the "History of Craven" in the library at Gisbume Park 
has the following note opposite the statement that the noses were 
llaclc, in the handwriting of the first Lord Bibblesdale : " the ears 
and noses of this species of cattle are never black, but most usually 
red or brown." 

t This attempt to cross the breed failed, as did a similar attempt 
which was made by bringing a heifer from Lyme to Gisbume. 
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1859, and on the loth of November in that year the 
buU, the last of his race, was killed. 

HoGHTON Tower, Lancashire, the park whereof 
once formed part of the forest of Bowland, had a veiy 
ancient herd of wild cattle, which has been extinct 
probably about two hundred years. 

HoLDENBY Park, Northamptonshire, was 
licensed to be imparked in 1578, and was much en- 
larged when James I. purchased the estate of Sir 
Christopher Hatton in 1607 (Pell Records, p. 80). 
During the Civil War Holdenby was seized, and 
granted by the Parliament to Thomas Lord Grey of 
Groby, who sold it to Adam Baynes, of Knowsthorp, 
Yorkshire, who in 1650 destroyed the park and pulled 
down the mansion. At the time of the sale, the 
park of 500 acres was stocked with upwards of 
two hundred deer of different kinds, worth ;f 200, 
and eleven cows, and calves of wild cattle, worth 
;f 42.* Mr. Storer thinks they were introduced by 
James I. 

• KiLMORY House, Argyllshire. See Blair 
Athole, whence this herd was derived. 

Leigh Court, Somersetshire. — This park, which 
once contained a herd of wild cattle, formerly belonged 
to the Augustinian Canons of Bristol, and was 
beautifully wooded. It is now the property of Sir 
William Miles, Bart., whose father in 1808 purchased 
it from the heirs of Lady Norton. Two years pre- 
viously — i.e.y in 1806 — the wild cattle there had 
become so savage that the owner was obliged to have 

* Baker, " History of Northamptonsliire," vol. i. p. 197. 
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them shot.^ There is no clue to their origin, and 
this is the only instance yet known of a wild herd in 
the west of England. 

*Lyme Park, Cheshire, was originally part of the 
Forest of Macclesfield, and was granted by Richard 
II. toward the close of the fourteenth century to Sir 
Piers Legh, who was standard-bearer to the Black 
Prince at the Battle of Cresci. It has ever since 
remained in the family of Legh, and the breed of 
cattle still preserved there is thought to be at least 
as ancient as the park itself. Hansall, in his " His- 
tory of Cheshire" (1817), says : 

" In Lyme Park, which contains about one thousand 
Cheshire acres, is a herd of upwards of twenty wild 
cattle, similar to those in Lord Tankerville's park at 
Chillingham — chiefly white with red ears. They 
have been in the park from time immemorial, and 
tradition says they are indigenous. In the summer 
season they assemble in the high lands, and in the 
winter they shelter in the park woods. They were 
formerly fed with holly branches, with which trees the 
park abounded ; but these being destroyed, hay is 
now substituted Two of the cows are shot annually 
for beef." 

Thirty years ago this herd, it is said, numbered as 
many as thirty-four head. Then it gradually 
dwindled until in August, 1875, when Mr. Storer 
visited Lyme, there were only four animals surviving 
— ^a three-year-old buU, a cow, a three-year-old heifer 
in calf, and a young calf In two years' time there 

* Shirley, " English Deer Parks," p. 99. 
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wiis a slight increase, for in June, 1877, M^- -^- H. 
Cocks found two bulls, two cows, and two heifers, 
although one of the cows unfortunately was parti- 
coloured. 

The loss of two cows during the present owner s 
time, and impairment of the fertility of others by 
the foot-and-mouth disease, as well as the reten- 
tion at one time of a single bull which proved in- 
fertile, are the chief causes which have led to the 
threatened extinction of the herd, added to which 
Mr. Legh attributes its present diminished numbers 
to long-continued in-and-in breeding from near 
affinities. 

Although in habits the old Lyme cattle resembled 
those at Chillingham, they were larger than any 
breed of cattle now existing in this country — ^higher 
on the leg, more upstanding, and longer in the body 
— very large cattle, with strong bone, much substance, 
and a large amount of flesh about the neck and dew- 
lap. They had abundance of long rough hair, which, 
in the males was very fuUy developed, curly and 
mane-like on the head and fore-quarters, and the 
hide was of immense thickness. They were very 
grand and symmetrical in appearance, and their 
movements were distinguished by a peculiar majestic 
stateliness. Their flesh was excellent, but there does 
not seem to have been any record kept of their 
weights. For a great many years, indeed, none but 
cows were ever slaughtered, and latterly not even 
these. The colour of the ears is subject to variation, 
and, although generally red, it is sometimes black or 
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blue approaching to black. The horns are of an 
intermediate character between those of the Chilling- 
ham and Chartley breeds. 

MiDDLETON Park, Lancashire, the ancient seat 
of the Asshetons, was originally part of the great 
forest of Bowland, whence possibly the ancestors of 
the herd of white cattle which existed here were 
driven in on the inclosure of the park. At Blakeley 
(about a mile from Middleton Hall), says Leland, 
" wild bores, bulles, and falcons bredde in times 
paste."* Tradition, however, aflSrms that the Middle- 
ton herd originally came from Whalley Abbey, and 
the family connection which existed between the 
Asshetons of Middleton, the Asshetons of WhaUey, 
and the Listers of Gisbume renders it, in the words 
of Mr. Assheton, " highly probable that had either 
family by any means acquired the wild cattle, they 
were very likely to have spread from them to 
the others." The cattle in this herd were white 
and polled ; some had black, others brown ears. 
Dr. Leigh, in his " Natural History of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and the Peak of Derbyshire" (book ii p. 3), 
published in 1 700, thus alludes to them : " In a park 
near Bury in Lancashire are wild cattel belonging to 
Sir Ralph Ashton, of Middleton ; these, I presume, 
were first brought from the Highlands of Scotland [a 
mere surmise, probably founded on his acquaintance 
with the accounts given by Boethius and Leslie of the 
Caledom'an bull]. They have no horns, but are like the 
wild bulls and cows upon the continent of America :" 

* Leland, " Itin.," vol. vii. p. 47 (ed. Hearne). 
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from which we may infer that in Dr. Leigh's 
day the bulls showed some indication of a mane. 
The descendants of this herd are not yet entirely 
extinct, although they have become quite domesti- 
cated ; for, on the death of the third baronet in 1 765, 
when the baronetcy became extinct, the elder of his 
two daughters, co-heiresses, married Sir Harbord Har- 
bord (afterwards, in 1780, created first Lord Suffield), 
and inherited Middleton and the wild cattle, which 
were then removed to Gunton Park, Lord Suifield's 
place in Norfolk. Here they were preserved for 
many years, but gradually declined, until on the 
death of the fourth Lord SiiflBeld, in 1853, they ceased 
to exist there. In the meantime, however, some had 
been transferred to Blickling Hall, originally the 
property of the Hobarts, created Earls of Bucking- 
hamshire in 1 746, and eventually inherited by the 
Hon. William Assheton Harbord (eldest son of the 
first Lord Suffield) on his marriage with one of the 
three daughters of the second Earl of Buckingham- 
shire, who died in 1 793 without male issue. Others 
were sold about 1 840 to Mr. Gator, of Woodbastwick 
Hall, near Norwich, but, being subsequently crossed 
with shorthorns, the character and colour of the sur- 
vivors have become much altered, although, as 
remarked by the Rev. Mr. Gilbert, who visited this 
herd in November, 1875, "there is a perpetual 
struggle at Woodbasfcwick to reproduce the original 
type : and this proves how much more firmly fixed is 
this in the blood than is that of any of the recently 
introduced crosses." 
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Naworth Castlk, Cumberland. — It appeai-s 
fi-om the " Household Book'' of Lord William Howard, 
of Nawortli, commenced in 1612, that wild cattle 
were introduced into this park in- 1629, from Martin- 
dale Forest, in the neighbourhood of Thomthwaite, 
where at tliat time probably they roamed in a state 
of nature.* The entry is as follows : 

1629. Januari 9. To Anthonie Bcarper George Bell & William 
Halle for their charges and paines in Lriugingc wilde catteU from 
Thoruthwate — v*. iiijc?. 

The date of their introduction at Naworth is thus 
approximately fixed.t 

The " hirde of the forest " at this time was Richard 
Fisher, whose wages were ;^8 a year, paid half-yearly 
in May and November. When any of the wild 
cattle here were killed, the skins were sold with those 
of other oxen, but apparently did not fetch so much. 
Thus (at p. 284) we find the entry: 

1633. June 22. Rec. for 2 kine skinus — xiij«. 

R*?c. more of him [/.?. the purchaser, Wm. Buckle] ibr one wild kowe 
skine — iiij*. 

The calves were sometimes killed for the table, and 
being considered a deUcacy, were sent as presents like 
game and wildfowl Thus (at p. 318) an entry inins : 

1633. Aug. 23. To Mr. Thomas Ho\yardc*s manne briugiuge one 
quarter of a wilde calfe to my Ladie— 7a. 

The cattle in this park, however, did not remain 
there many years. In 1675 it appears they had 

* This " Household Book," edited bj the Rev. George Omsby for 
the Surtees Society, seems to have escaped the notice of Mr. Storer. 

t The park at Naworth was then enclosed by a wall, as we gather 
from entries of payments for repairing it {q.(j. p. 320). 
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ceased to exist, having been destroyed probably 
during the Parliamentary wars. 

In a MS. and anonymous "Description of Cumber- 
land," dated 1675, ^^^ said to have been written by 
Edmund Sandford, a gentleman of good family in the 
county, the writer, describing Naworth Castle and 
the neighbourhood, says that around it formerly were 
" pleasant woods and gardens ; ground full of fallow 
dear feeding on all somer tyme; braue venison pasties, 
and great store of reed dear on the mountains, and 
white wild cattel with black ears onli/, on the moores; and 
black heath-cockes and brone more-cockes, and their 
pootes."* 

*SoMERFORD Park, CHESHIRE, the property of Sir 
Charles Shakerley, is situate near Congleton, in the 
heart of what was once Maxwell Forest, t An ancient 
herd of white cattle, resembling those at Chartley, 
but polled, still exists here ; and these animals are 
considered to be the best surviving representatives 
of the hornless and tame variety of the original wild 
white breed. The colour is pure white; the ears, 
rims of the eyes, muzzle, and hoofe being quite black. 
Like all other old herds of the forest breed, they have 
a strong tendency to produce small black spots on 
the neck, sides, and legs, and this the proprietors 
admire and encourage ; many of them have therefore 
become more or less speckled. When Mr. Storer 
visited this herd in August, 1 8 75, it numbered twenty 
head. It is to be regretted that no record or even 

* Jefferson, " Hist, and Antiq. Carlisle" (1838), p. 361. 
t Leland, " Itinerary," vol. v. p. 87 (ed. Hearne). 
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tradition with regard to the origin of this herd exists ; 
for its appearance, according to Mr. Storer, bespeaks 
great antiquity. In answer to inquiries on the 
subject, the present owner. Sir Charles Shakerley, 
rephed : " We have no history of how they came, or 
how long they have been here. I am of the tliird 
generation which has known nothing about them. 
The tradition is, they have been here two hundred 
years. " It is quite possible that, like those at Lyme 
and Chartley, they may have been originally wild in 
the adjacent forest, and were driven in to the park 
when it was first inclosed. On the other hand, being 
of the same race as those at Middleton, they may 
have come originally from Shakerley, only a few 
miles distant from Middleton and Blakeley. 

Whalley Abbey, Lancashire, had a park 
attached, which was originally part of the Forest of 
Bowland (granted by Edward VI. to a branch of the 
family of Assheton), and until 1697 contained a herd 
of white wild cattle, which were polled. Some of 
these, according to tradition, were in that year sent 
to Gisburne Park, as above mentioned, where they 
existed until 1859 ; the remainder being transferred 
to Middleton Hall, where, after the death of the 
fourth Lord of Sheffield in 1853, they were no longer 
preserved. 

WoLLATON Park, Nottinghamshire, belonging to 
the family of Willoughby, Baron Middleton, was 
formerly part of Sherwood Forest, and held white 
cattle until about fifty years ago.* In 1790 Bewick 

* See Thoroton, " Antiquities of Nottinghamsliire," 1677, pi. 7, and 
Throsby's edition of this work, 1790, vol. ii. p. 214, pi. 27. 
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mentioned this herd as one of tlie five " only breeds 

now remaining in the kingdom." They were all 

white, with black noses and black ears, and had a 

fine circlet of black round the eyes. They were 

polled, or hornless, and were known as the " old park 

breed," a name denoting some antiquity. Their origin 

can now only be surmised.* They became extinct in 

the time of Henry, sixth Lord Middleton — that is, 

between 1800 and 1835 — when, fourteen of them 

having died at one time from eating dead branches 

cut from trees near the hall, and the herd having 

thus become so reduced by the accident, and the 

survivors showing no tendency to breed, they were 

ordered to be sold and slaughtered. 

Of all these herds, there are now existing only 

those at Cadzow (Hamilton), Chartley, Chillingham, 

Kilmory, Lyme, and Somerford. 

In Ireland no trace of these wild cattle has yet 
been discovered, although remains of the smaller 

Bos longifrons have been procured from many Irish 

localities, t 



* Storer, pp. 274, 275. 

t See Ball, "Proo. Boy. Irish Acad.," vol. ii. p. 541 ; Wilde, op. cit., 
vii. p. 183. Adams, op. cit. (second series), vol. iii. p. 90; Scouler, 
" Journ. Geol. Soc," Dablin, vol. i. p. 228 ; Owen, "British Fossil Mam 
mals," p. 508 ; and Thompson, "Nat. Hist. Ireland," voL iv. p. 35. 
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350 INDEX, 

Bean, Chief Master of the, 27 

of the Earl of Northumberland, 28 
of the Prior of Durham, 28. 
Beaver, 33 

in Wales, 34 
Welsh name for, 37 
mentioned in Welsh laws, 33 

bj Giraldas Cambrensis, 35 
by Harrison, 35-36 
by Drayton, 36 
„ by Camden, 36 
„ by Sir R. C. Eoare, 36 

by Owen in Welsh Dictionary, 37 
by Sir John Price, 38 
If 99 by Humphrey Llwyd, 38 

Beavers in Scotland, 40 

mentioned 'by Boethius, 40 

Bellenden, 40 
Sir B. Sibbald, 40 
Beaver, Gaelic name for, 41 

„ discovery of remains of, 42 
in Perthshire, 42 
in Berwickshire, 42 
in Roxburghshire, 42 
in Norfolk, 42 
in Suffolk, 42 
in Berkshire, 42 
„ in Kent, 42 
„ in Cambridgeshire, 43 
in Hampshire, 45 
in Lincolnshire, 45 
in Devonshire, 45 
„ in Isle of Bute, 46-59 
Beaver skin, value of, 34 
Beverley, derivation of name, 46 
Beverege, 46 
Bevere Island, 46 
Beverbum, 46 
Bevercotes, 46 
Beverstone, 46 
Beversbrook, 46 
Bedd*gelert, story of, 140 
Belle Sauvage, the, 26 
Bemers, Dame Juliana, 1 50 
Bemwood, Forest of, 80 
Boar, Wild, see Wild Boar 
Boar's chase, the, 90 
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Boar-frank, 96 

Boar's head, custom of bringing in, 1 1 1 
„ in Eastcheap, iii, 112 
„ in Southwark, 1 1 4 
Boar-hnnt, in Eskdale, 83 
Boar-spears, 84, 85, 114 
Boar, the, of Borestall, 81 
Bolton Priory, accounts of, 144 
Book of St. Albans, 150 

„ ofHowth, 187 

„ of Information, 191 

„ of Bights of the Kings of Eriu, 93 
Bojd Dawkins, Prof. W., on remains of Bear, 12 

„ „ „ Bcindeer, 62, 74; onWolf, 118 

Bos primigenius, skull of, 216, 217 
Bowland Forest, 7, 8, 119, 155 
Brochs, or ancient circular forts, 70 
Burial Places, insular, as protection from Wolves, 182 
Browne, Sir Thomas, on errors concerning Wolves, 204 

Caitts, deCanibua, 131 

Caledonian Forest, 9, 21, 160 

Campbell of Glen Urcha, 172 

Canes Scotici, 22 

Cannock Chace, 6 

Canute, forest laws of, 132, 220 

Carmen de Bello Hastingenei, 133 

Carte, Dr., on Irish Fossil Mammals, 14, 66 

Cattle, Wild, 213 

British, 219 

in Anglo-Saxon times, 2x9, 

Welsh laws affecting, 220 

forest laws of Canute, 220 
„ in Scotland, 222, 223 

herds of, in parks, 224-245 

at Ardrossan, Ayrshire, 224 

Auchencruive, Ayrshire, 225 

Barnard Castle, Durham, 225 

Bishop Auckland, Durham, 226 
„ Blair Athole, Perthshire, 228 

Bui*ton Constable, Yorkshire, 228 

Cadzow Castle, Lanarkshire, 229 

Chartley Park, Staffordshire, 230 

Chillingham Castle, Northumberland, 232 

Drumlaurig Castle, Dumfriesshire, 235 

Ewelme Park, Oxfordshire, 236 

Gisburn j Park, Yorkshire, 236 
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252 INDEX, 

Cuttle, Wild, at Hoghton Tower, Lancashire, 239 
„ „ Holdenby Park, Northamptonsbire, 239 
„ „ Kilmory House, Argyleehire, 239 
„ ,, Leigh Court, Somersetshire, 239 
,, „ Lyme Park, Cheshire, 240 
„ „ Middleton Park, Lancashire, 242 
„ „ Naworth Caslle, Cumberland, 244 
„ ,, Somerford Park, Cheshire, 245 
„ ,, Whalley Abbey, Lancashire, 246 
„ „ Wollaton Park, Nottinghamshire, 246 

Charnwood Forest, 6 

Chief Master of the Bears, 27 

Chisholm's, the Laird of, adventure with Wolf, 173 

Coins, ancient British, tj^ 2 19 

Corbet, Peter, Wolf -hunter to Edward I., 143 

Cosmo, Grand Duke, travels in England, 1669, 197 

Craven Forest, 8 

Cumberland, Moors and Forests, 4, 8 

Cunobelin, coin of, 219 

Dkrbtsiiir£ Moors, 4 
Drayton's " Polyolbion,'* 36, 142 

ELDA.R, John, story of, 165 

Erdeewick'e " Survey of Staffordshire," 1593, 86, 97 

Ettrick Forest, 161 

Evans's " British Coins," ^^ 

FiTZSTEPiiEN's Description of London, 1174, 5, 84 
Flower, Prof, W. H., on cranium of Dog, 117 
Forest of Bere, 119, 136, 137 

„ of Bowland and Blackburnshire, 7, 119 

„ oflrwell, 119 

., near London in 1 174. 5, 84 

„ of Marr, 76, 95 

,, of the Peak, 7, 145 

„ of Eiddlesdale, 119 

„ of Savernake, loi, 119, 153 

„ of Wolmer, 95 
Forests, former extent of ancient, 4-9 

GiRALDUs Cambrensis, Itinerary of, 35, 93, 186 
Gordon, story of a Gordon and a Boar, 24, 91 
Great Grimsby, Seal of the Corporation of, Zy 

Have, or Haia, 10 
Hcntzner's Itinerary, 29 
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Highland Deer Forests, 4 
Horns of Reindeer, 71, 75 

„ of Wild Cattle, ai6, 217, 231, 233 
Horn, Hunting-, 10, 149, 205 

„ NigeU's, 81 
Household Book of, Earl Ferrers, 102 
„ „ Bolton Priory, 144 

„ „ Whitby Abbey, 148 

„ „ Earl of Northumberland, 28 

„ „ Squire Kitson, 28, 85, 86 

„ „ Monastery of Durham, 28, 100, loi 

„ „ Earl of Hertford, i o c 

„ „ Elizabeth of York, 85 

Howel Dha, laws of, 33, 80, 125, 128, 220 
Howeirs " Familiar Letters," 194 
Hunting in ancient times, 10 
„ the Bear, 18 
„ „ Beaver, 34 

„ „ Beindeer, 72-74 

„ „ Wild Boar, 79 

„ „ Wolf, 151, 159, 161 

IXQLEWOOD FOEEST, 82 

Isle of Bute, Beavers in, 46-59 

Ireland, earliest account of wild animals in, 93 

„ Bear in, 13-16, 23 

„ Beindeer in, 65-66 

„ Wild Boar in, 92-94 

„ Wolf in, 185 

Jons, Charter of Liberties of, 138 

Laxcasiiiiie Moous, 4 

Lauder, Sir T. D., account of Moray Floods, 1 80 

Leith Adams, on Irish Fossil Mammals, 14, 65, 67 

Liulphus, a celebrated Wolf-hunter, 133, 154 

Llwyd on Welsh MSS., 17 

Lyon, Lady Margaret, and the Wolves, 162 

Macclesfield Forest, 7 

Macpherson of Bi*aekaely, 171 

MacQueen of Pall-a-chrocain, 1 78 

Marr, Forest of, 76, 95 

Matthew Paris, 133 

Maxwell Forest, 6 

Memprys, killed by a Wolf, 121 
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Njsedwood Forest, 5, 6 

Newbury, the Peat-pit near, 89 

New Forest, 1 19 

Newton, Prof. A., on Zoology of Ancient Earope, 151 

NigeU and the Wild Boar, 81 

Nigeirs horn, 81 

Northumberland Moors, 4 

O'Plauerty's West or H'lar Connaaght, 197 

Orkney, Jarls of, hunting Beindeer, 72-74 

" Orknoyinga Saga," 72-74 

Owen, Prof., on Fossil Mammals, 12, 65, 1 17, 215, 21S 

Pabis Oardcn, 26 

•• Paw-calf," the, 23, 24 

Peak, Forest of the, 7, 145 

Peat-pit near Newbury, 89 

Pennarth, 17 

" Penitentiale" of Abp. Egbert, 19, 124 

Pennyles Pilgrimage, 168 

Peter Corbet, Wolf-hunter to Edward I., 143 

Poison of Wester Helmsdale, 176 ' 

" Polychronicon" of Ranulphus Higdcn, 186 

" Polyolbion" of Michael Drayton, 36, 130 

Qu££X AxNX, advertisements of Bear-baiting, 30 
„ Elizabeth bear-baiting, 27 
„ Mary Wolf -hunting, 166 

Rav, ** Synopsis Methodica Animulium," 17 
Beindeer, 61 

„ remains in post-glacial deposltp, 62 
„ at Brentford, 62 

Kew Bridge, 62 

Windsor, 62 
„ Oxford, 64 
„ Bedford, 64 
„ Rugby, 64 
„ Salisbury, 64 
„ SittingbourDC, 64 
„ Maidstone, 64 
„ Bath, 64 
„ East Dereham, 65 

Cambridge, 65 

Erith, 65 

Chester, 65 
„ in Lancashire, 63 
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Reindeer ia Ireland, 65 
„ at Waterford, 66 
Limerick, 66 
Clare, 66 
„ Dablin, 66 

horns, character of, 66 67 

figured, 71,75 
in Scotland, 67 
Bosshire, 67, 70 
Sutherland, 68 
Caithness, 67, 70, 7 v 
Linlithgowshire, 68 
Perthshire, 68 
„ Dumbartonshire, 69 
Ayrshire, 69 
Orkney, 72-74 

hunted in Caithness in 1 2th century, 72- 74 
reintroduced, 76 

in Northumberland, 76 
in Aberdeenshire, 76 
in Orkney, 76 

Rewards for slaying Wolves, 137, 145, 159, 162, 164, 169, 196 
Richmond Forest, 119 
Roman monuments in England, 78 
Rosendale Forest, 8, 1 54 

Salvin, F. H., his tame Wild Bo?.r, 1 10 

Savemake Forest, loi, 119, 153 

Scotch Forests, 164 

Sherwood Forest, 7, 1 19 

Sibbald*s " Scotia Illustrata," 40, 169 

Skins of Wild Animals, value of, a.d. 940, 34 

Skins used for trimming, 34, 157 

Smith, "Ancient and Present State of Co. Kerry," 199 

Smith, Dr. J. A., on remains of Bear, 13 

„ on remains of Reindeer, 69, 71 

„ on ancient Cattle of Scotland, 215 

Staffordshire Moors and Forests, 5 

Sussex, last Wolf in, 154 

*' Swin," names of places compounded with, 89 

Taylor's " Penuyles Pilgrimage," 158, 168 
Tennent, Sir J. E., on Wolves in Ireland, 202 
TorfsBUS, account of the Orkneys, T2 
Tract, earliest relating to fauna of Ireland, 93 
Turbervile on Boar-hunting, 102-108 
„ on Wolf-hunting, 190 
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Tasks, enormous, of Wild Boar, 90, 91 
„ of large sizo from Ireland, 94 

Walkee's "Mammalia Scotica," 131 
Wan^ord, Beavers at, 59 
"Welsh historians, notice of Beavers by, 38 
„ laws of Howel Dha, 33, 80, 125, 128, 220 
„ Triads, 16 
West or H*Iar Connaught, 197 
Westmoreland Moors, 4 

White, Gilbert, on Wild Boars in Wolmer Forest, 95. 
Wild Boar, ^^ 

„ its early mention in history, yy 

„ figured on Briti8h coins, Tj 

,, iu Celtic works of art, 77 

„ on Eoroan monuments, 78 

„ at Ribchester, 78 

„ in Weardole, 78 

„ at Birdoswald, 78 

„ at Little Langford, 79 

,» in Saxon times, 79 

,. period for hunting, 80 

„ in Forest of Bemwood, 80-81 

„ in Inglewood Forest, 82 

„ in Eskdale, 82, 83 

„ anecdote of a, 83 

„ near London, 84 

„ in Oxfordshire, 84 

„ mode of spearing, 85, 114 
in Suffolk, 85 

», in Staffordshire, 86 

„ in Korthumberland, 86 

„ in Westmoreland, 86 

„ in Berkshire, 87, 89 

„ in Hampshire, 87 

„ in Lancashire, 87 

„ in Lincolnshire, 87 

n names and places, 89 

„ St. Andrews, 89, 90 

„ huge tusks of, 90, 91 

„ Gaelic names of, 92 

„ in Perthshire, 92 

„ in Berwickshire, 93 

„ in Ireland, 92, 93 

„ Irish names for, 94 

„ attempted reintroduction of, 94 

„ in the New Forest, 94 
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Wild Boar, in Essex, 95, 96 

in Wolmer Forest, 95 
in the Forest of Marr, 95 
in Dorsetshire, 95, 96 
in Staffordshire, 97 
in Derbyshire, 97, 98 
date of extinction of, 100 
„ in Durham, 100 
„ in Savemake Forest, loi 
„ in Lancashire, 10 1 
„ at Windsor, 102 
„ in Westmoreland, 102 

mode of hunting, 102-108 
names for, at different ages, 108 
a tame one, 1 10 
Wild Cattle, sec Cattle, Wild 
Wolf, 115 
„ formerly common in Britaiu, 116 
geological evidence, 1 17 
districts formerly infested, 118, 119 
„ skull of, 117, 120, 121 
„ hunted by the Britons, 121 
ff tt ^J the Saxons, 122 

„ mentioned in the " Penitentiale" of Abp. Egbert, 124 
„ retreat at Flixtou, 125 
„ tribute imposed by Edgar, 125-132 
„ Edgar's house, near Glastonbury, 132 
Forest laws concerning, 132 
on English battle-fields, 133, 134 
„ in Northumberland, 134, 149 
„ in Eichmondshire, 135, 147, 152 
„ in the New Forest, 136 

in the Forest of Bere, 136-137 
in the Forest of Bowland, 119, 155 
„ in Caernarvonshire, 137 
„ in Devonshire, 138 

in Northamptonshire, 139, 141, 142, 144 
in Surrey, 139 
„ story of Bedd-gelert, 140 
„ in Leicestershire, 142 
„ in Hampshire, 142 
„ in Gloucestershire, 143 
in Worcestershire, 143 
in Herefordshire, 143 
in Shropshire, 143 
„ in Staffordshire, 143 
„ in Huntingdonshire, 144, 148 
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Wolf, in Cambridgeshire, 144 
„ in BuckinghamBhire, 144, 148 
„ in Rntlandsliire, 144, 148 
„ in Yorkshire, 144, 145, 155, 156 
„ in Derbyshire, 145, 146 
„ in Wiltshire, 146, 153 
H in Nottinghamshire, 147, 149 
„ in Oxfordshire, 148 
„ in Essex, 143, 148 
„ in Lancashire, 154, 155 
„ names and places, 154 
n in Scotland, 158 
„ in the Caledonian Forest, 160 
„ in the Ettrick Forest, i6f 
„ statutes for destruction of, 161 
„ in Mount Caplach, 163 
M in Scotch forests, 164-168 
„ Gaelic names for, 171 

„ rewards for slaying, 137, 145, 159, 162, 164, i(>9, 196 
„ traditions concerning, 170- 183 
Wolf-hall, Savemake, loi, 153 
Wolf's-head, signification of, 1 24 
Wolf-hounds, 188 

„ sent as presents, 189, 190 

„ prohibition against exporting, 195 

Wolf -hunt lands, 145- 149 
Wolf-skins, temp. Charles 11. , 169 
Wolf -stone, the, 157 
Wolves in Ireland, 185 
„ in Ulster, 193, 194 
„ in Munster, 192-199 
„ in Con naught, 197 
„ near Dublin, 193 
„ in Cork, 198 
„ in Kerry, 199 

„ proposed Act for destruction of, in Ireland, 193, 197 
„ names and places, 183, 184 
„ date of extinction, 204 

Vebstegan's, "Restitution of decayed intelligence," 123, 124 

YoBKsniRE Moors, 4 
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AND Ireland. New Series. 8vo. Stitched in wrapper. 1864-79. 
Vol. I., 2 Parte, pp. iv* and 4»0, 16a— Vol. IF., 2 Parte, p|>. 622, l«8.— Vol. III., 2 Fjtrts, 
pp. 616, with Photojfraph, 228.— Vol. IV., 2 Parte, pp. 621, 1«b.— Vol. V.. 2 Parts, pp. 468, with 
10 full-poge and folding plates, 18a— Vol. VI., Part 1. pp. 212, with 2 Plates and a Map, 88.— 
Vol. VI. Part 2, pp 272, with PUte and Hap, 8s.— Vol. VII,, Part 1, pp. 194, with a Plate, 
8s —Vol. VII., Part S, pp. 204, with 7 Plates and a Map, Ss.— Vol. VIII., Part I, pp. 156, with 
8 Plates and a PUn, Ss.- Vol. VIII., Part 2. pp. 152, «8.— Vol. IX., Part I, pp. 154, with a 
P.ate, 88.— Vol. IX., Part 2, pp. 292, with 3 Plates, lOs. 6d.— Vol. ^j Part 1, pp. 166, with 2 
Plates and a Map, 8«.— Vol. X., Part 2, pp. 146, 68.— Vol^ X., Part 8. pp. 204, bs —Vol. XI., 
Part 1, pp 128, fis.— Vol. XI , Part 2, pp. l58, with 2 Plates, 78. 6d.— V61. XI., Part 8, pp. 250, 
88.— Vol. XII., Pari 1, pp< 162, 6s.— Vol. XII., Part 2, pp. 182, with 2 Plates and Map, 6s,— 
Vol. XII., Part 3, pp. 100, 48.— Vol. XII., Part 4, pp, x., 152., cxx., 16, 88. 

ASPLET. — ^The Oomplete French Course. Part II. Containing all the rules of 
French Syntax^ &c., Ac. By Georges (X ■ Asplet, .French Master, Frome. Fcap. 
8vo^ pp. XX. -276, cloth. 1880. 2s 6d. 

ASTON.— A Short Griammar. of the Japanese Spoken Language. By W» G'Aston) 
M.A- Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 96, cloth. 1873. 12s. 

ASTON.— A Grammar of the Japanese WRrrrEN Language. By W. Gi Aston, 
Bi.A., Assistant Japanese Secretary H. B. M's Legation, Yedo, Japan. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pp. 306, cloth. 1877. 28s. 

" ASTONISHED AT AMERICA.** Being Cursobt Deductions, . Ac*, Ac. Zigsag. 
Fcap. 8vo, pp. xTi.~108, hoards. 1880: Is. 

AUCTORES SAKSCBITI. 
Vol. I. The jAiMiNiYA-NTlTA-MlLl-VlSTARA: Edited for the Sanskrit Text 

Society, under the supervision of Tfaeodor G^ldstitcker.- Large 4to, pp. 582, 

cloth. £3, 13b. 6d. 
Vol. II. The Institutes op Gautama. Edfted, with an Index of Words, hyA. 

F. Stenzler, Ph.D., Prof, of Orientid Languages in the University of Breslau. 

8vo, pp. iv. and 78, cloth. 1876. 4s. 6d. 
Vol. III. VaitIna Sutra i The Ritual op the Atharva Vbda. . Edited, with 

Critical Notes and Indices, by. Dr. B.. Qarbe. 8voy pp. viii and. 120, sewed. 

1878. 68. 
Vol. IV. — Vardbamana's Ganaratnamahodadht, with the Anthor*s Commentary. 

Edited, with Critical Notes and Indices^ by Julias Eggeling, Ph D. Part L, 

8vo, pp. xiL-240, wrapper. 1879. 6s. 

AUOIEB.— Diane. A Drama in Verse. By £mile Augier. Edited with English 
Notes and Notice on Augier. By Theodore Karcher, LL.R, of the Roval Military ' 
Academy and the University of London. 12mo, pp. xiiL and 146, cloth. 1867. 
2s. 6d. 

AUSTIN. — ^A Paaotioal Treatise on the Preparation, Combination, and Applica- 
tion of Calcareous and Hydraulic Lim^ and Cements. To which is added many 
useful Recipes for various Scientific, Mprcantile, and, Domeittic Purposes. By 
James G. Austin, Architect. 12mOy pp.' 192, clothe 1862. Ss. 

AXON.— The MECHANric*B Friend.' A coUectiooB of Receipts and PrMtlcal Sug- 
gestions relating to A^ariav. Bronzing, Cements, Drawing, Dyiss, Electricity^ 
Gilding, Glass-working, Glues, Horology, Ac. Numerous Woodcuts. Edited by 
William K A. Axon, M JI.S.L., F.S..S.« Crown 8vo, pp. xii.. and 339, cloth. 1875. 
4s. 6d. 

BABA.— An Elementaij Granunap of the Japanese Language, with easy progresaive 
Exercises. By Tatui Baba. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 92, cloth. 1873. 5s. 

BACON.— The Lipb and Times op Francis Baoon. Extracted from the Edition of 
his Occasional Writingaby.Jam«8 Spedding. 2 vols. . Post 8ve, sp. xxi» 710,- and 
xiv., 708, cloth. 1878. 21s. 
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BADEN-POWBLL.— PBOTECTtoH aitd Bad Tixes, with Special Referenoe to the 
Political Economy of Engliiih Colonieation. By George Baden-Powell, M.A., 
F.R. A.S., F.S.S., Aflthor of **New Homes for the Old Gonntry,*' &«., &c. 8to, 
pp. zii-^6, cloth. 1879. 6i. 6d. 

BADSR.— Thb Natural ahd Morbid Chahors of tbb HtTiiiv Etb» aitd theie 
Trbatmext. By C. Bader. Medium 8vo, pp. viii. and 506, cloth. 1868. I60. 

BABBR. — Platbs illttstratino thr Natural ahd Morbid Chanois ov thb Huicax 

Eye. By 0. Bader. Six ehromo-lithographic Platei, each containing the figures 

-of six Eyea, and four litht^raphed Plates, with figures of Instrumenta. • With an 

ExplanatorjT Text of 32 pages. Medium 8vo, in a portfolio. 21s. Price for Text 

ana Atlas taken together, £1, 129. 

BADLET.— Indian IM^sionabt Bbcord and Mexorial Volume. By the Bev. B. 
H. Badley, of the American Methodist Mission. 8vo, pp. xii. and 280, doth. 
1876. 10s. 6d. 

BAIRD. —Annual Bxcobd or Sctbnoe ajtd Industry. Edited hy Spencer T. Baird, 
8vo, cloth. 1871-79. lOs. each. 

BALFOUR.— Waifs ahd Strays frov thb Par East ; being a Series of Disconnected 
Essays on Matters relating to China. By Frederick Henry Balfour. J vol. demy 
%voy pp. 224, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

BALLAD Socibtt— -Subscriptions, small paper, one guinea; large paper, two guineas 
per annum. List of publications on application. 

BALLANTTIIE.— Elxxeitts of Hikdi and Braj Brakba Grammar. Compiled for 
the use of the East India CoUeee at Haileybury. By James B. Ballantyne. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 38, clotU 18G8. 5s. 

B ALL A NT Y KB.>-r-FjRST Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar ; together with an Introduc- 
tion to theHitopade^^N^w^ition. 'By James R. Bidlantyne, LL.D., liibrarian 
of the India Office. Svo, pp. vulfHii^ 110i <^oth. 1873. 3s. 6d. 

BARANOWSKI.— Vadb Mbcum de la^angue Fran^aisr, r6dig6 d^aprds lea Dic- 
tionnaires olassiques avec les Exemples ^ Bonnes Locufcions que donne 1' Academic 
Fran^aise, on qu'on trouve dans les ouvra^^ ^^^ P^^s c^ldbres auteurs. Par J. J. 
Baranowski, avec Tapprobation de M. £. l^ttr^, S^nateur, &a 32mo, pp. 224. 
1879; Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; nii)roooo, 3s. 6d. ; mortiyjco tuck, 4a. 

BARENTS* RELIOS.— Becorered in the summer of\§76 by Charles L. W. Gardiner, 
Esq., and presented to the Dutch Government. B)g"^^^^ ^^^ explained by J, 
K. J. de Jonge, Deputy Royal Architect at the HagUl^* Published by command 
of His Exoellenoy. W. F. Van F.R. P. Taelman Kip, 3fr>J*^«r of Marine. Trans- 
lated, with a Prefaoe, by S. R. Van Campen. With a T^»Pi lUustrationB, and a 
fac-simUe of the Scroll 8vo, pp. 70, eloth. 1877. Ss. ^\^ 

BARRIBBB and Capbndu.— Lbs Faux Bonshomhw, a Cori|edy- ^7 ThAklore 
Barri^re and Ernest Capendu. Edited, with English NoteNtf**^ Notice on Bar- 
rifere, by Professor Ch. Cassal, H1.D., of University College, Ldipdo'*' ^^mo, pp. 
xvl and 304, cloth. 1868. 4s. ^ 8,1-1^ 

BARTLETT.— Dlotionart of Americanisms. A Glossary of Wori?« ^^^ Phrases 
colloquially used in the United States. Bf John Russell BaJf^®*** Fourth 
Edition, considerably e&lax;ged and improved. 8vo, pp. xlvi. antf ®H doth. 
1877. 20b. ^L 

BATTYB.-'VVhat is Vital Force? or, a Short and Comprehensive SkeW^y^"^' 
ing Vital Physios, Animal Morphobgy, and Epidemics; to which is afi?» ^ 
Appendix upon Geology, Is the Dentrital Theory of Geology TENABiSf ^ 
• ^£^^ Fawcett Battye. 8vo, pp. iv. and 336, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. ^V, t, 
^'^P^r^?^''^.^? ™" Epictclodial Cutting Frame of Messrs. HoltzapffX* 
Co. With special reference to its Compensation Adjustment, and with numer^ 
Illustrations of its Capabmties. By Thomas Sebastian Bariey, M.A. 8vo pot 
xvi. and 192, cloth. Illustrated. 1872. lOs. 6d. ' ^ \ 

BAZLBT.-Thb Stars in Theib Courses : A Twofold Series of Maps, with a\ 
Catalogue, showing how to identify, at any time of the year, all stars down to the \ 
5.6 magnitude, inclusive of Heis, which are clearly visible in English latitudes.* 
By T. S. Bazley, M.A., Author of "Notes on the Epicycloidal Cutting Frame." * 

Atlas folio, pp. 46 and 24, Folding Plates, cloth. 1878. 15s. J 

*^;~/T^^^^^ ®' Fah-Hiah and Suno-Ydn, Buddhist Pilgrims, from China to \ 

India (400 A. D. and 618 a. D.) Translated from the Chinese. BySamuelBeaL KA.; . 

Tnn. CoU., Cain &c Crown 8vo, pp. Ixxiii. and 210, with a coloured Map, I 

cloth, ornamental 1869. 10s. 6d. . *^ \ 
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BSAL.— A Gatina ov Buddhist Soriptttrvs fboh thb Chirbsi. l^y S. Beal, RA., 
Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Stfajesty's Fleet, &c. 8vo, pp. 
xir. and 436, cloth. 1871. 158. 

^ BEAL— THBUoMANTicLsaEND OF Sakta Buddha. From the Cbineae-Sanskrit. 
By the Rer. Samuel Beal. Crown 8iro., pp. 408, cloth. 1875. 12s. 

BEAL.— Iextb from the Buddhist Cakon, commonly known as Dhavmapada, 
with accompanying nan^atives. Translated from the Chinese by Samnel Beal, 
B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Professor of Chinese, University College, 
L6ndon. Post 8vo, pp. viiL and 176, doth. 1878. 78. 6d. 

BEAMB8.— OuTUVU of Indian Paii.oiooT. With a Map, showing the Distribution 

. of IniUan languages. By John Beames, M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service, Member 

of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Philological Society of London, and the 

SociSt^ Asiatique of Paris. &cond enlarged and revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 

pp. viii. and 96, cloth. 1868. 58. 

BSAMES.—A CoxpABAnvB Gravmab or thb Modbbh Artan Lanqua«bs of India, 
to wit, Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Oujarati, Morathi, Oriya, and Bengali. By John 
Beames, Bengal Civil Service, MR. A.S., kc. &c. Demy 8vo. YoL I. On Sounds. 
Pp. xvi. and 360, cloth. 1872, 16b.— V<^ II. The Noun and the Pronoun. 
Pp. xu. and 348, cloth. 1876. 16e.— Vol. III. The Verb. Pp. xiL and 316, cloth. 
1879. 168. 

BELUW. — Prom thb Indvs to thb Tigris. A Narrative of a Journey through the 
Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran in 1872 \ together 
with a complete Synoptical Grammar and Yooabulaiyof the Brahoe Langu^e, and 
a Record of the Meteorologicad Observations and Altitudes on the March from the 
Indus to the IHgris. By Henry Walter Bellew, C.S.I.. Surgeon, Bengal Staff 
Corps. Demy 8vo« pp. viii. and 486. cloth. 1874. 148. 

BELLEW. — Kasbxir and Kashohar ; a Narrative of the Journey of the Embassy 
to Kashghar in 1873-4. By H. W. Bellew, C.S.I. Demy 8vo, ppw xxxii. and 
420, oloth. 3875. 168. 

BELLOWS. — Bnolish Outlinb Yocabulart for the use of Students of the Chinese, 
Japanese, and other Languages. .Arranged by John Bellows. With Notes on the 
Writing of Chinese with Roman Letters, by Professor Summers, King's College, 
London. 1 voL crown 8vo, pp. vl and 368, cloth. 1867. 68. 

BELLOWS.— Outlinb Diotionart for thb usb of Missionaribs, Explobbrs, and 
SxuDBNTfl OF Languaob. By Max MiiUer, M. A., Taylorian ProfessM' in the Uni- 

iversity of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Yocabulary compiled 
, by John Bellows. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxi. and 368, limp morocco. 1867. 78. 6a. 

BELLOWS. — Toi78 lbs Ybrbbs. Conjugations of all the Yerbs in the French and 

I English Languages. By John Bellows. Revised by Professor Beljame, B.A., 

LLB., of the University of Paris, and Official Interpreter to the Imperial Court, 

I and George B. Strickland, late Assistant French Master, Royal Inaval School, 

Loudon. Also a New Table of Equivalent Yalues of French and English Money, 

Weights, and Measures. 32mo, 76 Tables, sewed. 1867. Is. 

BELLOWS. -^Frbnoh and Bnolish Dictionary tor thb Pookbt. By John Bellows. 
J Containing the French-English and English -French divisfons on the same page ; 

conjugating all the verbs ^ distinguishing the genders by different types; giving 
numerous aids to pronunciation ; indicating the liaiton or non-liaison of terminsl 
consonants ; and translating units of weight, measure, and value, by a series of 
tables differing entirelv from any hitherto published. The new edition, which is 
but six ounces in weight, has been remodelled, and contains many thousands of 
additional words and renderings. Miniature maps of France, the British Isles, 
Paris, and Xiondon, are added to the Geographical Section. Second Edition. 32mo, 
pp. 608, roan tuck, or persian without tuck. 1877. lOs. 6d. ; morocco tuck, 128. 6d. 

BBNBDIZ.— Dbr Ybttbr. Comedy in Three Acts. By Roderich Benedix. With 
Grammatical and Explanatory Notes by F. Weinmann, German Master at the 
Royal Institution School, Liverpool, and G. Zimmermann, Teacher of Modem 
Languages.. 12mo, pp. 128, cloth. 1863. 2s. 6d. 

BENFE7.— A Practical Grammar of thb Sanskrit LiNanAGB, for the use of Early 
Students. By Theodor Benfev, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Gottin- 
gen. Second, revised, and enlaiged Edition. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. ana ^296, cloth* 
1868. lOs. 6d. 
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BKMTUAM. — Thcokt o? Liomlation. By Jeremy BoDtham. Translated from Ui« 
'French of Etienne Damont by B. Hildreth. Poet 8vo, pp. xt. and 472, doth. 
1876. 78. 6d. 

B!BVEBIDOB.— Thi District ov Bakarganj. ' Its History and Statistics. By H 
Beveridge, B.C.S., Magistrate and Collector of Bakarganj. 8vo, pp. xz. and 
460, cloth. 1876. 21s. 

BIOXNEIX. •^eHAFis. 

BXOANDBT.— The Life or LEORiri) of Oaudajia, the Buddha of the Bormese, with 
Annotations. The 'W'ays to Neibban, and Notice on the Phong^es or Burmese 
Jklonks. By the flight Rev. P. Bigandet, Bishop of Ramatha, Viosr ApoetoUc of 
Ava and Pegu. Third Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo, pp. xx.-268 and viii.-^26, cloth. 
1880. 2l8. 

BIRCH.— Fasti Monastioi Asvi Saxorici ; or, An Alphabetical List of the Heads of 
Religions Houses in England previous to the ' Norman Conquest, to which is pre- 
fixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. By Walter de 
Gray Bii-ch. 8vo, pp. vii. and 114, cloth. 187ii. os. 

BIRD.— PHTSioLoatOAL Bbsats. Drink Craving, Differences in Men, Idiosyncrasv, and 
' the Origin of Disease. By Robert Bird, M.D. Demy 8vo, pp. 246, cloth. 1870. 7s. 6d. 

BLADB8. — Shakspbri ahd Ttpoorapbt. Being an Attempt to show Shakspere's 

Personal Connection with, and Technical- Knowledge of, the Art of Printing ; ako 

. Remarks upon some common Typographical Errors, with especial reference to the 

'Text of Shakspere. By William Blades. 8vo, pp. viii. and 78, with an Ulnstra- 

tion, cloth. 1872. 3s. 

Blades.— The biography and 'Typograpbt op William Caxton, England's First 
Printer. By William Blades. Founded to a great extent upon the Author's 
"Life and TyP^£>^P^7 o^ William Caxton." Brought up to the Present Date, 
and including all Discoveries since made. Elegantlv and appropriately printed in 
demy 8vo, on hand-made paper, imitation old bevelled binding. il877. £1, Is. 

BLADES.— The Eneutes of Books. By William Bltfdes, Typograph. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi.-112, parchment wrapper. 1880. ^fis. 

BLAKET. — Memoirs of Dr. Robert Blakey, l^fessor of Logic and Metaphvaics, 
Queen^s College, Belfast, Author of "Historical Sketch of Moral Science, &c., 
&c. Edited by the Rev. Henry Miller, of St. Andrews (Presbyterian Church of 
England),, Hammersmith. Crown 8 vo, pp. xii. -252, cloth. 1879. 5s. 

BLEEK.-^BiNARi) rHi ^ox IM South Africa ; or, Hottentot Fables and Tales, 
chiefly .Translated from Original Manuscripts in the Library of His Excellency Sir 
George Grey, K.C.B. By W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Post 8vo, pp. xxvi. and 94, 
Cloth. 1864. 3s. 6d. 

BLEEK.— A Brief Account of Bushman Folk Lore, and other Texts. By W. H. 
I. Bleek. Ph.D. Folio, pp. 21, paper. 2s. 6d. 

B0EHMEB.~Spani8H Reformers of Two Centuries, from 1520, their lives and 
Writings. Described by E. Boehmer, D.D., Ph. D. Vol. 1, Royal 8vo, pp. 232, 
cloth. 1874. '12s. 6d. Roxburgh, 15s. 

BOOARDUS.— Field. Cover, and Trap SnootiNO.— By Adam H. Bogardus, Cham- 
pion Wing Shot of the .World. Embracing Hints for ^killed'Marksmen. Instruc- 
tions for Young Sportsmen, Haunts and Habits Qf Qame Birds, Flight and Resorts 

\ of Water Fowl, Breeding and Breaking of Dogs. With full Directions on Glass 
Ball Shooting, ^c. Edited by Charjies J. Foster. New Edition. 12mo, pp. 444. 
Illustrated, cluth. X878. lOs. 

B0JB8EN.--'A GviDi to thi Danish Larouaoi. Designed fer English Students. 
By Mrs Maria Bo jesen. 12mo, pp. 1 250, cloth. 1863. 6s. 

BOUA— 'The German Caligraphist : Copies for German Handwriting. *By O. 
Bolia. Oblong 4to, sewed. Is. 

BOT ENGINEERS.— See under Lukin. 

BOTD.— NXgJCnanda ; or, the Joy of the Snake World. A Buddhist l)rama in Five 
Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the Sanskrit 
of Sd-Harsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor CowelL Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. 
and 100, ck>th. 1872. 48. 6d. 
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BSSirTANO.— On the Hibtobt and DEVELOPinENT of Gilds, and the Obigin of 
Tbads-IJnions. By Lujo Brentano, of Aschaffenburg, Bavaria, Doctor Juris 
Utriuaqne et PhiloBophis. 1. The Origin of Gilds. 2. Religious (or Social) 
Gilds, a Town-Gilds of Gild-Merchants. 4. Craft-Gilds. 5. Trade-Unions. 
8vo, pp. xvi and 136, cloth. 1870. 3s. 6d. 

BBSTTE.— French Examination Papers set at the Uniyebsitt of London froh. 
1839 to 1871. Arranged and edited by the Rev. P. H. Ernest Brette, B.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 278, cloth. 3s. 6d.; interleaved, 4s. 6d. 

BRITISH MUSETTM.— List of Publioations of the Tbustees of th£ British 
Museum, on application. 

BROWK.— The Debtishes; ob, Obiental SpibiTualibm. By John P. .Brown, 
Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of America at Con- 
stantinople. Crown 8to, pp. viiL and 416, cloth, with 24 Illustrations. 1868. 148. 

BROWN.— Sanskbit Pbosodt and Numerical Symbols Explained. By Charles 
Philip Brown, M.R. A.S., Author of a Telngu Dictionary, Grammar, kc. Professor 
of Telugu in the University of London. Bvo, pp. viii. and 56, eloth. 1809. 3s. 6d. 

BROWHE.— How TO USE the Ophthalmoscope ; being Elementary Instruction in 
Ophthalmoscppy. Arranged for the use of Students. By Edgar J^ Browne, Sur- 
geon to the Liverpool Eye and Ear Infirmary, &o. Crown 8vo, pp. xL and 108, 
with 35 Figures, cloth. 1876. 3s. 6d. ' 

BRUIITON.— Map of Japan. See under Japan.. 

b6CHNER. — FobcbandJIatteb: Empirioo-Philosophical Studies intelligibly ren- 
dered. With an additional Introduction expressly written for the English edition. 
By Dr Louis Bttchner. Edited by J. Trederifck Collingwood, P.kS.L., F.G.S. 
Second English, completed from the Tenth German Edition. With a Portrait' of 
the Author. Crown 8vo, pp. civ. and 272, cloth. 1870. 7s. 6d. 

BUDGE. — ^AbOBAIO Classics. Assyrian Texts ; being Extracts from the Annals 
of Shalmaneser II., Sennacherib, and Assur^Bani-PaL With Philological Notes. 
By Ernest A. Budge, M.RA.S., Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge. Small 4to, pp. viii. and 44, cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

BUDGE.— The Histobt of Esabhaddon (Son of Sennacherib), King of Assyria, 
B.o. 681-668. Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions upon Cylinders and 
Tablets in the British Museum Collection. Together with Original Texts, a 
Grammatical Analysis of each word. Explanations of the Ideographs by Extracts 
from the Bi-Lingual Syllabaries, and list of Eponyms, kc By-Ernest A. Budge, 
M.B.A.S., Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ's' College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, pp. 
xii.-164, doth. 1880. 10s. 6d. 

BURGESS. —Abohaologioal Survey of Wbstebn Indu. Report of the First 
Season's Operations in the Belgftm and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to May 1874. 
By James Burgess, F.R.G.S. With 56 Photographs and Lithographic Plates. 
Royal 4to, pp. viii. and 45 ; half bound. 1875. £2, 2s. 

BURGESS.— Repobt on the Antiquities of KIthiIwId and Kaohh, being the 
result of the Second Season's Operations of the ArcfaaaologicAl Survey of Western 
India, 1874-75. By J. Burgess, F.R.G.S. Royal 4to, pp. x. and 242, with 74 
Pktes; half bound. 1876. £3,38. 

BURGESS.— Report on the Antiquities in the Bidab and Aubanoabad Dis- 
TBICTS, in the Territories of His Highness the Nizam of Haiderabad, being the 
result of the Third Season's Operations of the Arch»ological Survey of Western 
India, 1875-76. By James Burgess, F.R.G.S., M.R. A.S., ArchsBoloRical Surveyor 
and Reporter to Government, Western India. Royal 4to, pp. viii and 138, with 
63 Photographic Plates ; half bound. 1878. £2, 2s. 

BURNELL.— Elements of South Indian Palaogbaphy, from the Foarth to the 
Seventeenth Century a.d., being an Introduction to the Study of South Indian 
Inscriptions and M!SS. By A. C. BumelL Second enlarged and Improved 
Edition. 4to, pp. xiv. and 148, Map and 35 Plates, cloth. 1878. £2, 12s. 6d. 

BURNELL.— A Classified Index to the Sanskbtt MSS. in the Palace at 
Tanjobe, Prepared for the Madras Government. By A. C. Buruell, Ph.D., &c., 
kc 4to, stiff wrapper. Part L, pp. iv.-80, Vedio and Technical Literature; 
Part II., pp. iv.-80. Philosophy and Law. Part III., Drama, Epics, Pur&nas, and 
Zantras ; uidices. 1879. lOs. each. 
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BTTBNET.— Tub Bots* Makval or Skaxakbbip asd QnvimT, compiled for the use 
nf the Train ing-Ships of the Koyal Navy. Br Commander C. Bumey, RN., 
F.B.G.S., Superintendent of Greenwich Hospital School. Seventh Edition. Ap- 

S roved by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to be used in the Training- 
hips of the Royal Navy. Crown 8vo, pp. xxH and 352, with numerous Illus- 
trationi, cloth, ^su 

B7RNBT.— The Youko Seaman's Manual and Kiooer*a Guide. By Commander 
C, Barney, R.N., F.R.G.S. Sixth Edition. Revised and corrected. Approved 
by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Crown 8vo. pp. xxxrtH. and 692, 
cloth. With 200 Illustrations and 16 Sheets of Signals. 1878. 7a. 6d. 

BVBTOK.— Gaptain Riohasd F. Bvrtoh's Handbook ?os Otkeland Bxpeditioks ; 
being an English Edition of the " Prairie Traveller/* a Handbook for Overland 




Captain Richard F. Burton. Crown 8vo, pp. 270, numerous Woodcuts, Itinera- 
ries, and Map, cloth. 1863. 6s. 6d. 

BUTLER.— The Spanish Tsaohbr and Colloqttial Fbra8e-Book. An easy and 
agreeable method ef acquiring' a Speaking Knowledge of the Spanish Langxuige. 
By Francis Butler. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xviii. and 240, half -roan. &. 6d. 

BUTLER.— Hungarian Poems and Fables for Engush Readers. Selected sad 
Translated by E. D. Butler, of the British Museum ; with IllustrationB by A. G. 
Butler. Foolscap, pp. vi. and 88, limp cloth. 1877. 2s. 

CAITHNESS.— Serious Letters to Serious Friends. By the Countess of Caith- 
ness, Authoress of " Old Truths in a New light." Crown 8vd, pp. viiL and 352, 
cloth. 1877. 7s. 64 

CAITHNESS. —Lbctures on Popular and Sctentific Subjects. By the Earl of 
Caithness, F.R.S. Delivered at various times and places. Second enlarged 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 

OALDER.— The Coming Era. Bv Alexander Calder, Officer of the Legion d 
Honour, and Author ol " The Man of the Future." 8vo, pp. 422, cloth. 1879L 
10s. 6d. 

CALDWELL.— A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian, or South Indiav 
Familt of Lakouaqes. ^y the Rev. R. Caldwell, LL.D. A second, corrected, 
and enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 804, cloth. 1875. 28s. 

CALL. — Reverberations. Revised. With a chapter from My Autobiography. 
By W. M. W. Call, MA., Cambridge, Author of "Lyra Hellenica" and 
" Golden Histories." Crown 8vo, pp. viii and 200, cloth. 1875. 4s. 6d. 

OALLAWAT.— Nursery Taiow, TRADinoNg, and Histories of the Zulus. In 
their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon 
Callaway, M.D. Vol. I., 8vo, pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. 186a 16b. 

CALLAWAT.— The Religious System of the Amazulu. 
Fart I. — Unkulunkulu ; or. The Tradition of Creation as existing among the 

Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a Transla^ 

tion into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, BLD. 8Vo, pp. 

128, sewed. 1868. 4s. 
Part II.— Amatong« ; or. Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 

their own words, with a QlVanalation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 

Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 4s. 
Part III. — Izinyanga 2okubula ; or. Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, 

in their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 

Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp, 150, sewed. 1870. 4s. 
Part IV. — On Medical Magic and Witchcraft. 8vo, pp. 40, sewed, Is. 6d. 

CAMERINL— L^Eco Italiano ; a Practical Guide to Italian Conyersation. By E. 
Camerini. With a Vocabulary. 12mo, pp. 98, cloth. 1860. 4s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL.— The Gospel of the World's Divine Order. Bv Douglas Camp- 
bell. New Edition. Revised. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 364, cloth. 1877. 4s. 6d. 

CANDID Examination of Theism. By Physicus. Post 8vo, pp. xviii and 198, 
cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 
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CANTICinf CANTICORUM, reproduced in facsimile, from the SoriveriuA copy in the 
British Museum. With an Historical and Bihliographical Introduction by I. Ph. 
Beijeau. Folio, pp. 36, with 16 Tables of Illustrations, VeUum. 1860. £2, 28. 

CARET.— Tri Past, the Prbbent, and the Future. By H. C. Carey. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pp. 474, cloth. 1856. lOs. 6d. 

OARNEQT.- Notes on the Land TENURse and Revenue Assessments op TJppeb 
India. ByP. Camegy. Crown 8vo., pp. ▼iii.-136 and forms. Cloth. 1874. 6fl. 

CATHERINE U., Memoirs of the Empress. Written by herself. With a Preface 
by A. Herzen. Trans, from the French. 12mo,pp. zvi. and 352, bds. 1859. 78. 6d. 

CATLIN. — 0-Kek-Pa. A Religious Ceremony ; and other Customs of the Mandans. 
By George Catlin. With 13 coloured Illustrations. Small 4to, pp. vi and 52, 
cloth. 1867. 148. 

CATLIN. —The Luted and Subsided Rocks of Amebioa, with their Influence on 
the Oceanic, Atmospheric, and Land Currents, and the Distribution of Races. 
By Geotge CatUn. With 2 Maps. Cr. 8vo, pp. zii and 238, cloth. 1870. 6i. 6d. 

CATLIN.— Shut tour Mouth and save tour Life. By George Catlin, Author of 
" Notes of Travels amongst the North American Indians," &c. &o. With 29 Illus* 
trations from Drawings by the Author. Seyenth Edition, considerably enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 106, cloth. 1878. 28. 6d. 

GAXTON OBLEBBATION, 18T7.— Catalogue of the Loan Collection of Anti- 
QurriES, Curiosities, and Applunces Connected with the Art of Printinq. 
Edited by G. Bullen, F.S.A. Post 8vo, pt>. xx. and 472, cloth, Ss. 6d. 

CAZELLE8.— Outline of the EvoldtionPhilosopht. Bt Dr W. E. Oaselles. 
Translated from the French by the Bev. O. B, Frothingham. Crown 8vo, pp. 
156, cloth. 1875. 36. 6d. 

• 

CHALMERS.— The Speculations on Metaphtsics, Politt, and Moralitt of 
*' The Old Philosopher," Lau-tszb. Translated from the Chinese, with an Intro- 
duction by John Chalmers, M.A. Fcap. 8ro, pp. xz. and 62, doth. 1868b 48. 6d. 

CHAMBERLAIN.— The Classical Poetrt of the Japanese. By Basil Hall 
Chamberlain, Author of **Yeigo Henkakn, Ichirafi." Post 8vo, pp. xii.-228, 
cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN.— Chloroform and other Anjusthetics : Their History and Use dur- 
ing Childbirth. By John Chapman, M.D. 8vo, pp. 51, sewed. 1859. Is* 

CHAPMAN.— Diarrhcea and Cholera: Their Nature, Origin, and Treatment 
through the Agency of the Nervous System. By John Chapman, M.D., 
M.KC.P., M.K.C.S. 8vo, pp. zix. and 248, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN.— Medical Charttt : its Abuses, and how to remedy tliem. By John 
Chapman, M.D. 8vo, pp. viii. and 108, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN.— Sea-Sickness, and how to Prevent it. An Explanation of its 
Nature and Successful Treatment, through the Agency of the Nervous System, 
by means of the Spinal Ice Bag ; with an Introduction on the General Principles 
of Neur6- Therapeutics. By John Chapman, M.D., M.B.C.P., M.B.C.S. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pp. viiL and 112, cloth, 1868. 3s. 

CHAPTERS ON Chbibtian Cathoucitt. By a Clergyman. 8vo, pp. 282, cloth. 
1878. 5s. 

CHARNOOS.— A Glossart of the Essex Dialect. By Richard Stephen Chamock, 
PkDr., F.S.A. Fcap., pp. zii.-64, cloth. 1880. 3b. 6d. 

CHAUCER 80CIETT.— Subscription, two guineas per annum. list of PnblicationB 
on application. 

CHILDERS.— A Pali-£nolish Diction art, with Sanskrit Equivalents, and with 
numercnu Quotationa, Extracts, »nd References. Compiled by Robert Cftsar 
Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial 8vo, double columns, pp. 
648, cloth. 1875. £3, 3s. 

0HILDER8.— The MAHAPABiNiBBANASurrA of the Sutta PiTAKA.>-The Pali Text. 
Kdited by the late Professor R. C. Childers. 8to, pp. 72, limp cloth. 1878. ^ 
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OHXHTAMOK.— A ComiBirrABT oh thi Text of thi BHAOAViD-Grri ; or, tbe 
Diaoourt« between KbriehnH and Arjuna of Dirine Matten. A Sanikrit Philoso- 
phical Poem. With a few IntroduetoTT Papen. By Harrycbond ChintaxnoD, 
Political Agent to H. H. the Goicowar Mulbar Bao Maharajah of BanxUu Post 
8to, pp. 118, cloth. 1874. 6a. 

0IVILI8BD CHaXSTIAinTT.— A reply to "Modem Christianity a ariliMd Heathen- 
itm." Being lome Commonplace Reflectiona on Orthodoxy. Second Edit i on. 
Crown 8vo, pp. zvi and 238, cloth. 1876. la. 

CTiARK.— 'A FoRBCAST op thb Rkligion op the Fdtube. Being Short Essaya on 
aome important Questions in Religious Philosophy. By W. W. Clark. Poet 
8to, pp. 232, cloth. 1879. fis. 

OLAVBBWITZ.— OmWar. By General Carl Ton Clausewits. Translated by Colonel 
J. J. Graham, from the third German Edition. Three volumes complete in one. 
Fcap 4to, double eolumns, pp. zx. and 064, with Portrait of the author, doth. 
1873. £1,18. 

OLBMZNT AND HVnoV. —Artists op ths Nineteenth Cestwx and thetr 
Works. A Handbook containing Two Thousand and Fifty Biographical Sketches. 
By Clara B^kine Clement and I^wrenoe Hutton. 2 toIs. crown ovo, pp. Ixxxvii 
386 and 44, and Iru. 374 and 44, cloth. 1879. 2U. 

OOLEBBOOKB.— The Lipe and Miscellaneous Essays op Henrt Thomas Coli- 
BROOKE. The Biography bv his Son, Sir T. £. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P. 3 volk 
Vol. I. The Life. Demy 8vo, pp. xiL and 492, with Portrait and Map, doth. 
1873. 14s. Vols. IL and III. The Essays. A new Edition, with Notes by B. 
B. Cowell, Professor of Sanskrit in Uie University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xvl and 544, and x. and 520, doth. 1873. 28s. 

OOLBKSO.— Natal Sermons. A Series of Discourses Preached in the Cathedral 
Church of St Peter's, Maritzburg. By the Right Rev. John William Golenso, 
D.D., Bishop of NataL 8vo, pp. viiL and 373, doth. 1866. 7s. 6d. The Second 
Series. Crown 8vo, doth. 1868. 5s. 

OOLTMBLL Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth. 1873. 58. 

'* The book is amusing as well as clever."— jl(Ae»uBum. " Many exceedinf Ij hnmorous ps>- 
nfeB^—PuUfcOpinien. " Deserves Id be nwd.'^—ScoUman, ** Neatly done."— C^rapkte. 
*< Tery aamsiag.' — fxamtfner. 

OOMTB.— A General View op Posititism. By Aoguste Comte. Translated by 
Dr. J. H. Bridges. 12mo, pp. xL and 426, doth. 1865. 8s. 6d. 

OOMTB.— The Catechism op Positive Keltoion : Translated from the French of 
Auguste Comte. By Richard Congreve. 18mo, pp. 428, doth. 1858. 6s. 6d« 

OOMTB. — Th e Positive Philosophy op Adouste Comte. Translated and condensed 
by Harriet Martineau. 2 vols. Second Edition. -Svo, doth. YoL I., pp. xxiv. 
and 400 ; Vol. II., pp. xiv. and 468. 1875. 258. 

OONQRSVE. —The Roman Empire op the West. Four Lectures delivered at the 
Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, February 1$55, by Richard Congreve, M.A. 
8vo, pp. 176, cloth. 1855. 4s. 

OONORBVB.— Elizabeth op England. Two I^ectures delivered at the Philosophi- 
cal Institution, Edinburgh, January 1862. By Richard Congreve. 18mo, pp. 114, 
sewed. 1862. 2s. 6d. 

OONTOPOULOS.— A Lexicon op Modern Oresk-Enqlish and Enoush Modern 
Greek. By N. Contopoulos. Part J. Mndem 9reek-£nglish« Part IL English 
Modem Greek. 8vo, pp. 460 and 582, doth. 1877. 27s. 

OONWAT.— The Sacred Antholoot : A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. Collected 
and Edited by Monoure D. Conway. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 480, 
cloth. 1876. 12s. 

OONWAT.— Christianity. By Momsure D. Conway, M.A, Minister of South 
Place Chapel, and at the Atheneum, Camden Road. 18mo^ pp. 146, stitched in 
wrapper. 1876. Is. 

OONWAT.— Human Sacripices in England. Four Disoourses by MoncureD. 
Conway. 18mo, pp. 64, sewed. 1876. Is. 

OONWAT.— Idole and Ideals. With an Essay on Christianity. By Moncure D. 
Conway, M. A, Author of ".The Eastern Pilmmage," &e. Crown 8vo, pp. 352. 
doth. 1877. 5». 
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OOOUA&A SWAMT.— The Dathavansa ; or, The History of ihe Tooth Belio of 
Gotama Buddha, in Pali verve. Edited, with an English Tranabition, by Matu 
Goomara Swamy, F.R.A.S. Demy 8to, pp. 174, cloth. 1874. 10b. 6d. English 
Translation. With Notes, pp. 100. 6s. 

OOOKA&A SWAKT.-^SuTTA Nipata ; or, Dialogues and DiseonrBes of Gotama 
Buddha (25U0 years old). Translated from the original Pali WiUi Notes and 
Introduction. By Mutu Goomara Swamy, F.K.A.8. Grewn 8vo, pp.juxvL and 
160, cloth. 1874. 66. 

OOBNELIA. A Novel. Post 8vo» pp. 2^, boards. 1863. Is. 6d. 

GOTTA.— Gboloot and Hibtobt. A popular Exposition of all that is known of the 
Earth and its Inhabitants in Pre-hntoric Times. By Bemhard Yon Gotta, Pro- 
fessor ^of Geology at the Academy of Mining, Freiberg, in Saxony. 12mo, pp. 
IT. and 84, doth. 1865. 2s. 

t 

COirSIN.— Thb Philosofht of Kant, tjectures by Victor Gousin. Translated from 
the French. To which is added a Biographical and Gritioal Sketch of Kant's 
Life and Writings. By A. Q. Henderson. Large poBt'8vo, pp. xoiv. and 194, 
doth. 1864. 6s. 

OOUSIH. ^Elements of PsTCHdi/KST : included in a Gritioal Examination of Locke's 
Essay on the Human Understanding, and in additional pieces. Translated from 
the French of Victor Gousin, with 'an Introduction and Notes. By Caleb S. 
Henry, D.D. Fourth improved Edition,, revised according to the Author's last 
corrections. Grown 8vo, pp. 568, cloth. 1871. 8s. 

COWELL.— Prakbita-Pbakasa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Varamobi, with the 
Gommentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha ; the first complete Edition of the Original 
Text, with various Readings from a collection of Six MSS. in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford^ and the Libraries of the B^jsd Asiatic Society and the East India 
House ; with Copious Notes, an English Iranslation, and Index of Prakrit Words, 
to which is prenxed an Easy Introduction to Prakrit Grammar. By Edward 
Byles Coweli, of Magdalen Uall, Oxford^ Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. 
New Edition, with New Preface. Additions, and Corrections. Second Issue. 
8vo, pp. xxxi. and 204, doth. 18o8. 14s. 

COWELL.— A Short Introduotiov to the Ordutart Prakrit of thk Sanskrit 
Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Prdkrit Words. By E. B. Coweli, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge, and Hon. LLD. of the 
University of Edinburgh. Grown 8vo, pp. >40, limp doth. 1875. Ss. 6d. 

CRANBROOK.— Gbbdibilia ; or, Discourses on Questions of Christian Faith. By 
the Bev. James Cranbrook, Edinburgh. Reissue. Post 8vo, pp. iv. and 190, 
cloth. 1868. 3b. 6d. 

CSANBROOK.— Thb Foundbbs of CBUsnANiTT ; or, Discourses upon the Origin 
of the Christian Religion. By the Rev. James Cranbrook, Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 
pp. xii and 324. 186a 6s. 

CRAWFORD.- Recollections of Travel in New Zealand and Australia. By 
James Coutts Crawford, ¥*. G. S. , Resident- Magistrate, Wellington, ko. , &c. Witn 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, pp. xvi.'^468, cloth. 1880. ISs. 

CROSLAND.— Appabitions ; An Essay explanatorv of'Cld Facts and a New Theory. 
To which are added Sketches and Adventures, ^y .Newton Crosland. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 166, cloth. 1873. 2s. 6d. 

CVNNINjGtHAlI.— The Ancient Geographt of India. L The Buddhist Period, 
including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. By 
Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Retired). With 
13 Maps. 8vo, pp. xx. and 590, cloth. 1870. £1, 88. 

CVNNINOHAII.— The Stupa of Bharbut : A Buddhist Monument omsmented with 
numerous Sculptures illustrative of Buddhist Legend and History in the Third 
Century, b.c. By Alexander Cunningham, C.S.L, CLE., Maj.-Gen., R.E. (B.R.) 
Dir.-Gen. Arch»ol. Survey of India. Royal 8vo, pp. viii.-144, with 57 Plates, 
doth. 1879. £3, 3s. 

CU8H]IAN.->Ghablottb Gubhkan: Her Letters and Memories of "hr 
Edited by her friend, Emma Stebbins. Square 8vo, pp. viiL and SC 
With Portrait and niustrations. 1879. 128. 6d. 
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CUST.— A Skktch of the Modkrv Lavouaobs of th« EABt INDTEB. Aooompuiied 
by Two LftnguAge Mapt ; also, Gliuuified List of Languaget and Dialeoto and a list 
of AathoritiM for each Language. By Robert N. Ciut, late of H.M.La&, a&d 
Hon. Librarian of the B.A.S. 8vo, pp. ziL and 198, doth. 1878. 12s. 

OiyST.— LiNOUiSTio AND Omehtal Bssatb. Written from the year 1A4^1878. By 
R. N. Cast, Author of ** The Modem Languages of the East Indies.** Post 8vo, 
pp. xii-484, cloth. 1880. 18s. 

DANA.— A Text-Book of Geology, designed for Schools and Academies. By Jamea 
D. Dana, LLD., Professor of Qeology, &o., at Tale Ck>llege. lUustrated. Crown 
8vo, pp. \l and 354, cloth. 1876. 10s. 

DAK A. —Manual of Gboloot, treating of the Principles of the Science, with speeial 
Reference to American Geological History ; for the use of Colleges, Academies, 
nod Schools of Science. By James D. Dana, LL.D. Illustrated by a Chart of the 
World, and over One Thousand Figures. 8yo, pp. xvL and 800, and Chart, cL 2Lb. 

DANA.— The Gbolooioal Stort Briefly Told. An Introduction to Geology for 
the General Reader and for Beginners in the Science. By J. D. Dana, LL.D. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. xiL and €64, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

DANA.— A. System of Mineralogy. Descriptire Mineralogy, comprising the most 
Recent Discoveries. By J. D. Dana, aided by G. J. Brush. Fifth BiUtion, re- 
written and enlarged, and illustrated ■ with upwards of 600 Woodcuts, with 
Appendix and Corrections. Royal 8vo, pp. xlviii. and 892, cloth. £2, 2s. 

DANA.— A Text Book of Mineralogy. With nn Extended Treatise on Ctystallo- 
graphy and Physical Mineralogy. By Ew S. Dana, on the Plan and with the 
Co-operation of Professor J. D. Dana. Third Edition, revised. Over 800 Wood- 
cuts and 1 Coloured Pl|it«- 8vo, pp. viii. and 486, cloth. 1879. 18s. 

DANA— Manual of Mineralogy and Lithology ; Containing the Elements of 

the Science of Minerals and Rocks, for the Use of the Practical Mineralogist and 

Geologist, and for Instruction in Schools and Colleges. By J. D. Dana. Third 

Edition, rearranged and rewritten. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. Crown 

. 8vo, pp. viii. and 474, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 

DATES and Data Relating to Religious Anthropology and Bibucal Abohje- 
ology. (Primaeval Period.) 8vo, pp. viii. and 106, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

DAUDET.— Letters fbom my Mill. From the French of Alphonse Daudet, by 
Mary Corey. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 160. 1880. Cloth, ds.; boards, 2s. 

DAT.— The Prehistoric Use of Iron and Steel; with Observations on oertain 
matter ancillary thereto. By St. John V. Day, C.E., F.R.S.E., Ac 8vo, pp. 
xxiv. and 278, cloth. 1877. 12s. 

DB FLANDRB.— Monograms of Three or More Letters, Designed and Drawn 
ON Stone. By C De Flandre, F.S. A.Scot., Edinburgh. With Indices, showing 
the place and style or period of every Monogram, and of each individucd Letter. 
4 to, 42 Plates, cloth. 1880. Large paper, £7, 7s. ; small paper, £3, 3s. 

DELEPIERBB.— HiBTOiRE IiITTERAIRE DES FoUS. Par Octave Delepieire. Crown 
8vo, pp. 184, cloth. 1860. 5s. 

DELBPI£RRE.~Maoaroneana Andra ; overum Nouveanx Melanges de litterature 
Macaronique. Par Octave Delepierre. Small 4to, pp. 180, printed by Whitting- 
ham, and nandsomely bound in the Roxburghe style. 1862. 10s. 6d. 

DELBPIBRBE.— Analyse des Travaux ds la Societe des Philobiblon de Lon- 
dres. Par Octave Delepierre. Small 4to, pp. viiL and 134, bound in the Rox- 
burghe style. 1862. 10s. 6d. 

DELEPIEBRB.— Revue Analytiqub des Ouvragbs ^rits en Centons, depuis les 
Temps Anoiens, jusqu'au xix'*^™« Si^le. Par un Bibliophile Beige. SmiiU 4to, 
pp. 508, stiff covers. 1868. £1, 10s. 

DBLSFIBKRB.~Tableau de la Litterature du Centon, ohez les anoiens et chez 
LES MODERNES. Small 4to. Par Octave Delepierre. 2 vols, small 4to, pp. 324 
and 318. Paper cover 1875. £1, Is. 

DBLEPIBBBS.>-L*Enfeb : Essai Philosophique et Historique sur les Ugendes de 
la Vie Future. Par Octave Delepierre. Crown 8vo, pp. 160, paper wmpper. 
1876. 6s. Only 260 copies printed. 
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DENNTS.— A Handbook of ths Canton Vebnaculab of the Chinese Lakguaos. 
Being a Series of Introdnctory Lesions for Domestic and Business Purposes. By 
N. B. I>enuys, M.B.A.S., &c * Boyal 8vo, pp. iv, and 228, oloth. 1874. 30s. 

DENNTS. — A Handbook of Malat Colloquial, as spoken in Singapore, being a 
Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestio and Business purposes. By K. B. 
Demiy8,Ph.D.,F.R.O.S.,M.R.A.S. Impl. 8vo, pp. vi and 2(>4, cloth. 1878. 2Is. 

DENNTB.— The Folk-Lobb of China, and its Affinities with that of the 
Aryan and Semitio Races. By N. .B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.O.S., >LE.A.S. 
8vo, pp. 166, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

DB VERB. — Studies in English ; or, Gliippses of the Inner life of our Language. 
By M. Scheie de Vere, LL.D. 8yo, pp. vi. and 365, cloth. 1867. 10s. 6d. 

DE VERB. —Americanisms : The English of the New World. By M. Scheie de 
Vere, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 686, cloth. 1872. 20s. 

DE yiNNE.-^THE Invention Of Printing : A Collection of Texts and Opinions. 
Description of Early ]^ints and Playing Cards, the Block-Books of the Fifteenth 
Century, the Legend of Lourens Jjinszoon Coster of Haarlem, and the Works of 
John Gutenherg and his Associates. Illustrated with Fao-similes of Early Types 
and Woodcuts. By Theo. L. De Yinne. Second Edition. In royul 8vo, elegantly 
printed, and bound in cloth, with embossed portraits, and a multitude of Fac- 
similes and Illustrations. 1877. £1, Is. 

DEWEY.— Classification and Subject Index for cataloguing and arranging the 
books and pamphlets of a Library. By Melvil Dewey. 8yo, pp. 42, boards. 
1876. 5f. 

D0B80N. —Monograph of the Asiatic Chibofteba, and Catalogue <^^ the Species 
of Bats in the Collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. By 6. E. Dobson, 
M.A., M.B., F.L.S., &o. 870, pp. viii. and 228, cloth. 1876. 12s. 

D'0R8ET.~A PRAcmcAL Grammar of PoRTpGussE and English, exhibiting in a 
Series of ExeroiBes, in Double Translation, the Idiomatic Structure of both Lan- 
guages, as now written and spoken. Adapted to Ollendorff's System by Che Rev. 
Alexander J. D. D'Orsey, of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Professor of 
the English Language in that University. Third Edition. 1 voL 12mo, pp. viii. 
and 2d8, cloth. 1868. 7s. 

D*0RSE7.— Colloquial Portuguese ; or. Words and Phrases of Every-day Life. 
Compiled from Dictation and Conversation. For the Use of English Tourists in 
Portugal, Brazil, Madeira, &o. By the Rev. A. J. D. D'Orsey. Third Edition, 
enlarged. 12mo, pp. viiL and 126, doth. 1868. 38. 6d. 

Douglas.— CnnnsE-ENGUsH dictionary of the Vernacular or Spoken Lan- 
guage OF Amot, with the principal variations of the Chang -Che^ and Chin- 
Chew Dialects. By the Rev. Carstairs Douglas, M.A., LL.D., Qlasg., Missionary 
of the Presbyterian Church in England. 1 voL high quarto, double columns, pp. 

632, cloth. 1873. £3, 3s. 

I 
DOUQLAS. — CB121E8E LanouIob anp Literature. Two Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution, by B. K. Donglas, of the British Musenm, and Professor of 
Chinese at King's College. Crown 8vo, pp. 118, cloth. 1875. 6s. 

DOTOLAS.— The Life of Jenghiz Khan. Translated from the Chinese. With an 
Introduction. By Robert K. Douglas, of the British Museum, and Professor of 
Chinese at ^ng's College. Crown 8vo, pp. xzxvi. and 106, cloth. 1877. Ss. 

DOUSE. — Grimm*s Law. A Study ; or, Hints towards an Explanation of the so- 
called *' Lautverschiebung ;'* to which are added some Remarks on the Primitive 
Indo-European K, and several Appendices. By Ti Le Marchant Douse. 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 232, doth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

D0W80N.— A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mtthologt and Religion, Geo- 
orafht. History, and Literature. By John Dowson, M. R.A.S., late Professor 
of Hindustani, Staff College. Post 8vo, pp. 432, cloth. 1879. 166. 

DOWSON.— A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language. By Jr 
son, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College, Sandhurst. C 
pp. xvi and 264, with 8 Plates, oloth. 1872. lOs. 6d. 
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DOWSOK.— A HiNDfsT^^N? Exercise Book; oontaining a Series of Passnges and 
Eztmcts adapted for Translation into HindQst&nL Bj John Dowton, M.R.A.Sm 
Professor of Hindust&nl, Staff College, Sandhurst. Grown 8to, pp. 100, limp 
cloth. 1872. 2s. 6d. 

DUNCAJI.— Qboorapht of India, eomprising a Desoriptive Outline of all India, 
and a Detailed Qeographical, Commercial, Social, and Political Aooount of each 
of its Provinces. With Historical Notes. By Greorge Duncan. Tenth Edition 
(Revised and Corrected to date from the latest Officud Information). 18mo, pp. 
▼iii. and 18^, limp cloth. 1880. Is. Sd, • 

DT78AB.— A Qraxmar of the Gsbxan LAKonAOE ; with Exercises. By P. Friedrich 
Dusar, First German Master in the Military Department of Cheltenham College. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. TiiL-208, cloth. 1879. 4b. 6d.. 

DUTT.—HiSTOBiOAL, Studies AND Recbeatiomb. By Shoahee Chunder Dntt, E&i 
B4hidoor. Vol. I. The World's History Retold, in Two Par^ :— I. The Ancient 
World,— II. The Modern World. Vol. II. Bengal: An Account of the Country 
from th» Earliest Times— The Great Wars of India-The Ruins of the Old World 
read as Milestones of Civilisation. Two vols, demy 8yo, pp. viiL*-469, viii.-5S8, 
cloth. 1879. £1,128. 

SABLT BNGUSH TEXT. EOuus r x . — Subscuption, one guinea ]^er annum. Extra 
Seri^3. Subscriptions— Small. paper, one guinea; laige paper, two guineas, per 
, annum. List of publications on application. 

EABTWIOK.— Khiead Afroz (the Illuminator of the Understanding). By liauIsTf 
Hafi2u*d-d(n. A. New Edition of the Hindustani Text, cacefuUy revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, hj Edward H. Eastwick, F.R.S.. F.S A., 
M.R.A.S., Professor of HindiiBtani at Haileybury College. Imperial 8vo, pp 
xiT. and 919, cloth. Reissue, 1867^ 18s. 

BCHO (Beutschbs). . The German. Eoho. A Faithful Mirror of German Oonver- 
sation. By Ludwig Wolfram. With a Vocabuliry; By Henry P. SJcelton. 
Post 8vo, pp. 130 and 70, doth. 1863. Ss. 

ECHO FB AK9AI8. A PRAcncAL Guide to Convebsation. By Fr. de la Fraston. 
With a complete VocabuUry. By Anthony Mftw Border. Post 8vo, pp. 120 and 
72, cloth. 1860. 3li. 

ECO ITALIAHO (L*). A pRAcncAL Guide to Italiajt Oonvebsation. By Eugene 
Camerim. With a complete Vocabulary. By Henry P. Skelton. Post 8vo, pp. 
Ti., 128, and 98, cl^k I860: 4s; Od. 

ECO DE MADRTTX The Echo of Madrid. A Practical Guide to Spanish Con- 
versation. By J. K Hartzenbusch and. Henry Lemming. With a complete 
Vocabulary, containing copious Explanatory Remarks. By Henry Lemming. 
Post 8vo, pp. zii, 144, and 83, cloth. 1860. 58. i 

EDDA S.SMUNDAR HlN^B Fboda. The Edda of S»mund the Learn^. Translated 
from the Old Norse,, by Benjamin Thorpe^ Complete in 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, pp. vjii 
and 152, and pp. viii. and 170, cloth. 1866. 7s. 6d. 

EDKIH8.— China's Place nr Philology. An attempt to show that the Languages 
of Europe and Aaia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph Edkins. Crown 
8vo, pp. xxiii^ and4Q3, cloth. 1871. lOs. 6d. 

EDKINB.— Introduotioh to the Study of the Chinese Charaoters. By J. Edkins, 
D.D., Peking, China. Royal 8vo, pp. 340, paper boards. 1876. 18s. 

EDKINS.— Religiov m Cuts a ; containing a Brief Account of the Three Religions 
of the Chinese : with Ofaservations on the prospects of Christian Conversion 
amongst that People. . By Joseph Edkin?,!).!^. Second Edition. Post 8\W, pp 
xvL and 260, cloth. 1878. Tk. 6d. ^ 

EDKIKS.— Chinese Buddhism : A Volume of Sketches, Historical, Descriptive, Vi<l 
Critical By the Rev. Joseph Edkins, D.D., Author of "Religion in Chx#/[ 
** Introduction to the Study of the Chinese Characters," '* A Mandarin Gramm^" 
&c With an Index by John Wylie. Post 8vo, pp. 456, cloth. 1880. 18s. \ 

EDWARDS.— Memoirs of Libraries, together with a Practical Handbook of Librarl^ 
Economy. By Edward Edwards. Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols, roval 8vo, clotlu* 
Vol. 1, pp. xxviii. and 841 ; Vol 2, pp. xxxvi and 1104. 1869. £S, 88. 
Ditto, large paper, imperial 8vo, doth. £4, 48. 
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SDWABIMi.— Ohaptebs of the Bioobaphioal History of the Fbench Aoadbxt. 
1629-1863. With an Appendix relating to the Unpublished Chronicle ** liber de 
Hyda." By Edward Edwards. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 180, cloth. 1864. 68. 
Ditto, lurge paper, royal 870. lOs. 6d. 

EDWARDS.— Libraries and Fouitdbrs of Libraries. By Edward Edwards. 8vo, 
pp. xix. and 506, cloth. 1865. ISa. 
Ditto, large paper, imperial 8to, cloth. £1, lOs. 

EDWABDS.— Free Town Libraries, their Formation, Management, and History in 
Britain, France, Germany, and America. Together with Brief Notices of Book 
Collectors, and of the respective Places of Deposit of their Surviving Collections. 
By Edward Edwards. 8vo, pp. xvi and 634, cloth. 1869. 21s. 

EDWARDS.— Lives of the Founders of the British Museok, with Notices of its 
Chief Augmentors and other Benefactors. 1570-1870. By Edward Edwards. 
With Illustrations and Plans. 2 vohk 8vo, pp. xii. and 780, cloth. 1870. SOs. 

Eif^ER AND ORIUS.— An Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop Pe^cy*s 
Folio Manuscripts, about 1650 A.D. By John W. Holes, M.A., Fellow and late 
Assistant Tutor of Christ*s College, Cambridge, and Frederick J. Fumivall, M.A., 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 4to, large paper, half bound, Boxburghe style, pp. 
64. 1867. lOs. 6d. 

EOGELINO.— See Tardhahana. 

EOTPTIAN GENERAL STAFF PVBUOATIONS x-^ 

Provinces of the Equator: Summary of Letten and Reports of the Governor- 
General. Part 1. 1874. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 90, stitched, with Map. 
1877. 5s. 

General Report on the Province of Eordofan. Submitted to General C. P. 
Stone, Chief of the General Staff . Egjnstian Army. By Major H. G. Prout, 
Corps of Enginers, Commaodiag Expeeution of Reconnaissance. Made at Kl- 

' Obeiyad (Kordofan), March 12th, 1876. Royal 8vto, pp.. 232, stitched, with 
6 Maps. 1877. lOs. 6d. 

Report on the Seizore bt the Abtssinians of the Geological and Mineralo- 
gical Reconnaissance Expedition attached to the General Staff of the Egyptian 
Army. By L. H. Mitchell, Chief of the Expedition. Containing an Account 
of the subsequent Treatment of the Prisoners and Final Release of the C-om- 
mander. Royal 8vo, pp. xii. and 126, stitched, with a Map. 1878. 7s. 6d 

ECF7PTIAN CALENDAR for the year 1295 a.h. (1878 a.d.) : Corresponding with the 
years 1594, 1595 of the Eoptio Era. 8vo, pp. 98, sewed. 187& 28. 6d. 

EHRLICH.~Frenoh Reader : With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. W. Ehrlich. 
12mo, pp. viii. and 125, limp cloth. 1877. Is. 6d. 

EITEL.~BuddhI8M : Its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. Id Three 
Lectures. - By E. J. Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 130. 
187a 58. 

EITEL.— Feno-Shui ; or. The Rudhnents of Natural Science in China. By E. J. 
Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Royal 8vo, pp. vi. and 84, sewed. 1873. 6s. 

EITEL.— Handbook for the Student of Chinese Buddhism. By the Rev. E. J. 
Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8vo, pp. viii and 224, cloth. 
1870. 18s. 

ELLIS.— Etruscan Nuveral& By Robert Ellis, B.D., late Fellow of St. John*a 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. 52, sewed. 1876. 2s. 6d. 

ELLIOT. —Memoirs on the Histort, Folk-Lore, and Distribution of the Races 
of the North-Westbrn Provinces of India. By the late Sir Heniy M. Elliot, 
K.C.B. Edited, revised, and i*earranged by John Beames, M.R.A.S., &c &c. In 
2 vols, demy 8vo, pp. xx. , 370, and 396, with 3 large ooloured folding Maps, cloth. 
1869. £1, 16s. 

ELLIOT.— The Histort of India, as told by its own Historians. The Muhammadan 
Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot^ K.C.B., 
East India Compamy^s Bengal Civil Service. Revised and continued by Professor 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 8vo. Vol.i. o.p.— VoL IL, 
pp. X. and 580, cloth. 188.— VoL III., ma. xii. and 627, cloth. 24s.— YoL lY., 
pp. xiL and 564, cloth. 1872. 21s.— Vol. V., pp. x. and 576, cloth. 1873. 
21s.— YoL YL, pp. viii. 574, cloth. 21s.— YoL YII., pp. viii. -574. 1877. 21s. 
YoL YIII., pp. XX xii. -444. With Biographical, Geographical, and General 
Index. 1877. 24s. 
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BHOUBH DlAIiBOT 800IET7.— dabtcription, Kk 6cL per anniim. list of pnUiea- 
tioDi on applioation. 

BKOLUH AHD FOBEiaN FHILOBOPHIOAL LIBBA&T (THE). 

Pott 8vo, cloth, Qjufoimly boand. 

I. to III.— A HiBTOBT OF BIaterialisv, and Critieism of itspreient Importance. 
By Professor F. A. Lange. Authorised Translation from the German 
by Ernest G. Thomas. In three volumes. VoL I. Second Edition, 
pp. 3.50. 1878. 10a. 6d.— II., pp. yiii. and ?98. 1880. 10s. 6d.— 
IIL in the Press. 
IV.— Natobal Law : an Essay in Ethies. By Edith Simcoz. Second 
Edition. Pp. 366. 187& lOs. 6d. 
V. and VI.— The Cbked of Ghribtendom ; its Foundations contrasted with Super- 
struoture. By W. R. Greg. Sixth Edition, with a New Introduction. 
In two volumes, pp. 280 and 290. 1879. 158. 

VII.— OOTLIMBS OF THB HiSTOBT OF RSUOION TO THE SPBBAD OF THE 

Univebjsal Religions. By Prof. C. P. Tiele. Translated from 
the Dutch by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., with the author's assist- 
ance. Second Edition. Pp. xz. and 250. 1880. 78. 6d. 
VIII.* -Religion in China; containing a brief Account of the ThreeJReUgions 
of the Chinese ; with Observatioos on the Prospects of 'Christian 
Conversion amongst that People. By Joseph Edkins, D,D,, Peking. 
Second Edition. Pp. xvi. and 260. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

IX.— A Candid Bxahinajion of Theism. By Physieus. Pp. 216. 

1878. 7s. 6d. 
X.— The Coloub-Sensb ; its Origin and Development ; an Essay in Com- 
parative Psychology. By Grant Allen, B.A., author of ** Phy- 
siological .fisthetics." Pp. xii. and 282. 1879. lOs. 6d. 

XL— The Philosophy of Music ; being the substance of a Course of 
Iiectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in 
February and March 1877. By William Pole, F.R.S., F.R,S.K, 
Mus. Doc, Oxon. Pp. 336. 1879. lOs. 6ii. 
XII.— CONTBIBUnONS TO THE HiSTOBY OF THE DeVELOPVENT OF THE HUMAN 
Race: Lectures and Dissertations, by Lazarus Geiger. Translated 
from the Second German Edition, by David Asher, Ph.D. Post 
8vo, pp. X.-166, cloth. 1880. 6s. 
XIII.— Db. Apfleton : his Life and Literary Relics. By J. H. Appleton, 
M.A., andA.H. Sayce,M.A. Pp.350. 1881. lOsOd. 

Extra Series, 

I. and II.— Lessino : His Life and Writinn. By James Sime, M.A. Second 
Edition. 2 vols., pp. xxii and 328, and xvi. and 358, with por- 
traits. 1879. 21s. 
III.— An Account of the Polynesian Race : its Origin and Migrations, 
and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the Times of 
Kamehameha I. By Abraham Fomander, Circuit Judge of the 
Ishind of Maui, H.L Pp. xvi. and 248. 1877. 78. 6d. 
IV. and v.— Obiental Religions, and their Relation to 'Universal Religion- 
India. By Samuel Johnson. In 2 vols., pp. viii. and 408; viiL 
and 402. 1879. 21s. 

STHSRINOTOV.— The Student's Gbahhar of the Hind! Language. By the Rev. 
W. Etherington, Missionary, Benares. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv., 
256, and xiii , cloth. 1873. 12s. 

FAIiKS.— Abt in the House. Historical, Critical, and iEsthetical Studies on the 
Decoration and Furnishing of the Dwelling. By Jacob von Fidke, Vice-Dixector 
of the Austrian Museum of Art and Industry at Vienna. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Edited, with Notes, by Charles C. Perkins, M.A. Royal 8vo, pp. xxx. 
356, cloth. IVith Coloured Frontispiece, 60 Plates, and over 150 Illustrations in 
theText. 1878. £3. 

FABLBT.— Egypt, Ctpbus, and Asiatic Tubkey. By J. Lewis Farley, author of 
"The Resources of Turkey," kc. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 270, cloth gilt 1878. 
108.6d. 

FSNTON.— Eably HitBBEW Life: a Study in Sociology. By John Fenton. 8vo, 
pp. xxiv.-102, cloth. 1880. 58. 
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FEEOUSOK AND BUBGESS.— The Cave Tehples of India. By James Ferguson, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., and Jiimes BurMBi, F.R.G.S. Impl. 8vo, pp. xx.-536, with 98 
Plates, half bound. 1880. £2, 2a. 

FEUERBACH.— The Essence of Christianity. By Ludwig Feuerhaoh. Trahslated 
from the Second German Edition by Marian Evans, tranilator of StrauBft'ff " Life 
of JesuB." Large post 8to, pp. xx. and 340, cloth. 1871. 6a. 

FIOHTB.— J. G, Fichte's Popular Works : The Nature of the Scholar— The Voca- 
tion of Man— The Doctrine of Religion. With a Memoir by William Smltli, LL.D. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, pp. vlii. and 564, cloth. 1873. Ids. 

FICQTE.— The Characteristics of the Present Aoe. By JoMann Gottlieb Fichte*. 
Translated from ihe German by William Smith. Post 8vo, pp. xi. and 271, cloth. 
1847. 6s. 

FICHTE.— Memoir op Johann Gottlieb Fichte. By William Smith. Second 
Edition. Post 8to, pp. 168, cloth. 1848. 4s. 

FIOHTE.— On the Nature of the Soholar, and its Manifestations. By Johanhr 
Gottlieb Fichte. Translated from the German by William' Smith. Second £di< 
tion. Post 8vo, pp. vii. and 131, cloth. 1848. 3s. 

FICHTE.— The Science of Knowledge. By J. G. Fichte: Translated from the* 
German by A. £. Kroeger. Crown 8vo, pp: 378, cloth. 1868. 10s. 

FICHTE.— The Science of Rights. By J. G. Fichte. Translated from the Germto 
by A. K Kroeger. Crown 8vo, pp. 506, cloth. 1869. IDs. 

FICHTE.- New Exposition op the Science op Knowledge. By J. G. Fiehte. 
Translated from the German by A. E. Kroeger. 8vo, pp. vi. and 182, doth. 1869. 6s. 

FIELD.— OuTUNEs OP AN International Code. By David Dudley Field. Seooiid' 
Edition. Royal 8vo, pp. iii and 712, sheep. 1876. £2, 2a. 

FIOANIEBE.— Elva : A Story of the Dark Ages. By Viscount de Figanifere, G.Ci 
St. Anne, &0i Crown 8vo, pp. viii. as d 194, cloth. 1878. Ss. . 

FITZQEBALD. — Adstrall^ Orchids, By R D. Fitzgerald, F. L. S. Folio. —Part I. 
7 Phites.— Part II. 10 Plates.— Part III. 10 Platen— Part IV. 10 Plates.— 
Part V. 10 Pktes. Each Part, Coloured 21b, ; I'huo, 10s. 6d. 

FI8CHEL.— Speciuenb op Modern German Prose and Poetry; With Notes, 
Grammatical, Historical, and Idiomatical. To. which is added a Short Sketch of 
the History of German Literature. By Dr. M. M. FiBcheJ, formerly of Queeu'9 
College, Harley Street, and late German Master to the StockA^eirGtammar bchool. 
CroMm 8vo, pp. viii.-280, cloth. 1880. 4s. 

.FISKE.— The Unseen World, and other Essays. By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 350. 1876. 10s. 

FI8KS.— Mtths and Mtth-MakbrS ; Old Tales and Superstitions, inteipretod by 
Cum])arative Mythology. By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B., Assistant librarian, and 
late Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard ITuiversity. Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth. 
1873. 10s. 6d. 

FOBJBTT.— External Evidences OF Oh RiSTiANiTT. By E, H. Fbrjett. 8vo, pp. 
114, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 

FOENANDEB.— An Account of the Polynesian Race : its Origin and Migration, 
and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the Times of Karaehameha 1. 
By Abraham Fomander, Circuit' Judge of tlU Island of Maui, H.L Post 8vo. 
Vol. I., pp. xvi. and 248, doth. 1877. Ts. 6d. Vol. XL, pp. viii. and 400, oloth. 
1880. lOs. 6d. 

FOBBTBR.— Political Presentments.— By William Forpter,. Agent-General for 
New South Wales. Crown 8vo, pp. l22, cloth. 1878. 4s. 6d. 

FOX.— Memorial Edition op Collected Works, by W. J. Fox. 12 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 58. each. 

FBANKLYN.— Outlines op Military Law, and the Laws op ^Kvtdence. By H: B; 
Franklyn, LL.B. Crown 16mo, pp. yiii. and 152, cloth. 1874. 3s. 6d, 

FBIEDBICH.— Proorissitb German Reaper, with Copious Notes to th6 Fiikt Part. 
By P. Friedrich. Crown 8vo, pp.' 166, cloth. 1868. 4s. 6d: 
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FBIBDBIOH.— A GftAvvATiOAL GouRsi or thb Gkrvav LAKavAac By P. Fried- 
rioh. Second Edition. Crown 8yo, pp. tiu. and 102» cloth. 1877. 3b. GdL 

FBIEDRIGH.— A G^mmar or thb Gb&kah Lanquaqb, with Ezbbcisbs. See 
under Dusxa. 

FBIEDBUOL—Btbliothvoa OsneNTALis. or a Complete List of Booki, Papers, 
SeriaU, and Essays, published in England and the Colonies, Germaaj and 
France ; on the History, Qeography, Religions, Antiquities, Literature, and 
Languages of the East. Compiled by Charles FriedericL 8vo, boards. 1876, 
pp. 86, 2fl. 6d. 1877, pp. 100, 3s. 1878, pp. 112, 38. 6d. 

FE<EllBLZira.->GRADUATED German Reader. Consisting of a Selection from the 
roost Popular Writers, arranged progressively.; with a complete Vocabulary for 
the first part. By Friedrich Otto Froembling. Sixth Edition. 12mo, pp. vilL and 
306, doth. 1879. 3s. 6d. 

FBOSMBLINQ.— Graduated Euercisiss roR Translatiok into Gjerva^t. Consist- 
ing of Extracts fron- tke. best English Authors, arranged' progressively ; with an 
Appendix, containing Idiomatic Notes. By Friedrich Otto Froembling, Ph.D., 
Piinoipal Geraaaa Mftster at the City of London Seliool. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 
322, cloth. With Notes, pp. 66. 1867. 4s. 6d. Without Notes, 48. 

FROXIDB.— The Book oi& Job* By J. A\ Fronde, M. A., late Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. Reprinted from the WettminsUr Review, 8vo, pp. 38; doth. Is. 

FBTSR. —The Khtkno People op the Sandowat Dibtbiot, Arakan. By G. K 
Fryer, Major, M.S.C., Deputy Commissioner, Sandoway. With 2 Plates. 8vo, 
pp. 44, cloth. 1875. Ss. 6d. 

FBTBB.— PXli Studies. No. I. Analysis, and P&li Text of the Sojbodhilankara, or 
Easy Rhetoric, by Sangharakkhita Thera. 8vo, pp. 35, doth. 1875. 38. 6d. 

F&VBTOH.— Echo Fran^ais. A Practical Guide to French Conversation^ ByF. 
de la Fruston. With a Yocabtdkry. 12mo, pp. vi. and 192, cloth. Ss. 

FirRNIVAIJi.~EbucATiON IN Early Enqlanp. Some Notes used as forewords to 
a Collection of Treatises on " Manners and Meals in Olden Times,*' for the Early 
English- Text Society. By Frederick J. Fumivall, M.A. 8vo, pp. 4-and Ixxiv., 
sewed. 1667« 1& 

0ALL6WAY.>-A Treatise on Fuel. Scientific and Practical. By Robert Gallo- 
ways M.B1I.A., F.G.S., ko. With Illustrations. Poat 8vo, pp. xt. -136, doth. 
1880. 6s. 

QABBB.— See VaitIna Sutra. 

OARRETT.— A Clarsigal Diction art of Ikdta:. lUuatrative' of the Mythology, 
Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, &c., of the Hijidus. 
By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction in Mysore. 3^0, pp. x. and 794, 
doth. With Supplement, pp. 160. 1871 and 1873. £1, 16s. 

QAUTAMA.— The IvsriTirTEfl or GatTTAMA. Edited; with an Index of Words, by 
Adolf Friedrich' Stensler, Ph>.D., Pfof. of Oriental Languages in the University 
of Breslau* 8vo, pp. 80, 1876, stitched, 38. 6d., cloth, 48. 6d. 

OAZETTEER oP the Central Provinces of India. Edited by Charles Grant, 
Secretary to.the Chief Commissioner bf the Central Provinces, Second Edition. 
With a very large folding Map of the Central Provinces of India; Demy 8vo,' pp. 
clvii. and 582, doth. 1870. £1,48. 

OEIOER.— A Peep at MEXieo; Narrative of a< Journey across the Bepublic from 
thePadfiCfto the Gulf, in December 1873 and' January 1874. By J. L. Geiger, 
F.B.G.3. Demy 8vo,.pp. 368, with Maps, and 45 Original Photographs. Cloth, 
24b. 

OEIOER.— Contributions to the History op the Detelopvent of the Huvan 
Race : Lectures and Dissertations, bv Lazarus Geiger. Translated from the 
Second German Edition, by David Asher, Ph.D. Post 8vo, pp. X.-156, cloth. 
1880. 68. 

OEOLOOIOAL UAOAZIKE (The) : or. Monthly Journal op Geologt. With 
which is incorporated *' The Geologist." Edited by Henry Woodward, LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.G.S., &c., of the British Museum. Assisted by Professor John Morris, 
M.A.,F.G.S., &c., and Robert Etheridge, F.R.S., L. & E., F.G.S., &a, of the 
Museum of Practical Geology. 8vo, cloth. 1866 to 1880. SOs. each. 
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OILES.— Chinese Sketches.— By Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M.'8 China Consular' 
Service. Svo, pp. 204, cloth. 1875. 10s. 6a. 

GILES.— A DiCTIONABY OF COLLOQUIAL IdTOMS IN THE MaNDAEIN DlALE<iT. By 
Herbert A. Giles. 4to, pp. 65, half bound. 1873. 28s. 

GILES.— Synoptical Stitdies in CHiNEaE Character. By Herbert A. Giles. 870^ 
pp. 118, half bound. 1874. ISs. 

GILES. ^Chinese without a Teacher. Being a CoUeqtion o^ Easy and Useful 
Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Henbert A. Giles. 
12mo, pp. 60, half bound. 1872. 5s. 

GILES.— The San Tzu Ching ; or. Three Character Classic ; and the* Ch'Jen Hsu. 
Wen ; or, Thousand Character^ Essay. Metrical^ Translated by Herbert A.- Giles, 
12mo, pp. 28, half bound. 18?3. 2s. 6d. 

GLASS.— Advance Thought. By Charles E.> Glastf. Crown 8vo, pp. xxivi. and 1^, 
cloth. 1876. 68. 

GOETHE'S Paust. • Seer under Scoonbs. 

GOETHE'S Minor Poems. See under Selss. 

GOLDSTilCXEB?- A Piciionart, Sakserit akd Enolish, extended a&d' improved 
from the Second Edition of the Dictipnary of Irofessor H; H. Wilson, with his 
sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical Appen-^ 
dices, and an Index, serving as a Sanlskrit-EngliBh Vocabuli^ry. By llieodore Gold-* 
stucker. Parts I. to YI. 4to, y^ 400. 1856-63. 6s. each. 

GOOBOO SIMPLE. Strange Surprising Adventures of, the Venerable G. S. and his. 
Five Disciples, Noodle,^ Doodle, Wiseacre, Zany, and Foozle *; adorned with Fifty 
Illustrations, drawn on wood^ bv Alfred CrowquilL A companion Vt>lume to 
** Miinchhausen ^ and " Owlglass, based upon the famous Tamut tale of the Gooroo 
Paramartan, and exhibiting, in the form of a skilfully-constructed consecutiyO' 
narrative, some of the finest specimens o^ Eastern wit and humou^. Elegantly 
printed on tinted paper, in crown 8vo, pp. 223, richly gilt ornamental cover, gilt 
edges. 1861. 10s. 6d. . 

GOVER.— The Folk-Songs of Southern India. By C B. Gover, Madr&s. Con- 
tents : Canarese Songs ; Badaga Songs ; Coorg Songs ; Tamil Songs ; The Cural ;« 
Malayalam Songs; Teln^u Songs. 1 rol. 8vo, pp. xxviii; and 30l^ cloth. 1872.' 
10s. 6d. 

I 

GRAMUATOGRAFfiT. A Manual of Reference to the Alphabets of Anciknt 
ANp Modern Lanouaoks. Bued on the Gesman Compilation of^T. Ballhom. In^ 
1 vol royal 8yd, pp. 80, clath. 1861. 7s. M. 

GRAY. — Darwinian A: Essays ■ and. Reviews psrtaiDuig to Darwinism. By Asa 
Gray. Crown 8yo, pp. xii. and 396, cloth. 1877. 10s. 

GREEN.— Shakesfb ABE and the Em blem-Writebs : An Exposition of their Simi- 
larities of Thought apd Expression. Preceded by a View of the Emblem-Book 
Literature down to A.D. 1616. By Henry Green, M.A- In one volumei-pp. xvi. 
572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. Plates, elegantly bound 
in cloth gilt, 1870. Large mecUum 8yo, ,£1, lis. 6d,> ; lacge4mperial Svo. £2, 12s. 6d. 

GREEN. — ^Andrea Alciati, and hip Eooka of Emblems : A Biographical and Biblio- 
graphical Study. By Henry Green, M.A. With Ornamental Title, Portraits, 
and other Illustrations. Dedicated to Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, Bart. , Rector 
of the TJniveisity- of Edinburgh. Only 250 copies printed. Demy 8vo, pp. 360, ■ 
handsomely bound. 187^. £1, Is. 

GREENE.~A New Mtthod of Leabnino to Bead, Write, ai^d Speak the 
French Languaqa ; or. First Lessons in French (Introductory to OUeodorfrs. 
Lai^ger Grammar).- BrG. W.. Greene, Instructor in Modern Iianguages in Brown 
University. Third Edition, enlarged az^d* rewritten. Foap, SvO, pp.. 248, cloth. 
1869. 3s. 6d. 

GREG.— Truth versus Edification* By W. R. Greg. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 32, cloth. 
1869. Is. 

GREG.— Wht are Women REDtlNDANTT By W. R. Gregv Fcap, 8vo,5pp. 40, oloih. 
1&69. Is. 
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OREO.— LiTERABT AND SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. By W. R. Greg, Fourth Edition, 
considerably eiilai^ed. 2 voIb. crown 8vo, pp. 310 and 288, clotb. 1877. I5i. 

OSSa.— HiSTAKBH AlHS AND AtTAIVABLI IDEALB 0» THB ARTiaAK CLASS. By W. 
K. Greg. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 332, oloth. 1870. lOs. 6d. 

0]UBO.--ENiGtf AS or LkFB. By W. R. Greg. T1iirt«entb Edition, with a postscript. 
('Ootenta: Realisable Ideals. Malthus Notwithstanding. Non-Survival of tlie 
Fittest. Limits and Directions of Human Development. The Significance of Life. 
De Profnndis. Blscwhere. Appendix. Crown 8vo, pp. xxli. and 314, cloth. 
1879. lOs. 6d. 

OEEQ. —Political Problems for our Aok and Country. By TT. R. Greg. Con- 
tents: I. Constitutional and Autocratic Statesmanship. II. England's Future 
Attitnde and Mission. III. Disposal of the Criminal Classes. IV. Recent 
Change in the Character of English Crime. V. The Intrinsic Vice of Trade- 
Unions. VI. Industrial and Co-operative Partneraliips. VII. The Economic 
Problem. VIII. Political Consistency. IX. The Parliamentarv Caroer. X. The 
Price we pay for Self-government. XI. Vestryism. XII. t)irect v. Indirect 
Taxation. XIII. The New Regime, and how to meet it. Demy 8vo, pp. 342, 
oloth. 1870. lOs. 6d. 

G&EO.— The Great Duel : Its true Meaning and Issues. By W. R. Greg. Crown 
8vo, pp. 96, cloth. 1871. 2s. 6d. 

OREO.— The Creed of Chr^tendoM; its Foundations contrasted with its Suprr- 
structure. By W. R. Greg. Sixth Edition., With a New Introduction. 2 
vols. Post 8vo, pp. cxxiv. and 15(3 ; vi. and 284, cloth. 1879. 15s. 



Otaa— Rocks Ahead : or, The Warnings of Cassandra. By W. R. Gi*eg. 
Edition, with a Reply to Objeotors. Crown 8vo, pp. xliv. and 236, doth. 



Second 

1874. 

9s. 



OREO.— Interleaves in the Workday Prose of Twenty Years. By Percy Greg. 
Fcap. 8vo, pp. 128, cloth. 1875. 28. 6d. 

OREQ. —The Devil's Advocate. By Percy Greg, Author of " Interleaves. '* 2 voli. 
post 8vo» pp. iv., 340, and 352, clothe 1878. £1, Is. 

OREO.— Across the Zodiac: The Story of a Wrecked Reoord. Deciphered, 
Translated, and Edited by Percy Greg, Author of " The Devil's Advocate," &c. 
In 2 vols.. Crown 8vo, pp. vi.-296, and vi.-288, cloth. 1880. 2l8. 

QRIFFIK.—The Rajas of the Punj'ar, Being the EUstory of the Principal States 
in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Gk>vemment. By 
Lepel H. Griffin, Bengal Civil Service, Acting Secretary to the Government of the 
Punjab, Author of '*Tli« Punjab Chiefs," kc. Second Edition. In 1 voL roysd 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 630, cloth. 1873. £1, Is. 

ORIPFIN.—Thb World under Glass. By Frederick Griffin, Author of "The 
Destiny of Man," **The Storm King," and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 204. 
cloth gUt. 1879. 38. 6d. 

QRIFFIB.— Thb Mikado's- Bmpibe. Book I. History of Japan, from 660 b,o. to 
1872 A,D. — Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 
1870-1874. By W. E. Griffis, A.M. 8vo, pp. 636, cloth. Illustrated. 1877. 
20s. 

GRIFFITH.— The Birth ob the Wab God, and other Poems. By Kalidasa. Ti-ans- 
lated from the Sanskrit into English verse by Ralph T. H. Griffith, Mi A. Second 
Corrected Edition. Post 8vo, pp. 116, cloth. 1879. 5s. 

GRIFFITH.— Scenes from the Ramayana, Meghaduta, Ac. Translated by Ralph 
T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, pp. xviii, and 24^, cloth. 1870. 6s. 

CoNTKKTS — Preface,— Ayodhys—Ravan Doomed— The Birth of Rama— The Heir-Apparent— 
Manlhara's Guile— Dasamtha's Oath— The Step-mother— Mother and Son— The Triumph of 
Love— Farewell ?— The Hermit's Son— The Trial of Truth— The Forest— The Rape of Sits— 
Rama's Despair— The Messenger Cloud— Ehumbakama— The Suppliant Doi^e— True Glorr— 
leed Che Poor--The Wise Scholar. 
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QBIFFITH.— The B/mIyan of YALMfci. Translated into English Verse. ByHalnh 
T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benaree College. VoL I., containing Books 
I. and II., demy 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 440, cloth. 1870. ISa. — Vol. II., containisff 
Book II., with additional Notes and Index of Names. Demy Svo, pp. 504, cloth. 
1871. 18s.— Vol. III., demy 8vo, pp. 390, cloth. 1872. ISs.— VoL IV., dewy 
8vo, pp. viii and 432, cloth. 187o. 18s.— Vol. V., demy Svo, pp. viii. and36p. 
Cloth. 1875. 15s. The complete work, 5 vols. £4, 48. 

OEOTE.— Review of the Work of Mr John Stuart Mill, entitled "Examinartaon of 
Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy.** By George Grote, Author of the *' History 
of Ancient Greece,*' " Plato, and the other Companions of Socrates,'* &c 12mo, 
pp. 112, cloth. 1868. 3s. 6d. 

GROUT.— ZulU'Land: Or, Life among the Zulu-Eafira of Natal and Zultt-Land, 
South Africa. By the Bev. Lewis Grout. Crown Svo, pp. 352, cloth. With 
Map and Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

GUBEBNATIS. —Zoological Mttholoot ; or. The Legends of Animals. By AngeU 
de Gubematis, Professor of Sanskrit and ComparatiTe Literature in the Instituto 
di Studii Superoxii e di Perfezionamento at FIdrenee, &c. 2 vols. Svo, pp. aucvi. 
and 432, and vii. and 442, cloth. 1872. £1 , 8s. 

This work is an important contribution to the study of the comDaratlve mytholofy of the Indk>> 
Germanic nntions. The author introduces the denixens of the air, earth, and water in the yari- 
ons characters assigned to them in the myths and legends of all civilised nations, and traces the 
migration of the mythological ideas firom the times of the early Aryans to those of the Greeks, 
Komans, uid Teutons. 

GITLSHAK I. RAZ : The Mystic Rose Garden or Sa*d ud din Mahmud Shabis- 
TABI. The Persian Text, with an English Translation and Notes, chiefly from the 
Commentary of Muhammed Bin Yahya Lahiji. By £. H. Whinfield, M.A., Bar> 
rister-at-Law, late of H.M.B.C.S. 4to, pp. xyi., 94, 60, cloth. 1880. lOs. 6d/ 

OUMPACH.— Treaty Bights of the FonEiaN Mebohant, and the Transit System 
in China. By Johannes von Gumpach. Svo, pp. xviii. and 421, aewed, lOe. 6d. 

GUTHRIE:— On Mb. Spencer's Formula of Evolution as an EzHAuenvs State* 
mbnt of the Chanoes of thb Universe. By Malcolm Guthrie. Poet Svo, pp. 
xiL -268, cloth. 1879. 68. 6d. 

HAAS.— Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the British Museum. By 
Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed hy permission of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
4to, pp. viii. and 188, paper boards. 1876. 2Is. 

HAFIZ OF BHIRAZ.— Sblvotions frox his PoRMfl. Translated from the Persian 
by Hermann Bicknell. With Preface b^ A. S. BIcknell. Demy 4to, pp. xx. and 
384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate Oriental Bordering in gold 
and colour, and Illustrations by J. K. Herbert, B. A 1875. £2, 2s. 

HAOEN.— NoRiCA ; or. Tales from the Olden Time. Translated from the German of 
August Hagen. Foap. Svo, pp. ziv. and 374. 1850. ds. 

HALDBMAN.— Pennsylvania Dutch : A Dialect of South Germany with an Infusion 
of English. By S. S. Haldeman, A.M., Professor of Comparative Philology in the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Svo, pp. viii. and 70, cloth. 1872. 3s. 
6d. 

HALL.— On English Adjecttves in -Able, with Special Reference to Reliable. 
By FitzEdward Hall, C.B., M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon; formerly Professor of 
Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence in King's CoUege, 
London. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 238, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

HALL.— Modern English. By FitzEdward Hall, M. A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon. Crown 
Svo, pp. xvL and 394, cloth. 1873. lOs. 6d. 

HALL.— Sun and Earth as Great Forces in Chemistry. By T. W. Hall, M.D. 
L.R.C.S.E, Ctqwu Svo, pp. xil and 220, cloth. 1874. 3s. 

EALLOGE.— The Sportsman's Gazetteer and General Guide. The Game 
Animals, Birds, and Fishes of North America : their Habits and various methods 
of Capture, &c., &c. With a Directory to the principal Game Resorts of the 
Country. By Charles Hallock. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, cloth. Maps and 
Portrait. 1878. 15s. 

HAM.— The Maid of Corinth. A Drama in Four Acts. By J. Panton Ham. 
Crown Svo, pp. 65, sewed. '28. 6d. 
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SAlU>T.--CHSlSTiAiaTT AJTD BuDDHlBM Ck)MPARED. By the late Rev. R. Spenee 
EUrdy, Hon. Member Royal Aniatic Society. 8vo, pp. 138, sewed. 1875: 7b. 6d. 

HARLET.— THfffllMPLTFiCATioy OF English Spklltno, specially adapted to the Ris- 
ing Generation. An easy way of Saving Time in Writing, Printing, and Reading. 
By Dr. Geo, Harley, F.!R.S., F.C.8. 8vo. pp. 128, doth. 1877. 2b. 6d. 

HARRISOK.— The Meaning or History. Two Lectures delivered by Frederic 
Harrison, M.A. 8vo, pp. 80, sewed. 1862. Is. 

HARTDTO. — Bbitish Animals Extinct within Historic Times : with some ac- 
count of British Wild White Cattle. By J. B. Harting, F.I*S., F.Z.S. With 
"Illustrations \fy Wolf, Whymper, ^herwin, and others. Demy 8vo, pp. 256, 
cloth. 14s. 

HARTZBHBU8GH AMD Lbmmino.— Eoo db'Madbid. A Practical Guide to Spanish 
^Conversation. By J. £. Hartxenbusoh and H. l«mming. Second Edition. Poet 
8vo, pp. 250, cloth. 1870. 5s. 

HA8B.— Miracle ^ats and Saobed Dramas : An Hivkorical Survey. By Dr. 
<Carl Hase. Translated from the German by A. W. Jackson, and Eoited by the 
Kev. W. W. Jaekson, Fallow of Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. 288. 
1880. 9s. 

HAUG.— Glossary and Index of the Pahlavi ^exts df the Book of Arda Yiraf, 
the Tale of Gosht— J. Fryano, the Hadokht Kask, and to some extracts from the 
Dli^kard and Nirangistan ; prepared from Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa's 
Gloi«ary to the Arda Yiraf NamHk, and from the Original Texts, with Notes on 
PahUvi Grammar by E. W. West, Ph.D.. Revised by ^, Haug, Ph.D., tc. 
Published by order of the Bombay Government. 8vo, pp. viiL and 352, sewed. 
1874. 2rs. 

HAUO.— Essays on the Sacred Language, Wbiitngs, ajjd Religion of the 
pARSiiS. By Martin Haug, Ph.D., late Professor of Sanskrit and Comirarative 
J^hilology a^tbe University of Munich. Second Edition. iPost 8vo, pp. xvL and 
428, doth. 1878. ^16s. 

HAUPT.-^The London iARBlTRAOCCE ; or. The English Money Market, in con- 
nection with Foreign Bourses. A collection of Notes and Formulie for the Arbi- 
tration of Bills, Stocks, Shares, Bullion, and Coins, with all the Important 
]p'oreign Countries. By Ottomar Haupt. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 196, cloth. 
1870. 7s. «d. 

HAWKEK. — Upa-Saktra: Comments, Lin^^isUc, Doctrinal, on Sacred and Mythic 
Literature. By J. D. Hawken. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 288, cloth. 1877. 7a 6d. 

HiAZEK.— The School and the Arvy in Germany and France, with a Diary of Siege 
.liife at Versailles. By Brevet Major-General ^V. B. Hazen, U.S.A., Col 6th In- 
fantry. 8vo, ^p. 4d8, cloth. 1872. 10s. 6d. 

HEBREW LItERATURE B0CIET7. Subscription, one guinea per annum. List of 
<publications on application. 

HEBREW MIGRATION FROM EGYPT (The). 8vo, p^). xiL^440, doth. 1879. 
16s. 

8ECKER.— The Epidemics df the Middle Ages. Translated by G. B. Babington, 
M.D.,f.R,S. -Third Edition, completed by the Author's Treatise on ChUd-Pil- 
grimages. By J. F C. Hecker. 8vo, pp. :«4, cloth. 1859. 98. 6d. 
CoNTENTS.<-.The Black Death— The Dancing ^ania— The Sweating Sickness^Child Pil- 

grimsges. 

H£i)LE7.— Masterpieces ok German Poetry. Translated in the mes^ure of the 
Originsls, by F. H. Hedley. TV'ith Illustrations by Louis Wanke. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 120, cloth. 1876. 6s. 

HEINE.— Wit, Wisdom, akd Pathos from the Prose of Heinrich Heine. With a 
few pieces from the " Book of Songs.*' Selected and Translated- by J. Snodgrass, 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 340, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 

HEINE.— Pictures of Travel. Translated from the German of Henry Heine, by 
Charles G. Leland. 7th Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 472, with Portrait, 
cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 

HEINE.— Hetne's Book op Songs. Translated by Charles G. Leland. Fcap. 8vo, 
pp. xiv. and 240, cloth, gilt edges. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

HENDRIK.— Memoirs of Hans Hendrik, the Arctic Traveller; serving under 
Kane, Hayes, Hall, and Nares, 1863-76. Written by Himself. Translated from 
the Eskimo Xianguage, by Dr. Henry Rink. Edited by Prof. Dr. G. Stephens, 
F.S.A. C'own 8vo, pp. 100, Map, cloth. 1878, 3s. 6d, 
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HBHNELL.— Present Religiok: u a Faith owning Fellowship with Thought. 
Vol. I. Part L By Sara S. Hennell. Crown 8to, pp. 670, cloth. 1866. 7b. 6d. 

HEN9ELL.— PRESRirr Rblioton: as a Faith owning Fellowship with Thought. 
Part II. First Division. Intellectual Effect : shown as a principle of Metaphy- 
sical Comparatirism. By Sara S. Hennell. Crown '8vo, pp. 61^ cloth. 1873. 
7ii.6d. 

HENNELL. —COMPABATiviSM shown as furnishing a Religious Basis to Morality. 
(Present Religion. Vol. III. Part 2. Second Division : ^Practical Effect.) By 
Sara S. Hennell. Crown 8vo, pp. 220, stitched in wrapper. 1878. 3s. 6d. 

HENNELL. — Thoughts fs A^id of Faith. Gathered chieQy from recent Works in 
Theology and Philosophy. By Sara S. Hennell. Post 8vo, pp. 428, olotb. 1860. 68. 

HBNWOOD.—The METALLirKBOUs Deposits of Cornwall and De\*on ; with Ap- 
pendices, on Suhtersanean Temperature ; the Electricity of Rocks and Veins ; the 
Oiuintities of Water in the Cornish Mines ; and Blining Statistics. (Vol. V. of 
the Transactions of the Royal Geographical Society of Cornwall.) By'Willism 
.Tory Henwood, F.R.S., F.G.S. Bvo, pp. x. and 615; with 113 Tkbles, and 12 
Plates, half bound. £2, 28. 

HENWOOD.— Observations on Metalliferous Deposits, and on SuimEVRANEAN 
Temperature. (Vol. VIII. of the Transactions of the Royal Geological Society 
of Cornwall.) By William Jory Henwood, F.R.S., F.G.S., Preaident of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall. In 2 Parts. 8vo, pp. xxx., viL and 916 ; with 
38 Tables, 31 Engravings on Wood, and 6 Plates. £1, IGs. 

HEPBURN. —A Japanese and English Digtiionart. With an English and Japanese 
Index. By J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Second Edition. Imperial 8vo, pp. 
xxxii., 632, and 201, cloth. £8, 88. 

HEPBURN.— Japanese-English and English-Japanese Dictionabt. By J. C. 
Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author. Square fcap., pp. vi. and 5^6, 
cloth. 1873. 188. 

HERNIBZ.— A Guide to Conversation in the Enqlish and Chinese Languages, 
for the Use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. By Stanislas 
Hemisz. Square 8vo, pp. 274, sewed. 1855. lOs. 6d. 

HER8H0N.— A Talmudic Miscbllant; or, a Thousand and One Extracts from the 
Talmud, the MiUmshim, and the Kabbalah. Compiled and translated by Paul 
Isaac Hershon. With Introductory Preface by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S., Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and*Canon of Westminster. With 
Notes and copious Indexes. Po8t-8vo, pp. xxTiii.-362, cloth. 1880. 14s. 

HEBZEN.— Du Developpement dbs Id^es Revolutionnaires en Russie. Par 
Alexander Herzen. 12mo, pp. xxiiL and 144, sewed. 1853. 28. 6d. 

HEBZEN. — A separate list of A. Herzen^B works in Russian may be had on 
application. 

HILL.— The History of the Reform Movement in the Dental Profession in Great 
Britain during the last twenty years. By Alfred Hill, Licentiate in Dental Sur- 
gery, &c. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 400, cloth. 1877. lOs. 6d. 

HINDOO Mttholoot Popularly Treated. Being an Epitomised description of 
the various Heatlien Deities illustrated on the Silver Swami Tea Service pre- 
sented, 88 a memento of his visit to India, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, ]&G., 
G.C.S.I., by His Highness the Gaekwar of Barod*. Small 4to, pp. 42, limp cloth. 
1875. 38. 6d. 

Hi'ri'Hi.T. — ^Thb Resources of Californi^v. By J. S. Hittell. Sixth edition, re- 
written. Post 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 444, cloth. 1874. lOs. 

HODOSON. —Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion of NAfal 
and Tibet. Together with further papers on the Geography, Ethnology, and 
Commerce of those Countriea. By B. H. Hodgson, late British Minister at the 
Court of Nepal. Royal 870, cloth, pp. xii. and 276. 1874. 14s. / 

HODGSON.— Miscellaneous Essays Relating to Indian Subjects. By Brian 
Houghton Hodgson, Esq., F.R.S., &c. .2 vols. Post 8vo, pp. viii.-408, and viii.- 
348, cloth. 1880. 288. 

HODGSON. —The Education of Girls ; and the Employment of Women of . 
the Upper Classes Educationally considered. Two Lectures. By W. B. 
Hodgson,' LL.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvL and 114, doth. 1869. 
3«. 6d. 
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HODGSOV.—TuROOT : His Life, Times, and Opinions. Two Leohires. By W. & 
Hodgson, ULD. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 831, sewed. 1870. 2^. 

HOERNIiE.— A CoMPARATiyE Grammar or the Gaudian Languages, with Special 
Kefcrenoe to the Eastern Hindi. Accompanied by a Language Map, and a Table 
of AlpbabeU. By A. F. Budolf Hoernle. Demy 8vo, pp. 474, cloth. 1880. 18s. 

HOLBEIN S0GIET7.— Subscription, one guinea per annum. List of publieationa 
jon appUca4;ion. 

H0L8T.— The CoKirriTXJTionrAL and Political History of the United States. 
By Dr. H. von Hoist. Tnuislated by J. J. Lslor and A. B. Mason. Royal 8vo. 
Vol. L 1760-1S33. State Sovereignty and Slavery. Pi. xvL and 506. 1876. 18^ 
— VoL II. 1828-1846. Jaokon's Administration— Annexation of Texas. Pp. 
720. 1879. £l,2s. 

HOLTOAKE.— The History of Co-operation in England : its Literature and ita 
Advocates. By G. J. Holyoake. VoL I. The Pioneer Period, 1812-44. Crown 
8vo, pp. zii. and 420, cloth. 1876. 6s.— Vol. II. The Constructive Period, 1845- 
78. Crown 8vo, pp. z. and 604, oluth. 1878. 8s. 

HOLTOAXE.— The Trial of Theism accused of Obktructino SFxnjLAB Life. By 
G. J. Holyoake. Grown 8vo, pp. zvi. and 256, cloth. 1877. 4s. 

B0L70AKE.— Reasoning fuojt Facts : A Method of Everyday Logic. By G. J. 
Holyoake. Feap., pp. xii. and 94, wrapper. 1877. Is. 6d. 

0OPKINS.— Elementary Grammar or the Turkish Language. With a few Easy 
Exercises. By F. L. Hopkins, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, pp. 48, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

BOWSE.— A Grammar of the Cree Language. With which is conibined an 
analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Josex>h Howse, F.RG.S. 8vo, pp. xx. 
and 324, cloth. 1865. 7b. 6d. 

HITLME.— Mathematical Drawing Instruments, and How to Use Them. By 
F. Edward Hulrae, F.L.S., F.S.A., Art-Master of Marlborough College, Author of 
"Principles of Ornamental Art,*' "FamiliHr Wild Flowers," "Suggestions oa 
Floral Design," &c. With Illustrations. Second Edition. Imperial lOmo, pp. 
xvi.-152, cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. 

HUMBERT.— On "Tenant Bight." By C. F. Humbert. 8vo, pp. 20, sewed. 
1875. Is, 

HUMBOLDT. t-The Sphere and Duties of Government. Translated from the 
German of Baron Wilhelm Von Humboldt by Joseph Coulthard, jun. Post 8vo, 
pp. XV. and 203, cloth. 1854. 5s. 

HUMBOLDT.— Letters op William Von Humdoldt to a Female Friend. A com- 
plete Edition. Translated from the Second German Edition by Catherine M. A. 
Couper, with a Biographical Notice of the Writer. 2 vols, crown Svo, pp. xxviii. 
and 602, cloth. 1867. 10s. 

HUNT.— The Religion of the Heart. A Manual of Faith and Duty. By Leigh 
Hunt. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 259, cloth. 2b. 6d. 

HUNT.— Chemical and Geological Essays. Ty Professor T. Sterry Hunt. 
Second Edition. 8vo, pp. ^xii. and 448, cloth. 1879. 128. 

HUNTER.— A Comparative Dictionary of the Non-Aryan Languages of India 
SKD HlX^H Asia. With a Dissertation, Political and Linguistic, on the Aboriginal 
Baces. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., M.R.A.S., Hon. Fel. Ethnol. Soc, Author of 
the ** Annals of Rm'al Bengal," of H.M.'s Civil Service. Being a Lexicon of 144 
Languages, illustrating Turanian Speecb. Compiled from the Hodgson Lists, 
Government Archives, and Original MSS., arranged with Prefaces and Indices in 
EngUsh, French, German, Russian, and Latin. Large 4to, toned paper, pp. 230, 
cloth. 1869. 42s. 

HUNTER.— The Indian Mussulmans. By W. W. Hunter, B. A., LL.D., Director- 
General of Statistics to the Government of India, &c., Author of the ** Annals of 
Rural Bengal,? &o. Third Edition. 8vo, pp. 219, cloth. 1876. IDs. 6d. 

HUNTER.— Famine Aspects op Benga l Districts. A System of Famine Warnings. 
By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL D. Crown 8vo, pp. 216, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

HUNTER.— A Statistical Account of Bengal. By W. W. Hunter, B.A-, LL.D., 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, &c. In 20 vols. 8vo, 
half morocco. 1877. £6. 
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HXTNTEE.— -An Account op the British Settlement of Aden, in Ababia. Com- 
piled by Capt. F. M. Hnnter, AsHistaut Political Beaideut, Aden. 8vo, pp. xiL 
and 232, half bound. 1877. 78. 6d. 

HUNTER,— A Statistical Account of Assam. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., 
CLE., Director- (i en eml of Statistics to the Govemment of India, &c. 2 vols. 
870, pp. 420 and 490, with 2 Maps, half morocco. 1679. lOs. 

HITRST.— History of Rationalism : embracing a Survey of the Present State of 
Protestant Theology. By. the Rev. John F. Hurst, A.M. With Appendix of 
Literature. Revised and enlarged fro^i<the Third American Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvii. and 526, cloth. 1867. 10s. 6d. 

HYETT.— Prompt Remedies for Accidents and Poisons : Adapted to the use of 
the Inexperienced till Medical aid arrives. By W. H. Hyett, F.R.S. A Broad- 
sheet, to hang up in Country Schools or Vestries, Workshops, OfiBcesof Factories, 
Mines and Docks, on board Yachts, in Railwav Stations, remote Shooting 
Quarters, Highland Manses, and Private Houses, wherever the Doctor lives at a 
distance. Sold for the benefit of the Gloucester Eye Institution. In sheets, 21^ 
by 17.^ inches, 2s. 6d. ; mounted, 3s. 6d. 

HYMANS.— Pupil Va^ms Teaoheb. Letters from a Teacher to a Teacher. Pea p. 
8vo, pp. 92, cloth. 1875. 2s. 

IHNE.— A Latin Grammar for Beoinners. By W. H. Ihne, late Principal 
of Carlton Terrace School, LiverpooL Crown 8vo; pp. vi. and 184, cloth. 
1864. 3s. 

IKHWiNU-8 SAFiC; or, Brothers of Purity. Translated from the* Hindustani by 
Professor John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo, pp. 
viu. and 166, cloth. 1869. 78. 

INDIA.— Publications op the Arch^oloqical Survey op India. A separate list 
on application. , 

INDIA.— Publications pp the Geographical Department of the India Offfce, 
London. A separate list, also list of all the Govemment Maps, on applica- 
tion. 

INDIA.— Publications op the Geological Survey of India. A separate list on 
application. 

INDIA OFHCE PUBLICATIONS ':— 

Aden, Statistical Account of. 5s. 

Assam, do. do. Vols. I. and II. 58. ench. . 

Bengal, do. do. Vols. I. to XX. lOOs. per set. 

Do. do. • do. Vols. VI. to XX. 5s. each. 

Bombay Gazetteer. Vol. II. 148. 

Do. jio. Vols. III. to VI. 8s. each. 

Burgess' ATch(eok)gical Survey of Western India. Vols. I. and III, 42a. each. 

Do. do. do. VoL II. .63s. 

Catalogue of Manuscripts and Maps of Surveys. 12s. 
Chambers* Meteorology (Bombay) and Atlas. 30s. 
Cole's Agra and Mnttra. 70s. 
Cook's Gums and Resins. 5s. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indioarum. Vol. I. 328. 
Cunningham's Archseological Survey. Vols. I. to IX. 10s. each. 

Do. Stupa of Bhanit. 63s. 

Egertdn's Catalogue of Indian Aims. 2s. 6d. 
Ferguson and Burgess, Cave Temples of India. 42s. 

Do. Tree and Serpent Worship. 10.^)s. 

Kurz. Forest Flora bf British Burma. Vols. I. and II. 15s. each. 
Markham*s Tibet. 21s. 

Do. Memoir of Indian Surveys. lOs. 6d. 
Do. Abstract of Reports of Surveys. Is. 6d. 
Mitra (Bajendralala), Buddha Gaya. 60s. 
Mysore and Coorg Gazetteer. Vols. I. and II. lOs. each. 

Do. do. Vol. III. 5s. 

N. W. P. Gazetteer. Vols. L and II. 10s. each. 
Do. do. Vols. III. to V. 128. each. 

Oudh do. Vols. I. to HI. 10s. each. 

Pharmacopoeia of India, The. Os. 
People of India, The. Vols. I. to VIII. 458. each. 
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DTDIA OFFIOB PUBLICATIONS i—wniinued^ 

RHverty*t Notet on AfghHnistan and BaluchUtan. 2s. 

KtijputHna Gasetteer. Vols. I. and II. 5s. each. 

Saunders' Mountains and Rirer Ba«ins of India. 3s. 

Smith's (Brough) Gold Mining in Wynaad. Is. 

Sowell's Amaravati Tope. 3s. 

Trigonometrical Survey, Synopsis of Great. Vols. I. to VI. lOe. 6d. each. 

Watson*8 Cotton for Trials. Boards. 10s. 6d. 

Do. do. Paper. 10s. 

Do. Rhea Fibre. 2i. 6d. 

Do. Tobacco. 5s. 

IKQLEBT.— See under Suaksspbabe. 

INMAK.— Nautical Tables. Designed for the use of British Seamen^ By the Ber. 
James Inman, D.D., late Professor at the Boyal Naral College, PortsmontL 
Demy 8vo, pp. xvi. and 410, cloth. 1877. 15s. 

INMAN. —History of the English Alphabct : A Paper read before the Liverpool 
Literary and Philosophical Society. By T. Inman, M.D. 8vo, pp. 36, sewed. 
1872. Is, 

IN SEARCH OF TRUTH. Conversations on the Bible and Popular Theology, for 
Young People. By A. M. Y. Crown 8yo, pp. x. and 138, cloth. 1875. 2s. &L 

INTERNATIONAL Numismata Obibntalia (Thb).— Royal 4to, in paper wrapper. 
Pr rt I. Ancient Indian Weights. By B. Thomas, F.R.S. Pp.84, with a Plate snd 
Map of the Iiidia of Manu. 9s. 6d.— Part II. Coins of the Urtuki Tiirkamins. 
By Stanley Lane Poole, Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Pp. 44, with 6 Plates. 
98.— Part III. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the 
Fall of the Dyn^iaty of the Achemenidae. By Barclay V. Head, Assistant-Keeper 
of Coins, British Museum. Pp. viii.-56, rith 3 Autotype Plates. 10s. 6d.— 
Part IV. The Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers. Pp. 
iv.-22, and 1 Plate. Ss.— Part V. The Parthian Coinage. By Percy Gardner, 
M.A. Pp. iv.-66, and 8 Autotype Plates. 18s.— Part VL The Ancient Coins 
and Measures of Ceylon. By T. W. Rhys Davids. Pp. iv. and 60, and 1 Plate. 
lOs.— Vol. I., cootaiuiug the first six parts, as specified above. Royal 4 to, half 
bound. £3, 13s. 6d. 

JACKBON.— Ethnology ani> Phrenoloot as an Aid to thb Historian. By the 
late J. W. Jackson. Second Edition. With a Memoir -of the Author, by his 
Wife. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 324, cloth. 1876. 4*. 6d. 

JACKSON.— The Shropshire Word-Book. A Glossary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words, &o., used in the County. By Georgina F. Jackson. Crown 8vo, wrapper. 
Part I., pp. civ. -128, 10s. Part II., pp. 176, 10s. 

JA0IEL8KI.— On Marienbad Spa, and the Diseases Curable by its Waters and 
Baths. By A. V. Js^elski, M.'D. , Bi»rlin. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 186. With Map. Cloth. 1874. 5s. 

JAMISON.— The Life and Times of Bertrand Du Guesclin. A History of the 
Fourteenth Century. By D. F. Jamison, of South Carolina. Portrait. 2 vols. 
8vo, pp. xvL, 287, and viii, 314, cloth. 18W. £1, Is. 

JAPAN.— Map of Nippon (Japan) : Compiled from Native Maps, and the Notes of 
most recent Travellers. By R. Henry Brunton, M.I.C.E., F.R.G.S., 1880. Size, 
5 feet by 4 feet, 20 miles to the inch. In 4 Sheets, £1, Is.; Roller, varnished, 
£1, lis. 6d.; Fohled, in Case, £1, 58. 6d. 

JATAKA (The), together with its Commentary : being tales of the Anterior Births 
of Gotama Buddha. Now first published in Pali, by V. FausbolL Text. 8vo. 
Vol. L, pp. viii. and 50.2, cloth. 1877. 288.— VoL H., pp. 452, doth. 1879. 
28s. 

JENKINS.— Vest-Pocket Lexicon. An English Diofciooavyof all except familiar 
Words, including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, and Foreign 
Monevs, Weights and Measures ; omitting what everybodv knows, and contain- 
ing what everybody wants t6 know and cannot readily find. By Jabes Jenkins. 
64mo, pp. 664, cloth. 1879. ts.'6d. 
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JOHNSON.— Oriental Religions, and their Relation to XJnivebsal Reuoion. 
India. By Samuel Johnaon. New Edition. In 2 vols, post 8vo, pp. 408 and 402, 
cloth. 21b. 

JOLLT.— See NARADf ta. 

JOMINl.— The Art of War. By Baron de Jomini, General and Aide-de-Camp to 
the Emperor of Russia. A New Edition, with Appendices and Haps. Translated 
from the French. By Captain G. H. Mendell, and Captain W. O. Craighill. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 410, cloth. 1879. 98. 

JORDAN. —ALtfUU TO THE COURRE OF LECTURES ON Metallurot, at the Paris 
Central Sohool of Arts and Manufactures. By S. Jordan, C. E. M. I. & S. L Demy 
4to, paper. With 140 Plates, Description of the Plates, Numerical Data, and 
Notes upon the Working of the Apparatus. £4. 

JOSEPH.— Religion, Natural and. Revealed. A Series of ProgressiTe Lessons 
for Jewish Youth. By N. 8. Joseph. Crown 8vo, pp. xii.-296, cloth. 1879. 

JUVKMALIS SATnUB. With a^Iiteral English Prose Translation and Notes. By 
J. D. Lewis, 21. A'., Trin. ColL Citmb. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 514, cloth. 
1873. 14s. 



-Questionnaire Fran9AI8. Questions on French Grammar, Idiomatic 
Difficulties, and Milita^ Expressions. By Theodore Karcher, LL.B. Fourth 
Edition; greatly enlarged. ;Crown 8vo, pp. '224, doth. 1879. 4s. 6d. Interleaved 
with writing paper, 5s. 6d.' 

XARBEG.— The Spirit's Book. Conteiuing the. Principles of Spiritist Doctrine on 
the Immortality of the Soul, &c., &c., according to the Teachings of Spirits of 
High Degree, transmitted through variouamedium's, collected and set in order by 
Allen Kardeo. Tranldated from the 120th thousand by Anna BlackWell. Crown 
8vo, pp. 512, cloth. 1875. 78. "Gd. 

XARDEC.^The Medium's Book; or, Guide for Mediums and for Evocations. 
Containing the Theoretic Teachings of Spirits concerning all'kinds of Manifesta- 
tions, the Means of Communication with the Invisible 'World, the Develoument 
of Medianimity, &c. kt. By A Hen Kardep. Translated by Anna Black well. 
Crawn 8vo, pp. 456, cloth. 1876. 7b. 6d. 

KABDBG.^Heayen and Hell ; or, the Divine Justice Vindicated in the Plurality 
of Existences. By Allen Katdec. Translated by Anna Blackwftll, Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 448, doth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

KBNDBICK.— Greek Ollendorff. A Progressive Exhibition of the Principles of 
the Greek Grammar. By AsahePC. Kendrick. 8vo, pp. 371, cloth. 1870. 9s. 

KETB OF THE GREEDS (The). Third Revised Edition<^ Crown 8vo, pp. 210, 
cloth. 1876. 5s. 

XINAHAN.— Vallets and their Relation to Fissure?, Fractures, and Faults. 
By G. H. Kiuahan, lilR.1 A., F.R.G.S.I., &c. Dedicated by perm.ission to his 
Grace the Duke of Argyll. Crown 8vo, pp. 256, cloth, illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

KIHO'S STRATAGEM (The) : Or, The Pearl of Poland ; A Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By Stella. Second ^tioB. Crown dvo, pp. 94, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 

KINGSTON.— The Unitt of Creation. A Contribution to the Solution of the 
Religious Ques^n, By F. H. Kingston, Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 152, cloth. 
1874. 5s. 

XXSTNEE.— 'Buddha and hts Doctrines. A Bibliographical Bssay. By Otto 
Kistner. 4to, pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 1869. %. 6d. 

TfT i KTHnif . —'yuspLB Beating; or, Active and Passive Home Gymnastics, for Healthy 
and Unhealthy People. By C. iQemm. AVith Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 60, 
wrapper. 1878.- Is. 

KOHL.— Travels in Canada and through the States of New York and 
Pennsylvania. By J. G. Kohl. Translated by Mrs Percy Sinnett. Revised by 
the Author. Two vols, post 8vo, pp. xiv. and 794, cloth. 1861. £1, Is. 

KBAUS.— Carlsbad and its Natural Healing Agents, from the Physiological 
and Therapeutical Point of View. By J. Kraus, M.D. "With Notes Introductory 
by the Rev. J. T. Walters, M. A. Second Edition. Revised and enlarged. Crown 
8vo, pp. 104, cloth. 1880. 5s. 
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K&OEOEB.— Thk HtKNEsmaBB of Qkbmamt. By A. £. Kroeger. Fcap. 8to, pp. 

290, cloth. 1873. 7i. 

KtTRZ.— Forest Flora of British Burma. By S* Kurz, Curator of the Her- 
barium. Royal Botanical Oardena, Calcaita. 2 vols, crown Svo^ pp. xxx., 5j0, 
Hnd 614, cloth. 1877. 30s. 

LACERDA*S Journkt to Cazbmbb in 1798. Translated and Annotated by Captain 
R. F. Burton, F. R.G.S. Also Journey of the Pombeiros, &c. Demy 8vo, pp. riiL 
and 272. With Map, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 

LANARI.— CoLLSOTiON OF Italian and English Dialoguks. By A. Duiaii. 
Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 200, doth. 1874. 3s. 6d. 

LAHD.— Tbs Prinoiplbs of HebrbW Oramvab. By J. P. N. liand. Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch, 
by Reginald Lane Poole, Balliol College, Oxford. Part L Sounds. P«rt IL 
Words. With Lai^ge Additions by the Author, and a new Preface. Crown 8vo, 
pp. XX. and 220, cloth. 1876. 78. 6d. 

LANE.~Selkction3 from the Koran. By Edward William Lane, Hon. Doctor 

- of Literature, Leyden ; Translator of " The Tliousand and One Nights ; '' Author 

of an " Arabic-English Lexicon," &c., &c. A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 

with an Introduction by Stanley Lane Poole. Post 8vo, pp. cxii.-127, cloth. 

1879. 9b. 

LAKOE.— A History of Materialism. By Professor F. A. Lang^e. Authorised 
Translation from the German, by Ernest (J. Thomas. To be completed in 3 voh». 
Post 8vo. cloth. Vol. I. Second Edition. Pp. 350. 187& 10s. 6d. — VoL IL 
Pp. viii. -398. 1880. 10s. 6d. Vol. III. in the Press. 

LATHE (the) and its Uses ; or, Instruction in the Art of Turning Wood and Metal, 
including a description of the most modern appliances for the Ornamentation of 
Plain and Curved Surfaces, &c. Fifth Edition. With additional Chapters and 
Index. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. iv. and 316, cloth. 1878. 16s. 

LE-BBUN.— Materials for Translating from English into French ; being a 
short Essay on, Translation, followed by a Graduated Selection in Prose and Venc, 
By L. Le-Brun. Fifth Edition. Revised and corrected by Henri Van LauxL 
Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 204, cloth. 1874. 4s. 6d. 

LECHMBRE.— The Great Canon of St. Andrew of Crete. Translated by Lady 
Lechmere. 8vo, pp. 42. 1875. Sewed, Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

LEE. — Illustrations ok the Physiology of Religion. In Sections adapted for 
the use of Schools. Part I. By Henry Lee, F.R.C.S., formerly Professor of 
Surgery, Royal College of Surgeons, &g. Crown ^vo, pp. viii. -108, ploth. 1880. 
3a. 6d. 

LEES.— A Practical Guide to Health, and to the Home Treatment of the 
Common Ailments of Life : With a Section on Cases of Emergency, and Hints 
to Mothers on Nursing, &c. By F. Arnold Lees, F.L.S. Crown 8vo, pp. 334, 
stiff covers. 1874. 3s. 

LEOOE.— The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and Exegetical, 
Notes, Prolegomena, and copious Ii\dexes. By James Legge, D.D., of the Lon- 
don Missionarv Society. In 7 vols. Royal 8vo. Vols. I.-V. in Eight Parts, 
published, cloth. £2, 2s. each Part. 

LEOGE. —The Chinese Classics, translated into English. With Preliminary Essays 
and Explanatory Notes. Popular Edition. Reproduced for General Readers from 
the Author's work, containing the Original Text. By James Legge, D.D. Crown 
8vo. Vol. I. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. Third J&lition. Pp. vL 
and 338, cloth. 1872. lOs. 6d.— Vol. II. The Works of Mencius. Pp. x. and 402, 
cloth, 12s.— Vol. III. The She-King ; or. The Book of Poetry. Pp. vi. and 432, 
cloth. 1876. 12s. 

LEOOE.— Confucianism in Relation to Christianity. A Paper read before the 
Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11th, 1877. By Kov. James Legge, 
D.D., LL.D., &c. 8vo, pp. 12, sewed. 1877. Is. 6d. 

LEQOE.— A Letter to Professor Max MCller, chiefly on the Translation into 
English of the Chinese Terms Ti and Shang Tt. By James Legge, Professor of 
the Chinese Language and Literature in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 30, sewed. 1880. Is. 
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LEIQH.— The Religion of the World. By H. Stone Leigh. 12inO| pp. xii. and 
66, clotli. 1869. 28. 6d. 

LEIQH.— The Story of Philosophy. By Aston Leigh. Post 8vo, pp. xii, and 
210, cloth. 1881. 68. 

LELAND.— The Breitm ANN Ballads. The only authorised Edition. Complete in 1 
vol., including Nineteen Ballads, illustrating his Travels in Europe (never hefore 
printed), with Comments hy Fritz Schwackenhammer. By Charles G. Leland. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxviii. and 292, cloth. 1872. 6s. 

LELAND. —The Music Lesson of Confucius, and other Poems. By Charles G. 
Leland. Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 168, cloth. 1871. 3s. 6d. 

LELAND.— Gaudeamus. Humorous Poems translated from the German of Joseph 
Victor Scheifel and others. By Charles G. Leland. 16mo, pp. 176, cloth. 1872. 
3s. 6d. 

LELAND.— The Egyptian Seetch-Book. By C. G; Leland. Croivii 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 316, cloth. 1873. 78. 6d. 

LELAND.— The English Gipsies and their Language. By Charles G. Leland. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. zvi and 260, cloth. 1874. 7& 6d. 

LELAND.— English Gipsy Songs in Rommany, with Metrical English Translations. 
By Charles G. Leland, Professor E. H. Palmer, and Janet Tuckey. Crown 8vo, pp. 
xu. and 276, cloth. 1875. 7s. 6d. 

LELAND.— Fu-Sang ; OR, The Discovery of America hy Chinese Buddhist Priests 
in the Fifth Century. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. 232, cloth. 1875. 
7s. 6d. 

LELAND.— Pidgin-English Sing-Sonq ; or, Songs and Stories in the China-English 
Dialect. AVith a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 
140, cloth. 1876. 58. 

LEO.— Four Chapters op North's Plutarch, Containing the Lives of Caius Mar- 
cins, Coriolanus, Julius Csesar, Marcus Antonius, and Marcus Brutus, as Sources 
to Shakespeare's Tragedies ; Coriolanus, Julius Caesar, and Antony and Cleo- 
patra ; and partly to Hamlet and Timon of Athens. Photolitfaographed in the 
size of the Edition of 1596. With Preface, Notes comparing the Text of the 
Editions of 1579, 1595, 1603, and 1612 ; and Reference Notes to the Text of the 
Tragedies of Shakespeare. Edited by Professor P. A. Leo, Ph.D., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New Shakespeare Society ; Member of the Directory of the German 
Shakespeare Society ; and Lecturer at the Academy of Modem Philology at Berlin. 
Folio, pp. 22, 130 of facsimiles, half -morocco. Library Edition (limited to 250 
copies), £1, lis. 6d. ; Amateur Edition (50 copies on a superior large hand-made 
paper), £3, Ss. 

LERHONTOFF.— The Demon. By Michael Lennontoff. Translated from the 
Russian by A. Condie Stephen. With an illustration. Demy 8vo, pp. 85, cloth. 
1875. 58. 

LB8SIN0. -'Letters on Bibliolatry. By Gotthold E^phraim Lessing. Translated 
from the German by the lafeH. H. Bemarii, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 184, cloth. 1862. 5s. 

LESSING.— His Life ani) Writings. By James Sime, M.A. Second Edition. 2 
vols. Post 8vo, pp. xxU., 328 ; and xvi, 358, cloth, with Portraits. 1879. 21s. 

LETTERS ON the War between Germany and France, By Mommsen, Strauss, 
Max Miiller, and Carlyle. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 120, cloth. 1871. 28. 6d. 

LEWES.— Problems of Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. First Series : 
The Foundations of a Creed. Vol. I., Demy 8vo. Third edition, pp. 488, cloth. 
12s.— VoL XL, Demy 8?o, pp. 552, cloth. 1875. 168. 

LEWES. — Problems of Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. Second Series. 
ThkPhtsioal Basis of Mind. 8yo, with Illustrations, pp. 508, cloth. 1877. 
16s. Contents.— The Nature of Life; The Nervous Mechanism; Animal Auto- 
matism ; The Reflex Theory. 

LEWES. —Problems of Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. Third Series. 
Problem the First— Thfe Study of Psychology : Its Object, Scope, ai>^ «i-aIww1 
Demy 8vo, pp. 200, cloth. 1879. 78. 6d. 
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LBWE8.— pROBLBMS OF TitPE AND MiND. By George Henry Lewes. Third S^es. 
Prublem the Second— Mind aa a Function of the Organism. Problem the Third— 
The Sphere of Sense And Logic of Feeling. Problem the Fourth — The Sphere of 
Intellect and Logic of Signs. Demy Svo, pp. X.-500, cloth. 1879. 15«. 

LIBRAKLiNB, Transactions and pBOCEKDmoB of thx Gonfcrkncb of, held in 
Ix>naon, October 1877. Edited by Kdward B. Nicholmm and Henry £L Tedder, 
hnperial 8vo, pp. 276, cloth. 1878. £1, 8b. 

LIBRABT A8800UTI0K OF THE UNITED KIirGDOH, Transactions and Proceed- 
ings of the First Annual Meeting of the, held at Oxford, October 1, 2, 3, 1878. 
Kilited by the Secretaries, Henry R. Tedder, Librarian of the Athenseum Club, 
and Ernest O. Thomas, late Librarian of the Oxford Union Society. Imperial 8ro, 
pp. viii.-192, cloth. 1879. £1, 8c 

UBRAR7 AS80CIATI0K, Transactions and Proceedings of the Second Annual 
Meeting of the United Kingdom, held at Manchester, September 23, 24, and 
25, 1879. Edited by the Secretaries, H. R. Tedder, Librarian of Athenaeum Club, 
and E. C. Thomas, late Librarian of Oxford Union Soeietyx Imperial 8fo, pp. x. 
uiid 184, cloth. 1880. £1, Is. 

LITTLE FRENOH BRADER (Tbk). Extracted 'from *' The Modern Frenoh Reader.** 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1872. 2s. 

LLOTD aKd Newton.— Brubria'b Bepb«hkntativr Man. By F. Uoyd of the 
Universities of Halle and Athens, and W. Newton, F.R.G.S. Grown 8vo, pp. 
C48, cloth. 1875. lOs. 6d. 

LOBBCHEID.— Chinese and Enolish Dictionabt, arranged according to the Radi- 
cals. By W. Lobscheid. 1 toI. imperial Svo, pp. 600, cloth. £2, m. 

LOBSOHEID.— Enolish ani> Chinese Dictionart, with the Punti and Mundarin 
Pronunciation. By W. Lobscheid. Four PartS4 Folio, pp. viii. and 2016, boards. 

£8, 8b. 

LOTETT.— The Life and StRrooLES of Wiluam Lovett, in his pursuit of Bread, 
Knowledge, and Freedom ; with some, short account of the different Associations 
lie belonged to, and of the Opinions he entertained. 8vo, pp. vi. and 474, cloth. 
1876. 5s. 

LOWELL.— The Biolow Papers. By James Rtssell Lowell. Edited hj Thomas 
Hughes, Q.C. A Reprint of the Authorised Edition of 1859, together with the 
Second Series of 1862. Firsthand Seeond Series in l'*vol. Fcap., pp. lxviii.-140 
and lxiT.-190, cloth. 1880. 2s. 6d. 

LUOAB.— The Children*s Pentateuch : With the Henhterahs or Portions from 
the Prophets. Arranged for Jewish Children. By Mrs. ^enry Lucas. Crown 
8vo, pp. viii and 570, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

LUBEWIQ. —The Lftbr aturb of Ajterican Aborioin al Languages. By Hermann 
£. Ludewig. With Additions and' Corrections by* Professor Wm. W. Turner. 
Edited by Nicolas Triibner. 8yo, pp. xxiv. and 258, cloth. 1858. IDs. 6d. 

LUKIN.— The Bot Engineers : What thej' did, and How they did it. By the Rev. 
J. Lukin, Author of ** The Toung'Meohanie,'* &o. A Book for Boys ; 30 Engrav- 
ings. Imperial 16mo, pp. viii. and 344, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

LUX E TENEBRIB ; OR, Th:e Testimpnt of Con8CIOUSNE.ss. A Theoretio Essay. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 376, with Diagram, doth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 

UAOCORMAC— The Conversation of. a Soul with God : A Theodicy. By Henry 
MacCormao, M.D. 16mo, pp. xvi. and 144, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

HACKAT.— Gaelic Etyholoot of the English Language. By Charles Mackay, 
LL.D. Royal 8vo, pp. xxxil and.604, cloth. 1878. 42s. 

UADELUNO.— The Causes and Operative Treatment of Duputtren's Finger 
Contraction. By Dr. Otto W. Madelung, Lecturer of Surgery at the Univer- 
sity, and Assistant Sui^eon at the University, Hospital, Bonn. 8vo, pp. 24, sewed. 
1876. Is. 

HAHAPARIKIBBAKABUTTA.— See under Childers. 

MAHA-VIRA-CHARITA ; or, The Adventures of the Great Hero Rama. An Indian 
Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from the Sanslnit of 
Bhavabhiiti. By John Pickford, M. A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
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MAIET.— iNCflDENTS IN THE BlOORAPHT OF DusT. By H. P. MHlct, Autlior of 
♦* The Interior of the Earth," &c. Crown 8vo, pp. 272, cloth. 1877. 6i. 

ULALET.—TOE BsGlNNiNoa. By H. P. Malet Crown 8vo, pp. xix. and 124, cloth. 

1878. 4b. 6d. 

MALLE80K.— Essays and Lectures on Indian Historical Subjects. By Colonel 
G. B. Sialleson, O.S.L Second latue. Crown 8vo, pp. 348, cloth. 1876. 5b. 

MANDLET.— Woman Outside Chbtstendou. An Exposition of the Influence 
exerted by ChriBtiauity on the Social Position and Happineaa of Women. By 
J. G. Mandley. Crown 8vo, pp. viii and 160, cloth. 1880. 6b. 

HAKIPULTJB YoOABULORUU. A Bhyming DictionarT of the English Language. By 
Peter LevinB (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by Henry B. Wheatley. 
8vo, pp. xtI. aad 370, cloth. 1867. 148. 

MANCEUVBBS.— A Retrospect of* the Autuitn Man(euvre8, 187X. With 5 Plans. 
By a Beoluse. 8vo, pp. xiit and 133; cloth. 1872. 5s. 

]|([ARIETTE-BET.— The Monuments of Upper Eotpt: a translation of the 
*'Itin6raire de la Haute Egypte" of Angaste Mariette-Bey. Translated by 
Alphonse Marieitte. Crown 8v'o, pp. xvi. and 26^ cloth. 1877. 7b. 6d. 

MARKHAH.^QuicHUA Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions towards a 
Grammar and Dictionary of Qulchua, the ^ngnage of the Yncas of Peru. Col- 
lected by Clements K. Markham, P.S.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 223, cloth. £1, lis. 6d. 

MABXHAK. — Ollanta : A Drama in the Ouichua language. Text, Translation, 
and Introdnetioa. By (JHeinents K. Markham, C.B. Crown 8yo, pp. 128, cloth. 
1871. 7b. 6d. 

MARKHAM. —A Memoir of the Ladt Ana de Osorio, Countess of Chincon, and 
Vice-Queen of Peru, a.d. 1629*^9. With^ a Plea for the correct Bpelling of the 
Chinchona. Genus. By Clements £. Markham^ C.B., Member of the Imperial Aca- 
demy Naturae Curiosorum, with the Cognomen of Chinchon. Small 4to, pp. xii.-100. 
With 2 Coloured Plates, Map, and lUustrations. Handsomely bound. 1^74. 
28b. 

MARKHAM. ~A Memoir on the Indian Surveys. By Clements R. Markham, 
C.B., F.R.&, &o., Jtc. Published by Order of H. M. Secretary of State for India 
in Council Illustrated with Maps. Second Edition. Imperial 8vo, pp. xxx. 
and 481, boards. 1^78. lOs. 6d. 

MARKHAM.— Narrati^kbs of the ^fissioN of George Boole to Tibet, and of the 
Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhiuta. Edited with Notes, an Introduction, and 
LiveB of Mr.,Bogle and Mr. Manning. By Clements K. Markham, C B., !F.R.S. 
Second Edition. 8vo, pp. clxv. and 362» cloth. With Maps and Illustrations. 

1879. 21b. 

MARMOMTEL.— Beijbairb. Par Marmontel. Nouvelle Edition. 12mo, pp. xii. 
and 123, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. 

MARTIN AND Trubnsr.— The Current Gold ANuSavER Coins of all Countries, 
their Weight and FinenesB, and their Intrinsic Value in English Money, with 
Facsimiles of the Coins. By t^opold C. Martin, of Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, and Charles Triihner. In 1 voL medium 8vo, 141 Plates, printed in Gold 
and Silver,^ and representing abovt 1000^^ Coins, with 160 pages of Text, hand- 
BOmely bounds in embossed cloth, richly gilt, with Emblematical DeaigUB on the 
Cover, and gUt edges. 1863. £2, 2b. 

MARTIHEAU.— Essays, Philosofhioal and Theological. By James Martineau. 
2 vols, crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 414— x. and 430, cloth. 1875. £1, 48. 

MARTINEAU.— Letters FROM Jreland. By Harriet Martineau. Reprinted from 
the Daily News, Post 8vo, pp. viii. and 220, cloth. 1852. 6s. 6d. 

MATHBWA.— Abraham. Ibn Ezra's .Commentary on the Canticles after the 
First Recension. Edited from the MSS., with a translation, by H. J. Mathews, 
B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. x., 34, and 24, limp cluth. 1874. 
2s. 6d. 

MATER. — On the Art of Pottert : with a Hiatory of its Rise and Progress in 
Liverpool. By Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., F.R.S.N.A., &c. 8vo, pp. 160, boarda. 
1873. 58. 
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HATBEB— Treaties Between the Empire of China and Fordos Powms, 
together with Reipilations for the conduct of Foreign Tra^ie, Ac, Edited by w. 
F. M;iyer«, Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.'b Legation at Fekiug. Svo, pp. 246, 
cloth. 1877. 26«. 

HATERS —The Chinese GtovERNHENT : a Manual of Chinese Titles, categorically 
arranged and explained, with an Appendix. By Wm. Fred- Mayers, Chin^r^e 
Secretary to H.B.M.'8 Legation at Peking, &c.,&e. Koyal Svo, pp. viii. and lUu, 
cloth. 1878. 30a 

M'CRINDLB.— ANcncNT India, as Described bt Meoajsthenes and Arrian; 
being a translation of the fragments of the Indika of Me^aiithenes collected by 
Dr. Schwanbeck, and of the first part of the Indika of Arriaru By J. W. 
M'Crindle, M.A., Principal of the Government College, Fatna, &c. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Map of Ancient India. Post Svo, pp. xL and 224, 
cloth. 1877. 7a 6d. 

M'CRINDLB.— The Coscmeroe and Navigation of the Ebtthrjsan Sea. Being 
a Translation of the Periplns Maris Erythr»i, by an Anonymous Writer, and of 
Arrian*8 Account of the Voyajre of Nearkhos, from the Mouth of the Indus to the 
Head of the Persian Gulf. With Introduction, Commentary, Notea, and Index. 
Bv J. W. M'Crindle, M.A., Edinburgh, &c. Post Svo, pp. iv. and 238, clotk 
1879. 78. 6d. 

MBOHANIO (The Young). A Book for Boys, containing Directions for the use of 
all kinds or Tools, and for the construction of Steam Engines and Mechanical 
Models, including the Art of Turning in Wood and Metal. Fifth Bdition. 
Imperial 16mo, pp. iv. and 346, and 70 Engravings, cloth. .1878. Ga. 

HBGHANIG'8 Workshop (Amateur). A Treatise containing Plain and Coneite 
Directions for the Manipulation of Wood and Metals, including Ciftsting, Fori^ng, 
Brazing, Soldering, and Carpentry. By the Author of "The Lathe and its Uses." 
Sixth Edition. Demy Svo, pp. iv. and 148. Illustrated, cloth. 1880. 6b. 

MEDITATIONS ON Death and Eternity. Translated from the German by Frederic* 
Rowan. Published by Her Majesty's gracious permission. Svo, pp. 386, cloth. 
1862. lOs. 6d. 

Ditto. Smaller Edition, erown Svo, printed on toned paper, pp. 352, cloth. 
1863. 6s. 

MEDITATIONS ON Lif E and its Religious Duties. Translated from the German 
by Frederioa Rowan. Dedicated to H.R.H. Princess Louis of Hesse. Publish^ 
by Her Majesty's gracious permission. Being the Companion Volume to ** Medi- 
tations on Death and Eternity." Svo, pp. vi and 370, cloth. 1863. 10s. 6d. 

Ditto. Smaller Bdition, crown Svo, printed jon toned paper, pp. 338. 1863. 
6s. 

MEDLICOTT.—A Manual op the Gboloot op India, chiefly compiled from the 
observations of the GeologicHl Survey. By H. B. Medlicott, M. A., Superintendent, 
Geological Survey of India, and W. T. Blanford, A.R.S.BI., F.R.S., Deputy Super- 
intendent. Published by order of the Government of India. 2 vols. Svo, PP- 
X viii. -Ixxx. -818. with 21 J^latcs and large coloured Map mounted in case, uniform, 
cloth. 1879. 168. 

MEOHA-DUTA (The). (Cloud-Messenger). By Kalidasa. Translated from the 
Sanskrit into English Verse by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S. The Vocabu- 
lary by Francis Johnson. New Edition. 4fco, pp. xi. and 180, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

MENKE.-ORBIS Antiqui Dbbcriptio : An Atlas illustrating Ancient History and 
Geography, for the Use of Schools ; containing 18 Maps engraved on Steel and 
Coloured, with Descriptive Letterpresa By D. T. Menke. Fourth Bdition. 
Folio, half bound morocco. 1866. 5a. 

MSREDTTH.— Arca, a Repertoire op Original Poems, Sacred and Secular. By 
F. Meredyth, M.A., Canon of Limerick Cathedral. Crown Svo, pp. 124, cloth. 
1875. OS. 

METCALFE.— The Englishman and the Scandinavian. By Frederick Met- 
calfe, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford; Translator of "Gallua" and 
**Charicles;'* and Author of "The Oxonian in Iceland." Post Svo, pp. 612, 
cloth. 1880. 18a "^^ 
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MIGHEL.— Lss BoossAis en France, Lbb Fran^ais en Ecosse. P&r Fmncisque 
Michel, Gorreapondant de Vlnttitut de France, kc. In 2 vols. 8vo, pp. vii., 647, 
and d51, rich blue doth, with emblematical designs. With npwards of 100 Goats 
of Arms, and other Illustrations. Price, £1, 12s.— Also a Large-Paper Edition 
(limited to 100 Gopies), printed on Thick Paper. 2 toIb. 4to, half moroooo, with 3 - 
additional Steel Engravings. 1862. £3, 3b. 

MILL.— Augusts Comte and Positivism. By the late- John Stuart Mill, M.P. 

Second Edition, revised. 8vo, pp. 200, cloth. 1866. 6s. 

> 

MILLHOUSE.— Manual of Italian Gonversation. For the Use of Sohook. By 
John Millhouse. 18mo, pp. 126, cloth. 1866; 2% 

MILLHOnSE.— New English and Italian Pronouncing and. Explanatory Dic- 
tionary. By John Millhouse. Vol. I. English>Italian. Vol. II. Italian-English. 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols, square 8vo, pp. 654 and 740, cloth. 1867. 12b. 

MILHB.— Notes on Grystallographt anh Crtstallo-physios. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered at Yedo during the years 1876-1877. By John 
Milne, F.G.S. 8vo, pp. viii. and 70, oloth. 1879. 3s. 

KINOCHCHSEJI.— Pahlavi, GujIrati, and English Dictionary. ByJamashjl 
Dastur Minocbcherji. Vol. I., with Photograph of Author. 8vo^ pp: cbudi. and 
168, cloth. 1877. 14s, 

HITBA.--BUDDHA aAYA: The Hermitage of S&kya Hunt By RajendnJala 
Mitra, LL.D., G.I.E., &o. In 1 vol. 4to, pp. xvi.-25S, with 51 Plates, doth. 
1879. £3. 

HOOATTA.— Moral Biblical Gleanings and Practical Teachings, Ulustrateii 
by Biographioal Sketches Drawn from the Sacred Volume. By J. L. Mocattai 
8vo, pp. viu. and 446, cloth. '1672. 7s. 

HODBRN FRENCH READER (The). Prose. Junior Gourse. Sixth Edition: Edited 
by Ch. Gassal, LL.D., and Theodore Karcher, LL.B. Grown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 224, 
cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 

Senior G0UR3B. Third Edition. Grown8vo,pp.ziv. and' 418, cloth. 1880. 4s. 

MODERN FRENCH READER.— A Glossary of Idfoms, Gallicisms, and oUier Diffi- 
culties contained in the Senior Course of the Modern Frencli Reader ; with Short 
Notices of the most important French Writers and Historical or Literary Ghamc- 
ters, and hints as to the works to be read or studied. By Gharles Gassal, LL.D., 
&c. Grown 8vo, pp. viii. and 104, cloth. 1881. 28. 6d. 

MODERN FRENCH READER. —Senior Godrse and Glossary combined. Cs; 

MORELET.— Travels in Gentral America, including Accounts of some Regions 
unexplored since the Gonquest. From the French of A. Morelet, by Mrs M. Fi 
Squier. Edited by E. G. Squier. 8vo, pp. 430, cloth; 1871. 8s. 6d. 

MORFIT.— A Practtoal Treatise on the Manufacture of SoXps. By Gampbell 
Morfit, M.D., F.G.S., formerly Pirofessor of Applied Gfaemistry in the University 
of Maryland. With lUustrations. Demy 8vo, ppi xii. and 270, eloth. 1871. 
£2, 12s. 6d. 

MORFIT.— A Practioal Treatise on Pure Fertilizers, and the Ghemical Gon- 
version of Rock Guanos, Marlstones, Goprolites, and* the Grude Phosphates of 
Lime and Alumina generally into various valuable Products. By Gampbell Morfit, 
M.D., F.G.S., formerly Professor of Applied Chemistry in the University of Mary- 
land. With 28 Plates. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 547, cloth. 1873. £4, 48. 

MORRIS. — A Descriptivb and Historical Account of the God avert District, 
in the Presidency of Madras. By Henry Morris, formerly of the Madras Givil 
Service, author of **A History of India, for use in Schools," and other works. 
With a Map. 8vo, pp. xii and 390, cloth. 1878. 12#. 

MOSENTHAL.— Ostriches and Ostrich Farming; By Julius de "^fosenthal, 
Gonsul-Geoeral of the South African Republics fbr France ; late Member of the 
Legislative Gouncil of the Gape of Good Hope, &c.; and James Edmund Harting, 
F. L. S. , F. Z.B. ; Member of the British Ornithologist^ Union, &c. Second Edition, 
With 8 full-page illustrations and 20 woodcuts. Koyal %vo, pp. xxiv.-246, cloth. 
1879. 10s. 6d. 

KOTLET.—JoHN Lothrop Motlet : a Memoir. By OUver Wendell Holmes. 
English Gopyright Edition. Grown 8vo, pp. xii. and 275, cloth. 1878. 6s. 

C 
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HVRAIOCED. ~-Thk Liri or Mouaioikd. BaMd on Mnhammed Ibn Ishak. By 
Abd El Malik Ibn HUham. Edited by Dr Ferdinand Wiistenfeld- One Tolome 
containing the Arabic Text. 8vo, pp. 1026, eewed. £1, 1b. Anothar Tolume, con- 
taining Introduction, Notes, and index in German. Svo, pp. IxxiL and 266, aewed. 
7s. 6d. Eaob part sold separately* 

MUIR.— Extracts prom thb Coran. In the Original, with English rendering. 
CompUed by Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., LL.D., Author of "The Life of 
Mahomet." Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-64, cloth. 1880. 3s. 6d: 

KUnt.— ORiqTNAL Sanbkrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the People of 
India, their Religion and Inntitutions. Collected, Translated, and liloatrated bj 
John Muir, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph D., Ac. Ac. 

VoL L Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caate, with an Inquiir 
into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, rewritten and 
greatly enlarged. 8vo, pp. xx. and 532, doth. 1868. £1, la. 
VoL II. The Trans- Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with 
Additions. 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. £1, la. 
Vol. III. The Vedas : Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, reviaed and 
enlarged. 8vo, pp. xxxii and 312, cloth. 1868. 16a. 
VoL IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representation of the principal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition, revised. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 5'M, doth. 
187a £1, Is. 
Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religions 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. 8ro, pp. xvi 
and 492, cloth. 1870. £1, Is. 
MUlifc.— MetricaIi Translatioits from Sanskrit Writers. With an Introdac- 
tioD, Prose Versions, and Parallel Passages from Classical Authors. By J. Muir, 
C.L E., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. Post 8vo, pp. xUv.-376, cloth. 1879. 14s. 

MUELLER.— Thb Organic Constituents op Plants and Vegetable Substances, 
and their Chemical Analysis. By Dr. G. C. Wittstein. Authorised Translation 
from the German Original, enlarged with numerous Additions, by Baron Ferd. 
von Mueller, C.M.G., M. & Ph.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, pp. xviiL and 332, 
wrapper. 1880. 14b. 

KULLBR.— Ot^tline Dictionart, for the Use of Missionaries, Explorers, and 
Students of Language. With an Introduction on the proper Use of the Ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. By r. Max Mliller, M. A. The 
Vocabulary compiled by John Bellowa 12mo, pp. 368, morocco. 1867. 7a 6d. 

Kt7ILEB.->LB0TDRE ON Buddhist Nihilibv. By F. Max MiUler, M.A. Fcap. 
8vo., sewed. 1869. Is. 

KULLEB.— The Sacred Htmns of the Brahmins, as preserved to us in the oldest 
collection of rdigious poetry, the Big-Veda-Sanhita. Translated and explained, hy 
F. Max M&ller, M. A., Fdlow of All Souls* College, Professor of Comparative Philo- 
logy at Oxford, Foreign Member of the Institute of France, &c. ko. VoL I. Hymns 
to the Maruts or the Storm-Gods. 8vo, pp. cUL and 264, cloth. 1869. 12s. 6d. 

MiTLLER. —The Htmns of the Rig- Veda, in the Samhita and Pada Texts. Beprinted 
from the Editio Princeps. By F. Max MUUer, M. A., kc. Second Edition, with 
the two Texts on Parallel Pages. In two vols. 8vo, pp. 1704, sewed. £1, l2s. 

MULLET.— German Gems in an English Setting. Translated by Jane !Mulley. 
Fcap., pp. xiu and 180, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

NiCoiNANDA ; or. The Jot of the Snake World. A Buddhist Drama in Five 
Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the Sanskrit 
of Sri-Harsha-Deva, by Palmer Boyd, B. A. With an Introduction by Professor 
CowelL Crown 8vo, pp. xvi and 100, cloth. 1872. 4b. 6d. 

NAPIER. — ^FoLK Lore : or. Superstitious Beliefs in the West of Scotland within 
this Century. With an Appendix, showing the probable relation of the modem 
Festivals of Christmas, May Day, St. John s Day, and Hallowe'en, to ancient Sun 
and Fire Worship. By James Napier, F.B.S.E., kc. Crown 8vo, pp. viL and 
190, cloth. 1878. 48. 

KARADfTA DHARUA-S A.STRA ; or, The Institutes of Narada. Translated, for 
the first time, from the unpublished Sanskrit original. By Dr. Julius Jolly, 
tJniversity, Wurasburg. With a Preface, Notes, chiefly critical, an Index of 
Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a genenU Index^ 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxxv. and 14*, cloth. 1876. lOs. 6d. 
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HEVHJi.— Hand List of Mollusoa in the Indian Museum, Calcotta. By 
Geoffrey Nevili, C.M.Z.S., &c.. First AjBsistant to the Superintendent of the 
Indian Museum. Part 'I. Gastropoda, Pulmonata, and ProBobranchia-NeHiro- 
brauchia; 8vo, pp. xvi.-338, cloth. 1878. Ids. 

KEWMAN.— Lectures on Political Economy. By F. W. Newman. Post 8vo, pp. 
vi. and 342, cloth. 1861. 5«. 

NEWMAN.— The Odes of Hobace. Translated into XJnrhymed Metres, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By F. W. Newman. Second Edition. Post Svo, pp. xxi. 
and 247, cloth. 1876. 48. 

NEWMAN.— Theism, Doctrinal and Practical ; or, Didactic Religious "Dtterances. 
By F. W. Newman. 4to, pp. 184, cloth. 1858. 4s. 6d.. 

NEWMAN.— Homeric Translation in Theory and Practice. A Eeply to Matthew 
Arnold. By F. W. Newman. Cpown 8vo, pp. 104, stiff covers. 1861. 2b. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— Hiawatha : B^ndered into Latin. With Abridgment.' By F, W. 
Newman. 12mo, pp. vii. and 110, sewed. 1862.' 2s. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— A History of the Hebrew Monarchy from the Administration of 
Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By F. AV. Newman. Third Edition. Crown* 
Svo, pp. X. and 354, cloth. 1865. Ss. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— Phases of Faith ; or, Passages from the History of my Creed. New 
Edition ; with Beply to Professor Henry Rogers,' Author of the ** Eclipse of Faith." 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 212, cloth. 1874. 3b. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— A Handbook of Modern Arabic, consistiDg of a Practical Gi&mmar, 
with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in European 
Type. By F. W. Newman. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 192, cloth. 1866. 6a. 

NEWMAN.— Translations of English Poetry into Latin Verse. Designed as 
Part of a New Method of Instructing in Ijatin. By F. W. Newman. Crown Svo, 
pp. xiv. and 202, cloth. 1868. 6s. 

NEWMAN.— The Soul : Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. An Essay towards the 
Natural History of the Soul, as the True Basis of Theology. By F. W. Newman. 
Ninth Edition. Post Svo, pp. xi. and 162, cloth. 1874. 38. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— Miscellanies ; chiefly Addresses, Academical and Historical. By F. 
W. Newman. Svo, pp. iv. and 356, cloth. 1869. 78. 6d- ' 

NEWMAN.— The IlIad of Homer, faithfully translated into XJnrhymed English 
Metre, by F. W. Newman. Royal Svo, pp. xvL and 384, cloth. 1871. lOs. 6(L 

NEWMAN.— A Dictionary of Modern Arabic. \ Anglo- Arabic Dictionary. 2. 
Anglo-Arabic Vocabulary. 3 Arabo-English Dictionary. By F. W. Newman. 
In 2 vols, crown Svo, pp. xvi. and 376-464, cloth. 1871. £1, Is. 

NEWMAN.— Hebrew Theism. By F. W. Newman. Royal Svo, pp. viil and 172. 
Stiff wrappers. 1874. 4s. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— The Moral Influence of Law. A Lecture by F. W. Newman, May 
20, 1860. Crown Svo, pp. 16, sewed. 3d. 

NEWMAN.— Sin Against God. An Anniversary Discourse, preached at Clerken- 
well Unitarian Free Church, St John's Square, London, on Sunday morning, 
June 6, 1875. By "Emeritus," Prof. F. W. Newman. Crown Svo, pp. 11, 
sewed. 3d. 

NEWMAN.— Religion not History. By F. W. Newman. Foolscap, pp. 58, paper 
wrapper. 1877. Is. 

NEWMAN.— Morning Prayers in the Household of a Bblieter in God. By F. 
W. Newman. Crown Svo, pp. SO, limp cloth. 1878. Is. 6dh 

NEWMAN.— Reorganization of English Institutions. A Lecture by Emeritus 
Professor F. W. Newman. Delivered in the Manchester Athenaeum, October IB, 
1876. Crown Svo, pp. 28, sewed. 1880. 6d. 

NEW SOUTH WALES, Publications of the Oovebnment of. List on application. 

NEW SOUTH WALES.— Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of. 
Published annually. Price 10s. 6d. List of Contents on application. 

NEWTON.— The Operation of the Patent Laws, with Suggestions for theur Better 
Administration. By A. V. Newton. Svo, pp. 31, sewed. 1864 6d. 
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OTWTON.— Patent Law and Practice: showing the mode of obUiBin}r and 
oi>posing Grants, DisclnimerSy ConfirmatioDgf and Extensions of Patents. With a 
Chapter on Patent AgcntM. By A. Y. Newton. Enhu-ged Edition. Crown 8to, 
pp. xii.-104, cloth. 1879. 28. 6d. 

NEW ZEALAND IN8TITUTB PUBIdCATIONS : - 
I. TRANaAOTiONS AND pROCEEDiNos of the New Zealand Institute. Demy Svo, 

stitched. Vols. I. to XL, 1868 to 1879. £1, Is. each. 
IL An Index to the Transactions and Proobedinos of the New Zealand In- 
stitute. Vols. I. to VIII. Eilited and Published nnder the Anthorttr of the 
Hoard of Governors of the Institute. By James Hector, CM. 6., M.D., F.B.S. 
Demy, 8vo, 44 pp., stitched. 1877. 2s. 6d. 
NEW ZEALAND. — GEOLOorcAL Survey. List of Pablications on application. 

NOBLE.— South Africa, Past and Pbksent. A Short History of the European 
Settlements at the Cape. By John Xoble, Clerk of the House of AjBaembly of 
C'ai>e Colony. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 'U5, cloth. 1877. 7s. Od. 

NOBLE.— The Cape and South Aprica. By John Noble. 12mo, pp. xvi. and 218, 
boards, with Map. 3s. 6d. 

NOBLE.— The Cape and its People, and other Essays by Sonth African Writers. 
Eilited by Professor R. Noble. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 408, cloth. 1869. 
10s. 6d. 

NOnUT. —A French Course ik Ten Lbwons. By Jules Noirit^ R A. Leaaons L- 
IV. Crown 8yo, pp. xiv. and 80, sewed. 1870. Is. 6d. 

NOIRIT.— French Grammatical Questions for the use of Gentlemen preparing 
for the Army, Civil Senrice, Oxford Ezaminationfl, kc &c. By Jules Noirit. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 62, cloth. 1870. la. Interleaved, Is. 6d. 

NUOENT'8 Improved French and Enoltsb and English and French Pocket 
Dictionary. Par Smith. 24mo, pp. 489 and 320, cloth. ,1873. Sb. 

liurx',— Two Trbatlsbs on Verbs oontainino Feeble and Double Lbttebs. By 
R. Jehuda Hayug of Fes, Translated into Hebrew from the original Arabic by 
R. Moses Gikatilia of Cordova, with the Treatise on Punctuation by the same 
author, translated by Aben Ezra. Edited from Bodleian MSS., with an English 
translation, by J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo, pp. 312, sewed. 1870. 58. 

NXTTT.— A Sketch of Samaritan History, Dogma, and Literature. An Intro- 
troduction to ^'Fragments of a Samaritan Targum." By J. W. Nutt, M.A., &&, 
&c. Demy 8vo, pp. 180, cloth. 1874. 5s. 

0BHLEN8CHLAQSB.— Axel and Valboro : a Tragedy, in Five Acts, and other 
Poems. Translated, from the Danish of Adam OehlenschlS^er by Pierce Butler, 
M.A., late Rector of Ulcombe, Kent. Edited by Professor Palmer, M.A., of St. 
John*s Coll., Camb. With a Memoir of the Translator. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xii. and 
164, cloth. 1874. 6t. 

CERA LINDA BOOK (The).— From a Manuscript of the 13th Century, with the per- 
mission of the proprietor, C. Over de Linden of the Holder. The Original Frinan 
Text as verified by Dr. J. O. Ottema, accompanied by an English Version of Dr. 
Ottema's Dutch Translation. By W. R. Sandbach. 8vo, pp. xxv. and 2&4, doth. 
1876. 58. 

OQAREFF.— EssAi sue la Situation Russs. Lettres & un Anglais. Par N. Ogareff- 
12mo, pp. 150. sewed. 1862. 3fl. 

OLLENDORFF.— Mstodo para aprender a Leer, eacribir y hablar el Ingles segun 
el sistema de Ollendorff. Por Ramon Palenzuela y Juan de la Qarrefio. 8vo, pp. 
xlvi. and 460, cloth. 1873. 78. 6d. 
Key to Ditto. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1873. 4s. 

OLLENDORFF.— Metodo para apreNder a Leer, escribir y hablar el' Frances, 
segun el verdadero sistema de OUendorif ; ordenado en lecciones progresivaa, con- 
sistiendo de ejeroicios oralis y escritos ; enriquecido de la pronunciacion figuiada 
como se estila en la conversacion ; y de un Apeudice abrazando las reglas de la 
aintdxia, la formacion de los verboa regulares, y la conjugacion de los irregulares. 
Por Teodoro Simonn^, Professor de Lenguas. Crown 8vo, pp. 342, cloth. 1873. Os. 
Key to Ditto. Crown 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1873. 3s. 6d- 

ORIENTAL SERIES.— See under TrObner's Oriental Series. 

ORIENTAL Text Society's Publications. A list may be had on application. 

ORIENTAL CONGRESS.— Report of the Proceedings of the Second Interna* 
TiONAL Congress of Orientalists held in London, 1874. Royal Syo, pp. 
viiL and 68, sewed. 1874. 6s. 
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OBIENTALIBTS.— Transactions OF THE SifooND Session* of the International 
Congress of Orientalists. Held in London iu September 1874. Edited by 
Kobert K. Dougloa, Hon. Seo. 8vo, pp. viii. and 456, cloth. 1876. 2l8. 

OTTE.--H0W to Learn Danish (Dano-Norwegian) : a Manual for Students of 
Danish based on tiie OUendorffian system of teaching languages, and adapted for 
self-instruction. By£.0.Ott6. Crown 8 vo, pp. xx. and 338, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 
Key to above. Crown 8vo, pp. 84, cloth. 3s. . 

OVERBEOK.— Cathouc Orthodoxy and Anolo-Cathoucism. A Word about the 
Intercommunion between the English and Orthodox Churches. By J. J. Overbeck, 
D.D. 8vo, pp. viiL and 200, cloth. 1866. Ss. 

OVERBE0K.>-BoNN Conference. By J. J.'OrerWk, D.D. Cpown 8to, pp. 48, 
sewf^d, 1876. Is, 

OWEN.— Robert Owen, the Founder of Socialism in England. By Arthur John 
Booth, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 220 cloth. 1^9. 5s. 

OWEN.— Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World. With Narrative 
Illustrations. By R. D. Owen. An enlarged English Cox)>Tight Edition. Post 
8vo, pp. XX. and 392, cloth. 1875. 7s. 6d. 

OWEN.— The Debatable Land between this World and the Kext. With 
Illustrative Narrations. By Robert Dale Owen. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 456, doth. 1874. 78. 6d. 

OWEN.— Threading my Way : Twenty-Seven Years of Autobiography. JJy R. D. 
Owen. Crown 8vo, pp. 344, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

0T8TER (The) : Where, How, and When to Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat It. 
Second Edition,* with a New Cliapter, **The Oyster-Seeker in Loudon." 12mo, 
pp. viii. and 106, boards. 1863. Is. 

PALMEB.— A Concise Dictionary oif the Persian Lanouaoe. By E. H. Palmer, 
M.A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- at -Law, Lord Almoner^s Reader, and Pro- 
fessor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John's CoUege in the University of Cambridge. 
Square royal 32mo, pp. 726, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

P ALM ER. —Leaves from a Word Hunter's Note Book. Being somd Contribu- 
tions to English Etymology. By the Rev. A. Smythe Palmer, B. A., sometime 
Scholar in the University of Dublin. Crown 8vo, pp. xii.>dl6, «1. 1876. 7s. 6d. 

PALMER.— The Sono or the Reed, and other Pibcks. By E. H. PiUiudr, M.A., 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, pp. 208, eloth.. 1876. 6s. 

PALMER. -The Patriarch and the Tsar. Translated from the Rubs by William 
Palmer, M.A. 

Vol. I. The Replies of the Humble Nicon. Demy 8vo, pp. xL and 674, 

cloth. 1871. 12s. 
VoL II. Testimonies cx)nc£Rnii^o the pAtRiARCH Nicon, the Tsar, and the 

BoYARS. Demy 8vo, pp. Izxviii. and 554, doth. 1878. 12s. 
Vol. IIL History of the Condemnation of the Patriarch Nicon. Demy 8vo, 

pp. Izvi. and 558, cloth. 1873. 128. 
Vols. IV., v., and VI. Services of the Patriarch Nkjon to the Church and 
State of his Country, &c Pp. Ixxviii. and 1 to 660 ; xiv.-661-102i, 
and 1 to 254 ; xxvi. -1029-1656, and 1-72, cloth. 1876. 36s. 

PARKER— Theodore Parker's Celebrated Discourse on Mattfjis Pertaining 
to Reuoion. People's Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 35L 1872. Stitched, Is. 6d. ; 
cloth, 2s. 

PARKER.— Theodore Parker. A Biography. By O. B. Frothingham. Crown 
8vo, pp. viii. and 588, cloth, with Portrait. 1876. 128. 

PARKER.— The Collected Works of Theodore Parker, Minister of the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society at Boston, U.S. Containing his Theological, 
Polemical, and Critical Writings ; Sermons, Speeches, and Addresses ; and 
Literary Miscellanies. In 14 vols. 8vo, cloth. 6s. each. 

Vol. I. Discourses on Hatters pdrtaining to Religion ; with Preface by the 
Editor, and a Portrait of Pai'ker from a medallion by Saulini. 
Pp. 380. 
Vol. II. Ten Sermons and Prayers. Pp. 360. 
Vol. III. Discourses of Theology. Pp. 318. 
Vol. IV. Discourses on Polities. Pp. 312. 
VoL V. Discourses of Slavery. I. Pp. 336. 
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fkVESB.,— Continued .-^ 

VoL VI, Discouwei of Slarery. 11. Pp. 323. 
Vol. VI I. DUooursM of Social ScUoce. Pp. 296. 
VoL VIIL MiBcallaneotts DiAOounet. Pp. 230. 
Vol. IX. Critical Writings. L Pp. 292. 
VoL X. Critical Writings II. Pp. 308. 

VoL XI. Sermons of Theism, Atheism, and Popular TheoIc^OT. Pp- 257. 
VoL XH. Aatobiographical and Miscellaneous Pieces. Pp. 356. 
VoL XIII. Historic Americans. Pp. 236. 

VoL XIV. Lessons from the World of Matter and the World of Man. Pp. 
352. 
PATBBSOK.^NoTCS ON Miutabt Survetino and RKX>WAis8AircE. By Major 
Waiiam Pateraon. Third Edition. With 11 Plates. Demy 8vo, pp. 128, cloth. 
1875. 7s. 6d. 

PATER80K.— Treatise on Military Drawing. With a Course of Progressive 
Plates. By Captain W. Paterson, Professor of Military Drawing at the Koyal 
Military College, Sandhurst. Oblong 4to, pp. xii. and 31, cloth. 1862. £1, Is. 

PATERSON.— The Orometer for Hill Measuring, combining Scales of Distances, 
Protractor, Clinometer, Scale of Horizontal Equivalents, Soale of Shade, and 
Table of Gradients. By Captain William Paterson. On cardboard. Is. 

PATERSON.— Central America. By W. Paterson, the Merchant Statesman. 
From a Ma in the BritUh Museum, 1701. With a Map. Edited by S. Bannis- 
ter, M.A. 8vo, pp. 70, sewed. 1857. 2s^ 6d. 

PATON,— A History of the Egyptian Revolution, from the Period of the Mame- 
lukes to the Death of Mohammed AM ; from Arab and European Memoirs, Oral 
Ti*adition, and Local Research. By A. A. Paton. Second Edition. 2 vols, demy 
8vo, pp. xii. and 395, viii. and 446, cloth. 1870. 18s. 

PATON.— Henrt Betle (otherwise De Stendahl). A Critical and Biographical 
Study, aided by Original Documents and Unpublished Letters from the PnVste 
Papers of the Family of Beyle. By A. A. Paton. Crown 8vo, pp. 340, cloth. 
1874. 78. 6d. 

FAULI.— I^UON DE Montfort, Earl of Leicester, the Creator of the House of 
Commons. By Reinliold Pauli. Translated by Una M. Goodwin. With Intro- 
duction by Harriet Martineau. Crown 8to, pp. xvi. and 340, cloth. 1876. 66. 

PETTENKOFER.— The Relation of the Air to the Clothes we wear, the House 
WE LIVE IN, AND THE SoiL WE DWELL OK. Three Popular Lectures delivered before 
the Albert Society at Dresden. By Dr Max Yon Pettenkof er, Professor of Hygiene 
at the University of Munich, &c Abridged and Translated by Augustus fiess, 
M.D.,M.R.C.P., London, &c. Cr. 8vo, pp. viii. and 96, limp cl. 187a 2s. 6d. 

FETRnCCELLI.—PRELiMiN AIRES DE LA QUESTION RoMAiNi DB M. £d. About. Par 
p. Petruccelli de la Gattina. 8vo, pp. xv. and 364, ol. 1860. 7s. 6d. 

PEZZI. — Art AN Philoloot, according to the most recent researches (Glottologia 
Aria Recentissinxa). Remarks Historical and Critical. By Domenico Pezzi. 
Translated by E. S. Roberts, M. A. Crown 8vo, pp. xvL and 200, cloth. 1879. 6u 

PHILLIPS.— The Doctrine of Addai, the Apostle, now first edited in a com- 
plete form in the Original Syriac, with English Translation and Notes. By 
George PhUlips, D.D., President of Queen's College, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. xv. 
and 62 and 53, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 

PHILOLOGICAL S0CIET7, Transactions of, published irregularly. List of publi- 
cations on application. 

FHILOSOPHT (The) op Inspiration and Revelation. By a Layman, With a 
preliminary notice of an Essay by the present Lord Bishop of Winchester, con- 
tained in a volume entitled ** Aids to Faith." 8vo, pp. 20, sewed. 1875. 6d. 

PICCIOTTO.— Sketches of Anglo- Jewish History. By James Picciotto. Demy 
8vo, pif. xi. and 420, cloth. 1875. 12s. 

PIE88E. —Chemistry in the Brewinq-Room : being the substance of a Course of 
Lessons to Practical Brewers. With Tables of Alcohol, Extract, and Original 
Gravity. By Charles H. Piesse, F.C.S., Public Analyst. Fcap., pp. viii. and 62, 
cloth. 1877. 5s. 

PIRY.— Le Saint Edit, Etude db Litterature Chinoisb. Pr^parde par A. 
Th^phile Firy. du Service des Douanes Maritimes de Chine. 4to, pp., xx.-320. 
cloth. 1879. 21s. 
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FLATFAIB.— The Citibs and Towns op China. A Geographical Dictionary. 
By G. M. H. Fiayfair, of Her Majesty's Consular Service in China. 8vo, pp. 
606, cloth. 1879. £1, Ss, 

PLINY.— The Lettebs of Flint the Younger. Translated by J. D. Lewis, M.A«, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Fost 8vo, pp. vii. and 390, oloth. 1879. Ss. 

FOLB.— The Fhilosopht of Music. A Fopular Exposition of the General Theory 
of the Art, as based on the researches of Helmholtz. Being the substance of' a 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Boyal Institution of Great Britain. By Wil- 
liam Fole, Mus. Doc, Ox on ; Fellow of the Royal Societies of London and Edin- 
burgh : one of the Examiners in Music to the University of London. Fost 8vo, 
pp. 336, cloth. 1879. 10s. 6d. 

PONSABB.— Cha&lottb Cordat. A Tragedy. By F. Fonsard. Edited, with Eng- 
lish Notes and Notice on Ponsard, by Frofessor C. Cassal, LL.D. 12mo, pp. xu 
and 133, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. 

PONSARD.— L'Honneur ET L* Argent. A Comedy. By Francis Fonsard. Edited, 
with English Notes and Memoir of Fonsaxd, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. Fcap. 
8vo, pp. xvL and 17?, cloth. 1869. 3s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL GUIDES :— 
France, Belgium, Holland, and the Rhine. Is.— Italian Lakes. Is.— Win- 
tering FLAtJES OF THE SOUTH. 28.— SWITZERLAND, SaVOY, AND NORTH ITALY. 

28. 6d.— General Continental Guide. Ss.- Geneva. Is.— Faris. Is,— Ber- 
nese Orerland. Is. — Italy. 4s. — Orbr-Auhergau Fassion Flay. 6d. 

PRATT.— A Grammar and Dictionary of the Samoan Language. By Rev. 
George Fratt, Forty Years a Missionary of the London Missionary Society in 
Samoa. Second Edition. E(Uted by Rev. S. J. Whitmee, F.B.G.S. Crown 
8vo, pp. viii. and 380, cloth. 1878. 18s. 

PRICE.— A Monograph of the Gault. Being the Snbstnnce of a Lecture delivered 
in the Woodwardian Museum, Cambridge, 1878, and before the Geologists' Associ- 
ation, ^879. By F. G. Hilton Frice,F.G.S. 8vo, pp. viii. -82, cloth. 1880. 3s. 6d. 

QUINET.- The Religious Revolution of the Nineteenth Century. From the 
French of Edgar Quinet. Fcap. 8vo, pp. zl. and 70, parchment. 1881. Is. 6d. 

RAM RAZ.— Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus. By Bam Ras, Native 
Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corresponding Member of the R.A.S. of 
Great Britain and Ireland. With 48 Flates. 4to, pp. xiv. and 64, sewed. 1834. 
£2, 2s. 

RAJISAT. — Tarular List of all the Australian Birds at present known to 
the Author, showing the distribution of the species. By £. P. Bamsay, F.L.S., 
&c., Curator of the Australian Museum, Sydney. 8vo, pp. 36« and Map ; boards. 
1878. 58. 

RAND, M'NALLT, & CO. '8 Business Atlas of the United States, Canada, and 
West Indian Islands. With' a Complete Reference Map of the World, Ready 
Reference Index, &c., of all Post Offices, Railroad Stations, and Villages in the 
United States and Canada. With latest* official Census. 4to, pp. 212, cloth. 
£2, 128. 6d. 

RASK.— Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, from the Danish of Erasmus 
Bask. By Benjamin Thorpe. Third Edition, corrected and improved, with 
Plate. Post 8vo, pp. vi. and 192, cloth. 1879. 6s. 6d. 

RASK. — A Short Tractate on the Longevity ascribed to the Patriarchs in the 
Book of Genesis, and its relation to the Hebrew Chronology; the Flood, the 
Exodus of the Israelites, the Site of Eden, &c From the I>anish of the late 
Frofessor Rask, with his manuscript corrections, and large additions from his 
autograph, now for the first time printed. With a Map of Paradise and the 
circumjacent Lands. Crown 8vo, pp. 134, cloth. 1863. 26. 6d. 

RATION. —A Handeook of Common Salt. By J. J. L. Ratton, M.D., M.C., 
Surgeon, Madras Army ; Acting Professor of Surgery, Medical College, Madras. 
8vo, pp. xviii.-282, cloth. 1879 7s. 6d. 

RAVRN8TEIN.— The Russians on the Amur; its Discovery, Conquest, and Colo- 
nization, with a Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, Productions, and 
Commercial Capabilities, and Personal Accounts of Russian Travellers. By £. G. 
Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. With 4 tinted Lithographs and 3 Maps. 8vo, pp. 500, 
cloth. 1861. 15s. 

RAVENSTEIN and Hullet.— The Gymnasium and its Fiotings. By E. G. 
Ravenstein and John Hulley. With 14 Flates of IllustrationB. 8vo, pp. 32, 
sewed. 1867. 28. 6d. 
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ItlvsNSTEI]! AND HuLLET.— A Handbook of Gthnabtics and Athletics. By 
K. G. Bavenstein, F.R.G.S., Ac. and John UuUey. With numeroiu Illix«tntionA. 
8vo, pp. viiL and 408, cloth. 1867. 8s. ^ 

XAVSN8TEIN.~On Phthioal Education : with special reference to our Elemen- 
tary Schools. Prize E^say. By £. G. Bavenstein, F.S.S., F.&.6.S., ko. Grown 
8vo, pp. 20, sewed. 1874. 6d. 

BAVERT7.— Notes on Afohanibtan and Part op Baltjchistan, CJeographical, 
Ethnographical, and Historical, extracted from the Writing of little known 
Af<;han and Tajyik Historians, Ao. &c., and from Personal Obaerration. JBy 
Major B. G. Raverty, Bombaj Native Infantry (Ketired). Foolscap folio, pp. M, 
wrapper. 1880. 2s. 

BBADB.— The Habttrdov of Man. By Win wood Reade. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 544, cloth. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

&ECORB OPFICB.- A Skpabate Catalogue of the Official PoBLicATioNft of 
THE Public Kkcord Office, on sale by Tiiibner k Co., may be had on implication. 

JW30RD8 OF THE HEAKT. By Stella, Author of '* Sappho," '*The King's 
Stratagem," Ao. Second English Edition. Crown 8ro, pp. x,Ti. and 188, with 
six steel-plate engrarings, cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. 

XLEDHOI78E.— The Turkish Yademecum of Otuoman Colloquial liANouAOE: 
Containing a Concise Ottonian Grammar ; a Carefully Selected Vocabulary 
Alphabetically AiTangcd, in two Parts, English and Turkish, and Turkish and 
English ; Also a few Familiar Dialogues and Naval and Military Terms. The 
whole in English Ciiaracters, the Pronunciation being fully indicated. By J. 
W. Rcdhouse, M.K.A.S. Second Edition. 32mo, pp. viii. and 368, cloth. 
1877. Gs. 

BEDHOUSB.-On THE History, Ststkm, and Varieties of Turkish Poetkt. 
illustrated by Selections in the Original and in English Parnphnuie, with a Notice 
of the Islamic Doctrine of the Immortality of Woman's Soul in the Future Staite. 
liv J. W. Bedhouse, Esq., M.B.A.S. 6vo, pp. 62, doth, 2s. 6d.; wrapx>er, Is. 6d. 
1879. 

MKAN.— An Bssat on the Age and Antiquity op the Book of Kabathaan 
Agriculture. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the Position of the 
Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilisation. By Ernest R^nan. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvl and 148, cloth. 1862. 38. 6d. 

RENAK.— The Life of Jesus. By Ernest Renan. Authorised English Translation. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 312, cloth. 2s. 6d* ; sewed, Is. 6d. 

RBNAK. — The Apostles. By Ernest lUnaii. I^ranalated from the original French. 
8vo, pp. viii and 288, cloth. 18C9. 7s. Od. 

RENAN.— Saint PauTa By Ernest lUnan. Translated from the original French. • 
Crown 8vo, pp. 422, cloth. 1869. 9s. 

REPORT of a General Conference of Liberal Thinkers, for the discussion 
of matters pertaiuing to the religious needs of our time, and the methods of 
meeting them. Held June l^h and 14th, 1878, at South Place Chapel, Finsbury, 
London. 8vo, pp. 77, sewed. 1878. Is. 

RHYS.— Lectures on Welsh Philology. By John Rhys, M.A., Professor of 
Celtic at Oxford, Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Ate., &d. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 467, cloth. 1879. 15s. 

RIDLEY.— KXmilaroi, iVND other Australian Lanouages. By the Rev. William 
Ridley, B. A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. by the author; with com- 
parative Tables of Words from twenty AustrHliau Lan^inges, and Songs, Tradi- 
tions, Laws, and Customs of the Australian Race. Small 4to, pp. vi and 172, cloth. 
1877. 10s. 6d. 

RIG-VEDA-SANHITA. A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Constituting the 1st 
to the 8th Ashtakas, or Books of the Rig-voda ; the oldest authority for the reli- 
gious and social institutions of the Hiudus. Translated from the Oiiginal Sanskrit. 
By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Ac. &c. 
Vol. I. 8vQ, pp. lii. and 348, cloth. 21s. 
VoL IL 8vo, pp. XXX. and 346, cloth. 1864. 2l8. 
Vol. III. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 625, cloth. 1857. 21s. 
Vol. IV. Edited by E, B. Cowell, M.A. 8vo, pp, 214, cloth. 1866. 14s. 
Vols. V. and VI. in the Press. 
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RILEY. —Medi.«val Chronicles of the City op London. Chronicles of the Mayow 
atid Slieriffs of London, and the Events which happened in their Days, from the 
Year A. D. 1188 to A. d. 1274. Translated from the original Latin of'the "Liher 
de Antiquis Legibos " (pmblished by the Camden Society), in the possession of the 
Corporation of the City of London ; attributed to Arnold Fitz-Thedmar, Alder- 
man of London in the Reign of Henry III. — Chronicles of London, and of the 
Mai'vels therein, between the Years 44 Henir III., A.D. 1260, and 17 Edward III., 
A.D. 1343. Translated from the original Anglo-Norman of the ^* Croniqnes de 
London," preserved in the Cottouian Collection {Cleopatra A. iv.) in the British 
Museum. Translated, with copious Notes and Appendices, by Ueniy Thomas 
Kiley, M.A., Clare Hall, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law. 4to, pp. xii. and 319, doth. 
188a 128. 

BIOLA.~How to Learn Bussian : a Manual for Studeiits of Russian, based upon 
the' Ollendorffiaii System of Teaching Languages, and adapted for Self-Instruc- 
tion. By Henry Riola, Teacher of the Russian Language. With a Preface by 
W.R.S. Ralston, M. A. Crown 8vo, pp. 576, cloth. ]878. 12s. 
Key to the above. Crown 8to, pp. 126, cloth. 1878. 6s. 

.RIOLA.— A Graduated Russian Reader, with a Vocabulary of all the Russian 
words contained in it. By Henry Riola, Author of ** How to Learn Russian." 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-314, cloth. 1879. 10s. 6d. 

RIPLEY. --Saored Rhetoric ; or. Composition and Delivery of Sermons: By 
Henry I. Ripley. 12mo, pp. 234, cloth. 1858. 2s. 6d. 

ROCHE.— A French Grammar, for the use of English Students, adopted for the 
Public Schools by the Imperial Council of Public Instruction. By A. Roche. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 176, cloth. 1869. 3s. 

BOCHE.- Prose and Poetry. Select Pieces from the best English Authors, for 
Reading, Composition, and Translation. By A. Roche. Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, pp. viii and 226, cloth. 1872. 2s. 6d: 

BODD.— The Birds op Cornwali, and the Scilly Islands. ■ By the late Edward 
Hearle Rodd. Edited, with an Introduction, Appendix, and Memoir, by J. E. 
Harting. 8vo, pp. lvi.-320, with Portrait and Map, cloth. 1880. 14s. 

ROGERS.— The AVaterley Dictionary: An Alphabetical Arrangement of all the 
Characters in Sir Walter Scott's Waverley Novels, with a Descriptive Analysis 
of each Character, and Illustrative Selections from the Text. By May Rogers. 
12mo, pp. 358, cloth. 1879. 10s. 

BOSS.— Alphabetical Manual of Blowpipe Analysts: showing all known 
Methods, Old and New. By Lieut. -Colonel W. A. Boss, late R.A., Member of 
the German Chemical Society (Author of **Pyrology, or Fire Chemistry*'). 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 148, cloth. 1880. 3s. 6d. 

BOSS.— Pyrolooy, or Fire Chemistry ; a Science interesting to the general Philo- 
sopher, and an Art of infinite importance to the Chemist, Mineralogist, Metal- 
lurgist, Geologist, Agriculturist, Engineer (Mining, Civil, and Military), &c., &c. 
By William Alexander Ross, lately a Major in the Royal Artillery. Small 4to, 
pp. xxviii. and 346, cloth. 1875. 36s. 

BOSS.— Celebrities op the Yorkshire Wolds. By Frederick Ross, Fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society. 12mo, pp. 202, cloth. 1878. 4s. 

ROSS. — CoREAN Primer : being Lessons in Corean on all ordinary Subjects. Trans- 
literated on the principles of the '^ Mandarin Primer," by the same author. By 
Rev. John Ross, Newchwang. 8vo, pp. 90, wrapper. 1877. 10s. ■ 

ROSS.— Honour or Shame? By R. S. Ross. 8vo, pp. 18a 1878. Cloth. 38. 6d ; 
paper, 28. 6d. 

ROBS.— Removal op the Indian Troops to Malta. By R. S. Ross. 8vo, pp. 77, 
I>aper. 1878. Is. 6d. 

BOSS.— The Monk op St. Gall. A Dramatic Adaptation of Scheffel's •*Ekke- 
hard." By R. S. Ross. Cro^n 8vo, pp. xii. and 218. 1879. 5s. 

ROUGH Notes op Journeys made in the years 1868, 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 
in Syria, down the l^gris, India, Kashmir, Ceylon, Japan, Mongolia, Siberia, the 
United States, the Sandwich Islands, and Aus&alasia. Demy 8vo, pp. 624, cloth. 
1875. 148. 

ROUTLEDOE. —English Role and Native Opinion in India. From Notes taken 
in 1870-74. By James Routledge. 8vo, pp. x. and 338, cloth. 1878. 10s. 6d. 
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BOWLET.— Ornithological Miscbllant. By George Rowlej Dawson, M.A., F.Z.S. 
Vol I. Part 1, loa.— Part 2, 20«.— Part 3, 15«.— Part 4, 208. 
Vol II. Part 5, 208.— Part 6, 208.— Part 7, 10b. 6d.— Part 8, lOs. 6d.— Part 9, 
108. 6d. -Part 10, lOa. 6d. 
Vol. III. Part 11, lOt. 6cL— Part 12, 10». Bd.— Part IJ, lOs. 6d.-Part 14, 20*. 

EOTAL BOOIErr OP LONDON (The).— Catalogue of Scientific Paper?i U«00- 
186;^), Compiled and Published bj the Royal Society of London. Demy 4to, 
cloth, per vol. £l, in half -morocco, £1, 8s. ; Vol. I. (1867), A to Cluzel. pp. 
Ixxix. and 960; Vol. II. (186S), Coaklay— Graydon. pp. iv. and 1012; Vol. 
III. (1869), Greatheed-Leee. pp. t. and 1002; Vol. IV. (1870), L'H6ritier de 
Brutille— Pozsetti. pp. iv. and 1006; VoL V. (1871), Praag— Tizaini. pp.iv. 
and 1000 ; Vol. VI. (1872), Tkaleo— Zylius, Anonymous and Additions, pu. xL 
and 7G3. Continuation of above (18(54-1873) ; Vol. VII. (1877), Ato Hyrtl. pp. 
xxxi. and 1047 ; Vol. VIII. (1879), Ibaflez-Zwicky. pp. 1310. A List of llie 
Publications of the Royal Society (Separate Papers from the Philosophical 
Transactions), on application. 

BUNDALL.— A Short and East Wat to "Write Enoli8h as Spoken. MctUode 
Rapide et Facile d'Ecrire le Fran^ais oomme oa le Parle. Kurze und Leichte 
Weise Dentsch zu Schreiben wie man es Spricht. By J. B. Randall, Certificated 
Member of the London Shorthand Writers Association. 6d. each. 

BAMAVIBHiNABRiHHANA (The) (being the Third Br&hmana) of the S&ma Veda. 
Edited, together with the Commentary of S&yana, an English Translation, Intro- 
duction, and Index of Words, by A. C. BumelL VoL I. Text and Commentary, 
with Introduction. Demy 8vo, pp. xxxviii. and 104, cloth. 1873. I2s. 6d. 

BAMUSLSON.— Histort of Drink. A Review, Social, Scientific, and Political By 
James Samuelson, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 
8vo, pp. xxviii. and 288, cloth. 1880. Gs. 

BAND.— Moli£re. A Drama in Prose. By George Sand. Edited, with Notes, by 
Th. Earoher, LL.B. 12mo, pp. xx. and 170, cloth. 1868. 38. 6d. 

BAPPHO: A Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Stella, Author of "The Kind's Strata- 
gem," &c. Sixth Edition. With Steel Engraving. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 132, 
cloth. 1880. 2s. 6d. 

BABTORIUB.— Mexico. Landscapes and Popular Sketches. By C. Sartorins. 
Edited by Dr. Gaspey. With Engravings, from Sketches by M. Rugendas. 4to, 
pp. vi. and 202, clotli gilt. 1859. 18s. 

BATOW.— An English Japanese Dictionary op the Spoken Lan^ouage. Bjr 
Ernest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H. M. Legation at Yedo, and Ishibashi 
Masakata of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Second Edition. Imperial 
32mo, pp. XV. and 416, cloth. 1879. 12s. 6d. 

SAVAOB.— The Morals op Evolution. By M. J. Savage, Anthor of " The Reli- 
gion of Evolution," ko. Crown 8vo, pp. 192, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

BAYCE.— An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes. By A. H. Sayce, 
M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. xvL and 
188, cloth. 1872. 7s;6cL 

BAYCB.— The Principles op Comparative Philology, By A. H. Sayce, M.A 
Crown 8vo, pp. 384, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 

BGHAIBLE.— An Essay on the Systematic Training of the Body.— By C. H. 
Schaible, M.D., &c., &c. A Memorial Essay, Published on the occasion of the 
first centenary festival of Frederick L. Jahn, with an Etching by H. Herkomer. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xviii. and 124, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

SCHILLEB.— The Bride of Messina. Translated from the German of Schiller in 
English Verse. By Emily AUfrey. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 110, cloth. 1876. 28. 

80HLAOINTWEIT.— Buddhism in Tibet : Illustrated by Literary Documents and 
Objects of Religious Worship. By Emil Schlagintweit, LL.D. With a folio Atlas 
of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Print in the Text. Roy. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 
404. 1863. £2, 2s. 

8CHLSI0HER.— A Compendium of the Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
European, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin Languages. By August Schleicher. 
Translated from the Third German Edition, by Herbert Bendall, B.A., Chr. 
Coll., Camb. 8vo. Part L, Phonology. Pp. 184, cloth. 1874. 78. 6d. PartIL, 
Morphology. Pp. viii. and 104, cloth. 1877. 6i. 
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.8CHULTZ. — TJNiy£ti8AL Dollab Tables (Complete United States). Coyering <all 
Exohanges between the United States and Great Bntain, France, Belgium, 

' SwJtKerland, Italy, Spain, and Germany. By C. W. H. Schultz. ' 8vo, cloth. 
1874. 158. 

SCHULTZ.— Universal Intebest anp General Percentage Tables. On the 
Decimal System. With a Treatise on the Currency of the World, and numerous 
examples for Self-Instruction. By C. W. H. Schultz. 8to, cloth. 1874. lOs. 6d. 

BCHITLTZ.— English Gebhan Exchange Tables. By C. W. H. Schultz. With a 
Treatise on the Currency of the World. 8yo, boards. 1874. Ss. 

8CHWENDLEB.— iNSTRDcnoNB for Testing Telegraph Lines, and the Technical 
' Arrangements in Offices. Written on behalf of the Government of India, under 

the Onlers of the Director-General of Telegraphs in India. By Louis Schwen-. 

dler. Vol. I., demy 870, 248 pp., cloth. 1878. 12s. VoL II., demy 8vo, pp. xi. 

and 268, cloth. ]880. 9b. 

SCOOKES.— Faust. A Tragedy. By Goethe. Translated into English Verse, by 
William Dalton Scoones. Fcap., pp. vL -230, cloth. 1879. 5s. 

SCOTT. —The English Life of Jesus. By Thomas Scott. Crown 8yo, pp. xxviii. 
and 350, cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 

SCOTUS.— A Note on Mr. Gladstone's "The Peace to Come.** By Scotus. 8vo, 
pp. 106. 1878. Cloth, 2s. 6d ; paper wrapper, Is. 6d. 

SEL8S. — GoBTHE^s Minor Poems. Selected, Annotated, and Re-arranged. By Albert 
M. Selss, Ph.D. Crown 8yo., pp. xxxL and 152, cloth. 1875. 3s 6d. 

»EBU0N8 NEVER PBEAOHED.— By PfaiUp Phosphor. Crown 8y0k pp. yi. and 124, 
cloth. 1878. 2s. 6d. 

SEWELL.-— Report on the AxARAyATi Tope, and Excavations on its Site in 1877. 
By Robert Sewell, of the Madras C. S., &c. With four plates. Royal 4to, pp. 
70, boards. 1880. 3s. 

BEYD.— Californea and its Resources. By E. 3eyd. 8vo, pp. 168, with Plates, 
cloth. 1858. 8s. 6d. 

BHADWELL.—A System of Political Ecokomt. By John Lancelot Shadwell. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 650, cloth. 1877. 188. 

SHADWELL.— Political Economy for the People. By John Lancelot Shadwell, 
Author of "A System of Political Economy." Reprinted from the "Labour 
News.'* Fcp., pp. vi. and 154, limp cloth. 1880. Is. 6d. ' 

8HAXEBPEABE*S Centurie of Pratse ; being Materials for a History of Opinion 
on Shakespeare and his Works, culled from Writers of the First Century after 
his Rise. By C. &L Ingleby. Medium 8vo, pp. xx. and 384. Stiff cover. 1874. 
Jt'l, Is. Large paper, fcap. 4to, boards. £% 28. 

SHAKESPEARE. — Hbrmeneutics ; or, The Still Lion. Being an Essay towards 
the Restoration of Shakespeare's Text. By C. M. Ingleby, M.A., LL.D., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 4to, pp. 168, boards. 1875. Os. 

SHAKESPEARE.— The Man and the Book. Part I. By C. M. Ingleby, M.A., 
LL.D. 8vo. 6s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by Horace 
Howard Fumess. Royal 8vo. Vol. I. Romeo and Juliet. Pp. xxiii. and 480, 
cloth. 1871. 18s.— Vol. IL Macbeth. Pp. xix. and 492. 1873. 188. —Vols. 
III. and IV. Hamlet. 2 vols. pp. xx. and 474 and 430. 1877. 368.- VolV. 
King Lear. Pp. vi.-504. 1880. 18s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— Concordance to Shakespeare's Poems. By Mrs. H. H. Fur- 
ness. Royal 8vo, cloth. 188. 

8HAK8PERB SOCIETY (The New}.— Subscription; One Guinea per annum. List of 
Publications on application. 

SHERRINO.— The Sacred Citt of the Hindus. An Account of Benares in 
Ancient and Modem Times. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.D. ; and 
Prefaced with an Introduction by FitzEdward Hall, D.C.L. With Illustrations. 
8vo, pp. xxxvi and 388, doth: 21s. 

SHERRING. — Hindu Tribes and Castes; together with an Account of the 
Mohomedan Tribes of tbe North-West Frontier and of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
the Central Provinces. By the Rev. M. A. Sheiring, M.A., LL.B., Lend., &c 
Vol. IL 4to, pp. lxviii.-3. 6, cloth. 1879. £2, 8s. 
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SHBRRnro.— The Hindoo Pilgrims. By Rev. M. A. Slierring, M.A., LLD. 
Crown 8vo, pp. ]26» cloth. 1878. 5s. 

SHIELDS.— The Final Philosophy ; or, System ef Perfectible KInowledge issning 
from the UHrmony of Scienoe and Keligion. By Charles W. Shields, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in Princeton College. Boyal 8vo, px). viii. And 610, cloth. 1878. 18s. 

8IBBEE.— The Gbbat Avrican Island. Chapters on Madagascar. A PoimUr 
Acoouut of Recent Keaearches in the Physical Geography, Geology, 'and Exploia- 
tion of the Country, and its Natural History and Botany ; and in the^ Origin and 
Divisions, Customs and Lsnguage, Superstitions, Folk-lore, and Religious Beliefs 
and Practices of the Different Tribes. Together with Illustrations of Scripture 
and Early Church History from Native Habits and Missionary Experieuoe. Bj 
the Rev. James Sibree, jun., F.R.G.S., Author of '* Madagascar and iu People," 
&c 8vo., pp. xii.-272, with Physical and Ethnological Maps and Four lUostra- 
tions, cloth. 1879. 12s. 

8IEDSMT0PF. -Thi Gbbman Caliobafhist. Copies for Germain HandwritiDg. 
By £. Siedentopf. ObL fcap. 4to, sewed. 1869. Is. 

8IMC0Z.— Natural Law : An Essay in Ethics. By Edith Simcox. Second Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo, pp. xiL and 372, cloth. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

SIMS.— Lessino. His Life and Writings. By James Sime, M. A. Second Edition. 
2 vols, post 8vo, pp. xxiL~328 and xvi.-«58, cloth, with PortraiU. 1879. 21a. 

SIUFBON-BAIXI£.->TuE Dramatic Unitiks in the Present Day. By E. Simpson- 
Baikie. Third Edition. Foap. 8vo, pp. iv. and 108, cloth. 1878. 28. 6d. 

BIHPSON.BAIKIE.— The Inte'rnational Dictionary for Naturalists and Sportsmen 
in Euglish, French, and German. By Edwin Simpson-Baikie. 8vo, pp. iv.-284, 
cloth. 1880. 15s. 

SIK0LAIR.->TUK Messknoer : A Poem. . By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. Foolscap 
8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1875. 58. 

SINCLAIR.— LovEs's Trilogy : A Poem. By Thomas Sinokir; M.A. Grown 8vo, 
pp. 150, cloth. 1876. 58. 

SINCLAIR. —The Mount : Speech from its English Heights. By Thomaa Sinclair, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. vilL and 302, cloth. 1877. lOs. 

SMITH.— The Divine Government. By S. Smith, M.D. Fifth Edition, Crown 
8vo, pp. xii. and 276, cloth. 1866. 6s. 

SMITH.— The Recent Depression of Trade. Its Nature, its Causes, and the 
Remedies which have been suggested for it. By Walter E. Smith, B.A , New 
College. Being the Oxford Cobden Prize Essay for 1879. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. 
108, cloth. 1880. 38. 

SMYTH.— The Aborigines or Victoria. With Notes relating to the Habits of 
the Natives of other Parts of Australia and Tasmania. Compiled from various 
sources for the Government of Victoria. By li. Brough Smyth, F.L.S., F.G.S , 
&c., &c. 2 vols, royal 8vo, pp. lxxii.-484 and vi.-and 456, Maps, Plates, and 
AVoodcuts, cloth. 1878. £3, 3s. 

SNOW— A Theologico-Political Treatise. By G. D. Snow. Crown 8vo, pp. 180, 
cloth. 1874. 48. 6d. 

SOLLINO.— Dihtiska : An Historical and Critical Survey of the Literature of Ger- 
many, from the Earliest Period to the Death of Goethe. By Gustav Soiling. 8vo, 
pp. xviii. and 368. 1863. 10s. 6d. 

SOLLINO.— Select Passages from the Works op Shakespeare. Translated and 
Collected. German and English. By G. Soiling. 12mo, pp. 155, cloth. 1866. 
3s. 6d. 

SOLLINO.— Macbeth. Rendered into Metrical German (nfith English Text ad- 
joined). By Gustav Soiling. Crown 8vo, pp. 160, wrapper. 1878. 3s. 6d. 

SONGS OP the Semitic in English Verse. By G. E. W. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. nn^ 
134, cloth. 1877. 6s. 

SOUTHALL.— Tub Epoch op the Mammoth and the Apparition of Man upon 
Earth. By James C. Southall, A.M., LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 430, cloth. 
Illustrated. 1878. lOs. 6d. 
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SOUTHALL. —The Recent Origin of Man, as illustratetl by Geology and the 
Modem Science of pre- Historic Archaeology. By James C. Soutball. 8vo, pp. 
606, cloth. Illustrated. 1875. SOs. 

SPEDBIKO.'— The Life and Times op Francis Bacon. Extracted from the Edition 
of his Occasional Writings, by James Spedding. vols, post 8vo, pp. xx.-710 and 
xiv.-708, cloth. 1878. 2l8. 

SPINOZA.— Benedict de Spinoza : his Life, Correspondence, and Ethica. By R. 
Willis, M.D. 8vo, pp. xliv. and 648, cl. 1870. 218. 

SPIRirUAL BVOLUTION, An Ebbay on, considered in its bearing upon Mo<lern 
Spiritualism, Science, and Religion. By J. P. B. Orown 8vo, pp. 156, cloth. 
1879. 38. 

8PRUNER.— Br Karl Von Spruner's Historico-Geoqraphical Hand- Atlas, 
containing 26 Ck>loared Maps. Obi. cl. 1861. 15b. 

SQUIEB.— Honduras ; Descriptive, Historical, and Statistical By E. G. Squier, 
M.A., F.S.A. Cr. 8vo, pp. viii. and 278, cL 1870. 3b. 6d. 

STATIONERY OFFICE.— Publications of Heb Majesty's Stationery Office. 
List on application. 

STEDMAN.— Oxford : Its Social and Intellectual Life, ^yith Remarks and Hints 
• on Expenses, the Examinations, the Selection of Books, &c. By Algernon M. M. 
Stedman, B.A., Wadham College, Oxford. Crown 8Vo, pp. xvi. and 309, cloth. 
1878. 7s. 6d. 

STEELE.— An Eastern Love Story. Kuea J&tnkaya : A Buddhistic Legendary 
Poem, with other Stories. By Th. Steele. Cr. 8vo, pp. xiL and 260, cl. 1^1. 68. 

STENT.— The Jade Ohaplet. In Twenty-four Beads. A CoUeotion of Songs, 
Bidlads, &c. (from the Chinese). Bj O. C. Stent, M.N.C.B.R.A.S. Post 8vo, pp. 
viii. and 168, cloth. 1874. 5b. 

STENZLEB.— See Gautaua. 

STOKES.— Goidelica— Old and Earlv-Middle Irish Glosses: Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Whitley Stokes. 2d Edition. Med. 8vo, pp. 192, cl. 1872. 18s. 

STOKES.— Bkunans Meriasek. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop and Confessor. 
A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by Whitley Stokes. 
Med. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 280, and Facsimile, cL 1872. 15s. 

STRANGE.— The Bible ; is it " The Word of God *' ? By Thomas Lumisden Strange. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 384, cL 1871. 7b. 

STRANGE— The Speaker's Covmbntaey. Reviewed by T. L. Strange. Cr. 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 159, cl. 1871. 28. 6d. 

STRANGE.— The Development of Creation on the Earth. By T. L. Strange. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xii.>110, cloth. 1874. 28. 6d. 

STRANGE.— The Legends of the Old Testament. By T. L. Strange. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xiL-244, cloth. 1874. fis. 

STRANGE.— The Sources and Deyblopmrnt of Christianity. By Thomas 
Lumiailen Strange. Demy 8vo, pp. xx.-256, cloth. 1875. 5s. 

STRANGE.— What is Christianity? An Historical Sketch. Illustrated with a 
Chart. By Thomas Lumisden Strange. Foolscap 8vo, pp. 72, cloth. 1880. 
2s. 6d. 

STRANGFORD. — Original Lkttbrs and Papers of the Late Viscount Stranford 
upon Philological and Kindred Subjects. Edited by Viscountess Strangford. 
Post 8vo, pp. xxii. and 284, cloth. 1873. 128. 6d. 

STRATMANN.— The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, Prince' of Dbnmarke. By 
William Shakespeare. Edited according to the first printed Copies, with the various 
Readings and Critical Notes. By F. H. Sti*atmann. 8vo, pp. vi. and 120, sd. 
38. 6d. 

STRATMANN. —A Dictionary of the Old English Language. Compiled from 
Writings of the Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries. By 
F. H. Stratmann. Third Edition. 4to, pp. x. and 662, sewed. 1878. 30b. 
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BTUBISS OF Mak. By a Japanese. Crown 8vo, pp. 124, oloth. 1874. 2ft. 6d. 

BWEET.— HiBTOBT OF EiJ^GUSH Sounds, from the Earliest Period, includiog an In- 
vestigation of the General Laws of Sound Change, and full Word Lists. By 
Henry Sweet. Demy 8to, pp. iv.-164, cloth. 1874. 4b. 6d. 

8TED AHMAD. ~A Sbries of Essayb on the Life of Moham ifSD, and Subjects 
subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadur, C.S.I. 8ro, pp. 532, 
with 4 Tables, 2 Maps, and Plate, cl. 1870. 30b. 

TALBOT.— Analysts of the Oeganisation of the Prussian Abmt. By lieuten- 
ant Gerald F. Talbot, 2d Prussian Dragoon Guards. Boy. 8vo, pp. 78, cL 
1871. 3s. 

TATLEB.— A Retrospect of the Religious Life of England; or. Church, 
Puritanism and Free Inquiry. By J. J. Tayler, B.A. Second Edition. Re- 
iHsued, with an Introductory Chapter on Recent Development, by James Martineaa, 
LL.D., D.D. Post 8vo, pp. 380, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 

TAYLOR.— Prince Deukalion : A Lyrical Drama. By Bayard Taylor. Small 4to, 
l)p. 172. Handsomely bound in white vellum. 187k 12s. 

TBCHNOLOOIOAL DicriONAET of the Terms employed in the Arts and Sciences ; 
Architecture, Civil, Military, and Naval; Civil Engineering, including Bridge 
Building, Road and Railway Making ; Mechanics ; Machine and Engine Making ; 
Shipbuilding and Navigation; Metallurgy, ^Mining and Smelting; Artilleir; 
Mathematics ; Physics ; Chemistry ; Mineralogy, &c. "With a Pretace by Dr. K. 
Karmarsch. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

Vol. I. German-English-Fr^nch. 8vo, pp. 646. 12s. 

Vol. II. English-German-French. 8vo, pp. 666. TZa, 

Vol. III. French-German-English. 8vo, pp. 61& 12s. 

TECHNOLOGICAL DIcnONABT.--A Pocket Dictionary of Technical Terms 
USED IN Arts and Manufactures. English-German-French, Deutsch-Eugliseh- 
Franzofiiscb, Fran9ais-Allemand- Anglais. Abridged from the above Techno- 
logical Dictionary by Rumpf, Mothes, and tJnversagt. With the addition of 
Commercial Terms. 3 vols. sq. 12mo. Cloth, 12s. 

TBONEB.—Esaias Tegn^r*B Frithiof's Saga. Translated from the Swedish, with 
Notes, Index, and a short Abstract of the Northern Mythology, by Leopold 
Uamel. Crown 8vo, pp. vi-280, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. With Photographic 
frontispiece, gilt edges, lOs. 

THEAtBE FRAN9AI8 MoDERNE.->A Selection of Modem French Plays. Edited by 
the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. ; C. Cassal, LL.D. ; and Th. Karcher, LL.B. 

Firtt Series J in 1 voL cr. 8vo, oL, 6s., containing — 

Charlotte Cordat. A Tragedy. By F. Ponsard. Edited, with Engliah Notai 
and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. Pp. xU. and 134. Sepa- 
rately, 2s. 6d« 

Diane. A Drama in Verse. By Emile Augier. Edited, with English Note^ and 
Notice on Augier, by Th. Karcher, LL.B. Pp. xiv. and 145. Separately, 
28. 6d. 

Le Voyage i Dieppe, A Comedy in Prose. By Wafflard and Fulgence. Edited, 
with English Notes, by the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. Pp. 104. Separately, 
28. 6d. 

Second SerieSf cr. 8vo, ol., 6s., containing — 

MoLiJ&RE. A Drama in Prose. By George Sand. Edited, with English Notes 
and Notice of George Sand, by Th. Karcher,^ LL.B. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xx. and 
170, cl. Separately, 3s. 6d 

Les AribtocraTIES. a Comedy in Verse. By Etienne Arago. Edited, with Eng- 
lish Notes and Notice of Etienne Arago^ by the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. 2d 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xiv. and 236, cl. Separately, 4s. 

Third Series, cr. 8vo, cl., 6s., containing — 

Les Faux Bonshommes. A Comedy. By Theodore Barridre and Ernest Ca- 
pendn. Edited, with English Notes and Notice on Barribre, by Professor C. 
Cassal, LL.D. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 304. 1868. Separately, 4s. 

L*Honneur et l* Argent. A Comedy. By Francois Ponsard. Edited, with 
English Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LLJ). 2d 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 171, cl. 1869. Separately, 3b. 6d. 
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THBIBM —A Candid Examination of Theism. By Physicua. Posfc 8vo, pp. xviii. 
and 198, doth. 1878. U. OU. 

• 

THOH.— St Paul's Epistlbs to thb CobiNthians. An attempt to convey their 
Spirit and Significance. By the Bot. J. H. Thorn. 8vo, pp. xii. and 408, d. 
1851. 5fi. 

THOMAS. >-Eablt Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals, and Coins, illustrating the 
Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Ardeshir 
Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination. and Explana- 
tion of the celebrated Inscription in the H&ji&bad Cave, demonstrating that Sapor, 
the Conqueror of Valerian, was a professing Christian. By Edward Thomas. 
Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 148, cl. 7s. 6d. 

THOMAS.— The Chronicles op the Pathan Kings of Dehll Illustrated by 
Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains By E. Thomas, F.K.A.S. 
With Plates and Cuts. Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 467, cl. 1871. 28s. 

THOMAS.— The Revenue Resources of* the Mughal Empire in India, from 
A.D. 1593 to A.D. 1707. A Supplement to '^The Chronicles of the Path&n Kings 
of Delhi" By £. Thomas, F.R.S. 8iro, pp. 60, cl. 3s. 6d. 

THOMAS.— Sassanian Coins. Communicated to the Numismatic Society of 
London. By E. Thomas, F.R,S. Two Parts, 12mo, pp.- 43, 3 Plates and a Cut, 
sd. 5s. 

THOMAS.— J AINISM ; OR, THE Earlt Faith of Asoka. With Illustrations of the 
Ancient Religions of the East, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Scythians. To 
which is added a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo, pp. viii.-24 and 82. With two autotype plates and wood- 
cute. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

THOMAS.— The Theort and Practice of Creole Grammar. By J. J. Thomas, 
8vo, pp. viiL and 1«)5, bds. 12s. 

THOMAS.— Records of the Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscriptions, Written 
History, Local Tradition, and Coins. To which is added a Chapter on the Arabs 
in Sind. By Edward Thomas, F.B.S. Folio, with a Plate, pp. iv. and 64, cloth. 
14s. 

THOMAS.— Boyhood Lays. By William Henry Thomas. 18mo, pp. Iv. and 74, 
cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

THOMSON.— Evolution and Involution. By George Thomson, Author of **The 
World of Being," &c. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-206, cloth. 1880. 58. 

THOMSON.— Institutes of the Laws of Ceylon. By Henrv Byerley Thomson, 
Second Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Ceylon. In 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xx. 
and 647, pp. xx. and 713, cL With Appendices, pp. 71. 1866. £2, 2s. 

THOBBURN.— BANNtf ; OR, Our Afghan Frontier. By S. S. Thorbum, F.C.3., 
Settlement Officer of the Bannii District. 8vo, pp. X.-480, cl. 1876. 18s. 

THORPE.- DiPLOMATARiuM Anglioum ^vi Saxonici. a Collection of English 
Charters, from the reign of King ^thelberht of Kent, a.d., dot., to that of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. Containing : I. Miscellaneous Charters. II. Wills. III. 
9uilds. IV. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Translation of the Anglo- 
Saxon. By the late Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the Rojral Academy of Sciences 
at Munich, and of the Society of Ketherlandish Literature at Leyden. 8vo, pp. 
xlii. and 682, cL 1865. £1, Is. 

THOUGHTS ON LOGIC ; or, the S.N.LX. Propositional Theory. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. 
and 76, cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS ON THEISM, with Suggestions towards a Public Religious Service in 
Harmony with Modem Science and Philosophy. Sixth Thousand. Revised and 
Enlarged. 8vo, pp. 74, sewed. 1879. Is. 

TIELE. —Outlines op the History op Religion to the Spread op the Universal 
Religions, by C. P. Tiele. Translated from the Dutch, 'by J. Estlin Carpenter, 
M.A. Second Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 250, cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

TUUKSTON. —Friction and Lubrication. Determinations of the Laws and Co- 
efficients of Friction by new methods and with new apparatus. By Robert H. 
Thurston, A.M., C.E., &c. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-212, clo h. 1879. 6s. 6d. 
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T0LHAU8BV.— A Svyopsis op thk Patknt Laws of Vabioub CouKTbies. By A. 
Tolhausen, Ph,D. Third EOition. 12mo, pp. 62, id, 1870. U 6d. 

TONBBBRa.— NORWAT. Illustrated Handbook for Travellers. Edited by Charlea 
T'iQgberg. With 134 Engravings on Wood, 17 Maps, and Supplement. Crown 
8vo, pp. Ixx., 482, and 32, cloth. 1875. 18s. 

TOFOORAPHICAIr W0EK8.— A Ltbt of the various Works prbpared at thr 
Topographical and Statistical Department of the War Office, may be 
had OQ application, 

T0RREN8. — EtfPiRB IN Asia. How we came by it. A Book of Confessiona. By 
W. M. Torrens, M.P. Med. 8vo, pp. 426, cl. 1872. 14a. 

TOSOANI.— Italian Converrational Course. A New Method of Teaching the 
Italian Language, both Theoretically and Practically. By Giovanni Toscani, Pro- 
fessor of the Italian Language and Literature in Queen's Coll., London, &c. 
Fourth Edition. 12mo, pp. xiv. and 300, cloth. 1872. 5s. 

TOSOANI.— Italian RsADiNa Course. By O. ToscauL Fcap. 8to, pp. zii. and 
160. With table. Cloth. 1875. 48. 6d. 

TOULON.— Its Adtantaoes as a Winter Residence for Invalids and Others. 
By an English Resident. The proceeds of this pamphlet to be devoted to the 
English Church at Toulon. Crown 8vo, pp. 8, sewed. 1873. 6d. 

TR0BNBR*8 American and Oriehtal Litebart Record. A Register of the most 
important Works published in North and South America, India, China, and 
the British Colonies. With Occasional Notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and l^ussian Literature. The object of the Pub- 
lish ersi in issuing this publication is to give a full and particular account of every 
publication of importance issued in America and the East Small 4to, 6d. per 
number. Subscription, 5s. per volume. 

TRttBNER.^TRUBNER*8 BlBLIOORAPHICAL GUIDB TO AMERICAN LITERATURE : 

A (^Inssed List of Books published in the United States of America, from 1817 
to 1857. With Bibliographical Introduction, Notes, and Alphabetical Index. 
Compiled and Edited by Nicolas Triibner. In 1 vol. 8vo, half bound, pp. 750. 
1859, 18s. 

TR0BNEB'8 ORIENTAL StBJEB :— 

Post 8vo, cloth, uniformly bound. 
Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of 
THE Parsis. By Martin Haug, Ph.D., late Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology at the University of Munich. Second Edition. 
Edited by E. W. West, Ph.D. Pp. xvi. and 428. 1878. 16«. 

Texts from the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as Dhamma- 
pada. With Accompanying Narratives. Translated from the Chinese 
by S. Beal, B. A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Chinese, Uni- 
versity College, London. Pp. viii. and 176. 1878. 78. 6d. 

The History of Indian Literature. By Albrecht Weber. Trans- 
lated from the German by John Mann, M.A., and Dr. Theodor Zacha- 
riae, with the Author^s sanction and assistance. Pp. 368. 1878. 18s. 

A Sketch of the Modern Languages of the East Indie?. Aocom- 
nanied by Two Language Maps, Classified List of Languages and 
T>ialects, and a List of Authorities for each Language. By Robert Cust, 
late of H.M.I.C.S.I and Hon. Librarian of R.A.S. Pp. xii. and 198. 
1878. 12s. 

The Birth of the War-God : A Poem. By K&lidfls&. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English Verse, by Ralph T. H. Griffiths, M.A., 
Principid of Benares College. Second Edition. Pp. xii. and 116. 1879. 58. 

A Classical Dictionary op Hindu Mythology and History, Geo- 
graphy AND Literature. By John Dowson, M.R.A.S., late Professor 
in the Staff College. Pp. 432. 1879. 16b. 

Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers^ with an Introduc- 
tion, many Prose Versions, and Parallel Passiiges from Classical 
Authors. By J. Muir, C.E.I., D.C.L., &c Pp. xliv.-376. 1879. 148. 
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TRUBVZE'8 ORUSMTIL UERSBBi—contimted— 

Post 8vo, iiiuf ormly bound, 

MoPXBir India and trn Indians : being a Series of Impressioni, Noiei* 
and EisayB. By Monier Williams, J>. C. L. , Hon. LL. D. of the UniTersity 
of Calcutta, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 
Third Edition, roTised and augmented by eoBsiderable additions. With 
Illustrationa and Map, pp. yiL-^ddS. 1879. 14s. 

Thb Lifk or Legend or Gaudama, the Buddha of the Burmese. With 
Annotations, the Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Phongyies, or 
Burmese Monks. By the Bight BeT. P. Bisandet, Bishop of Itsmatha, 
Vicar Apostolio of Ava and Pegu. Third Edition. 2 toIb. Pp. U.-368 
and ▼iii.-d26. 1880. 21s. 

MiscsLLANBOUB EssATS, relating to Indian Subjects. By B. H. Hodg- 
son, late British Minister at NepaL 2 toIs., pp. viii.-408, and viii.-348. 
1880. 28>. 

Selections vbom the Koran. By Edward WiQiam Lane, Author of an 
'* Arabic-English Lexicon," fto. A New Edition, Revised, with an 
Introduction. By Stanley Lane Poole. Pp. exii.*174. 1879. 9b. 

Chinese Buddhism. A Yolume of Sketches, Historical and Critical. 
By J. Edkins, D.D., Author of "China's Place in Philology,'* **Beliglon 
in China,'* &c., &c. Pp.466. 1880. 18s. 

The Gulistan ; or. Rose Garden of Shekh Mushliu'd-Din Sadi ov 
Shiraz. Translated for ike first time into Prose and Verse, with aa 
Introductory Preface, and a life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, 
by Edward B.£astwick,P.B.S.,M.R.A.S.,^cc Second Edition. 1880. 
Pp. xxvi.>244. lOs. 6d. 

A Talmudic Miscellant ; or. One Thousand and One Extracts from the 
Tiiknud, the Hidrashim, and the Kabbalah. Compiled and Translated 
by P. J. Hershon. With a Preface by the Rev. f. W. Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S., Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and Canon of West- 
minster. With Notes and Copious Indexea. Pp. xxviii aad968. 1880. 
14s. 

Buddhist Birth Stories; or, Jfttaka Tales. The oldest collection of 
Folk-Lore extant : being the Jatakatthavannanft, for the first time 
edited in the original PiJi, by V. FausbSll, and translated by T. W. 
Rhys Davids. Translation. Vol. I. Pp. cxvi. and 348. 1880. 18s. 

The Clabsioal Poetet ov the Jap ahesi. By Basil Chamberlain, Author 
of ''TeigioHenkaku, Ichirao.'' Pp. xii.-228. 1880. 7e. 6d. 

Linouistio and Oriental Essats. Written from the year 1846-1876. 
By R. Cust, Author of **The Modem Languages of the East Indies.** 
Pp. xii.^484. 1880. 18b. 

Tke following worJa are in prtparulion .•— 

Buddhist Records or the Western World, being the Si-Yn-Ki by 
Hwen Thsang. Translated from the original Chinese, with Introduc- 
tion, Index, £c. By Samuel Beal, Trinity College, Cambridge ; Profee- 
sor of Chinese, Univernty College, London. In 2 vols. 

Oriental Religions in their Relation to XTnitbrbal RsLiaioN. By 
Samuel Johnson. First Section — India. Second Section — ChiniL In 
4 vols. 

The Poems or Hafiz of Shiraz. Translated from the Persian into 
English Verse by E. H. Palmer, M. A., Professor of Arabic in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

Indian Tales from Tibetan Sources. Translated from the Tibetan 
into German, with Introductions by Anton Schiefner, of the Imperial 
• Academy of St. Petersburg. Rendered into English, with Notes, by W. 
R. S. Ralston. . 

D 
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UVOEB.— A Shout Out to Bbadiko : The Child's FInt Book of Leflao&s. Pmrt I. 
By W. H. Unger. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8to, pp. 32, cl. 1873. 5d. In folio 
■heeta. Pp. 44. Sets A to D, lOd. each ; set E, 8d. 1873. Complete, 4s. 

Sbqcsl to Psrt L and Put II. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. 64, eL 1873. 6d. 

ParU I. and II. Third Edition. Demy 8to, pp. 76, cloth. 187a Is. 6d. 

UNOBB.— W. R Uvan'8 Continuous SupPLmNTABT WRimro ICodsu, desiflie^ 
to impart not only a good business hand, but coirectneas in transcribing. Oblong 
8vo, pp. 40, stiff covers. 1874. 6d. 

UNaEB.^THB SruDiNT'a Blue Book: Being Selections from Official Corre- 
spondence, Reports, &c. ; for Exercises in Beading and Copying Manuscripts, 
Writing, Orthojgraphy, Punctuation, Dictation, Precis, Indexing, and Digesting, 
and TabulatingAccounts and Returns. Compiled by W. U. Unger. Folio, pp. 
100, paper. 1875. 48. 

UV OBR.— Two Hundred Tmts in Bnoush Ortroobapht, or Word Dictations. 
Compiled by W. H. Unger. Fooboap, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1877. Is. 6d. plain, 
2s. 6d. interleayed. 

UNOEB.— The Script Primxr: By which one of the remaining difficulties of 
Children is entirely removed in the first stages, and, as a oonseqnenoe, a consider- 
able saving of time wUl be effected. In Two Parts. By W. H. Unger. Part L 
12 mo, pp. XYi. and 44, oloth. 6d. Fart II., pp. 60, doth. 6d. 

UKQER.— PREUMINART WORD DICTATIONS ON THE RULES FOR SPELUNO. By W. 

H. Unger. 18mo, pp. 44, cloth. 4d. 

UBIOOBOHIA.— Mafoteca Coloxbiana : Oatalogo de Todoa los Miqias, Pianos, 
Vistas, &e., relatives a la Am^rioa-Espaftola, Bmsil, e Islas adyacentes. Aire- 

Slada eronologicamente i preoedida de una introducoion sobre hi historia cartogra- 
ca de America. Por el Doctor Esequiel Uriooechea, de Bogdta, Nueva Granada. 
8vo, pp. 232, cL 1860. 6s. 

TAXTAKA 8UTBA : The Ritual of the Atharya Veda. Edited, with Critical 
Kotes and Indices, by Dr. R. Oarbe. 8vo, pp. viii. and 190, sewed. 1878. 5s. 

VAK OAHPEN.— The Dutch in the Arotio Seas. By Samuel Richard Van 
Campen, author of ''Holland's Silver Feast." 8vo. Vol. I. A Dutch Arctic 
Expedition and {U>ute. Third Edition. Pp. xxxyii. and?63, doth. 1877. lOs. 6d. 
Vol II. in preparation, 

VAN BE WETER.^Choiz d^Opusoules Philosopriqubs, HisTORiguES, Politiqueb 
ET LnriRAlRES de Sylvain Van de Weyer, Prec6dte d'Avantpropos de TEditeur. 
Premiere SI^ris. Crown 8vo, pp. 874. Roxbuighe style. 186.^ 10s. 6d. 
DEUXibfB SiRiB. Crown 8vo, pp^ 602. Roxburghe style. 1869. 12s. 
TROisiJtKE Sl^RlB. Crown 8vo, pp. 391. Roxburghe style. 1876. lOs. 6d. 
QUATRiixE SiRiE. Crpwn 8vo, pp. 366. Boxbux^he style. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

VAN LAUN.— Grammar of the French Language. By H. Van Laun. Parts 
I. and IL Accidence and Syntax. 13th Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. 161 and 120, cL 
1874. 4s. Part III. Exercises. 11th Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. xii. and 285, cL 
1873. 3s. 6d. 

VAN LAUN.— LB90NB OraduAbb de TRADUorroN vr de Leoture ; or, Graduated 
Lessons in Translation and Reading, with Biographical Sketches, Annotations 
on History, Geography^ Synonyms and Style, and a Dictionary of Words and 
Idioms. By Henri van Laun. 4th Edition. 12mo, pp. viii. and 400, d. 
1868. 6s. 

VARDHAMANA'S QANARATNAMAHODADHI, with the Author's Commentary. 
Edited, with Critical Notes and Indices, by Julius Eggeling, Ph.D. Part I. 8vo, 
pp. xii., 240, wrapper. 1879. 6b. 

VSItASQUBZ AND SiMONVii^s New Method to Read, Write, and Speak the 
Spanish Lanouagb. Adapted to Ollendorff's System. Post 8vo, pp. 658, cloth. 
.1880. 6s. 

Key. Post 8vo, pp. 174, oloth. 48. 
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VEZiABQUBZ.— A Digtionart of tbb Spanish and English Lanouaobs. For 
the Uie of Young Learners and Travellers. By M. Velasquez do 1* Oadena. 
In Two Parts. I. Spanish-English. U. English-epanish. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-i 
846, doth. 1878. STcd. 

VELABQUBZ.— A Pronouncing Diotionabt of the Spanish and English Lan- 
OUAGBS. Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy* Teireos, and 
Salvia, and Wehster, Worcester, and Walker. Two Parts in one thick volume. 
By M. Velasquez de 1* Cadena. Roy. 8ro, pp. 1280, cL 1873. £1, 4s. 

VBLASQUEZ.— New Spanish Rbadbb : Passages from the niost approved authors, 
in Prose and Verse. Arranged in progressive order. With Vooaoulary. By M. 
VeUsquez de la Cadena. Post 8vo, pp. 352, d. 1866. 68. 

VELASQUEZ.— An East Intboduchon to Spanish GonVebsation, oontainine aU 
that is necessary to make a rapid progress in it. Pwticularly designed for 
persons who have little time to study, or are their own instructors. By M. 
VeUsquez de 1* Cadena. 12mo» pp. 150, cL 1^. 2s. 6d. 

VERSES AND Vebselets. By a Lover of Nature. Foolscap 8vo, pp. viiL and 
88, cloth. 1876. 2s. 6d. 

VIOTORLL QOVERNMENT.— Publications of the OovEBNiONT of Victobu. 
Lxtt an application, 

VOOEL.— On Bbeb. a Statistical Sketch. By M. VogeL Fcap. 8vo, pp. ziL and 
76^ cloth limp. 1874. 2s. 

WAF7LARD and Foloence.— Lb Votaoe A Dieppe. A Comedy in Prose. By 
Wafflard and Fulgence. Edited, with Notes, hy the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. 104, gL 1867. 2s. 6d. 

WAKE.— The Evolution of Mobalitt. Beiog a History of the Development of 
Moral Culture. By C. Staniland Wake. 2 vols, crown 8vo, pp. xvL-506 and 
xii.-474, cloth. 1878. 21s. 

WANKLYK and Chapman. — Watee Analysis. A Practical Treatise on the 
examination of potable water. By J. A. Wanklyn, and £. T. Chapman. Fifth 
Edition. Entirely rewritten. By J. A. Wanklyn, M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, pp. x. 
and 182, doth. 1879. 6s. 

WANKLYN.— Milk Analysis ; a Practical Treatise on the Examination of Milk and 
its Derivatives, Cream, Butter, and Cheese. By J. A. Wanklyn, M.R.C.S., &o. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 72, cloth. 1874. 5s. 

WANKLTN. — Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa. A Practical Treatise on the Analysis of 
Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, Chocolate, Mat^ (Paraguay Tea), &c. By J. A. Wanklyn, 
. M.R.C.S., &&. Crown 8vo, pp. viii-60, cloth. 1874. 5s. 

WANKLTN.— Bbead and Floub. A Practical Treatise on the Analysis of Bread 
and Flour. By J. A. Wanklyn, M.R.C.S., &c. In preparation, 

WANKLTN.— Aib. A Practical Treatise on the Analysis of Air. By J. A. Wank- 
lyn, M. R. C. S. , kc. In preparation, 

WAR OFFICE.— A List of the yabious Militaby Manuals and otheb Wobks 
published undeb the bufebintendbnce of the Wab Office, may be had on 
application. 

WARD.— Ice : A Lecture delivered before the Keswick Literary Society, and pub« 
lished by request. To which is appended a Ceological Dream on Skiddaw. By 
J. Clifton Ward, F.G.S. 8vo, pp. 28, sd. 1870. Is. 

WARD.— Elehentaby Natubal Philosophy ; being a Course of Nine Lectures, 
specially adapted for the use of Schools and Junior Students. By J. Clifton 
Ward, F.O.S. Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 216, with 154 Illustrations, cL 1871. 
3s. 6d. 

WARD.— Elehentaby Geology : A Course of Nine Lectures, for the use of Schools 
and Junior Students. By J. Clifton Ward, F.G.S. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 292, with 120 
Illustrations, cL 1872. 48. 6d. 
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WATBOH.—IirDBX to thb Nativb aitd Sonzmnc Namk of Iia>iAH avd onm 
Babtkbk Boonomio Plants akd Pboooots, originally preparad under the autho- 
rity of the Secretary of State for India in GonnoiL By John Forbei Wataon, 
M.D. Imp. 8vo, pp. 660, oL 1868. £1, lla. 6d. 

WBBBB.~-Thi Histort ov Inoiav Lttuutoiul By Albrecht Weber. Tiana l a t ed 
from the Second German Edition, by John Mann, li.A., and Theodor Za«hanLi>a 
Ph.D., with the lanetion of the author. Poet 870, pp. zzir. and 360, doth. 
1878. 18i. 

WSDOWOOD.— Thi PmiHOiPUM orOioiurBiOALDBKOifBTBATiOH. reduced from the 
Original Conception of Space and Form. By U. Wedgwood, IL A. 12mo, jpip, 48, 
cL 1844. 2m, 

WBDOWOOD.— On thx DjEVXLOPiaENT of thi Undubtandino. By H. Wedgwood, 
A. If. 12mo, pp. 133, cL 1MB, 3a. 

WBDOWOOD.— Tbk GEOtftTRT OF THE Thbxi Fibbt Bookb OF EuoLTO. By Direct 
Proof from Deflnitione Alone. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, pp. 104, cU 
1856. 3i. 

WBDOWOOD.— On thi Orioiv of Languaoi. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, 
pp. 165, cL 1866. 38. 6d. 

WBDOWOOD. —A DiOTiONABT OF Enolish Ettkoloot. By H. Wedgwood. 

Third Edition, revised and enlarged. With Introduction on the Oxigin of 
Language. 8vo, pp. IxxiL and 746, cloth. 1878. £1, 1b. 

WEISBAOH.--THEORETIOAL MEOHANica : A Manual of the Mechanics of Engineer- 
ing and of the Construction of Machines ; with an Introduction to the Calculos. 
Designed as a Text-book for Technical Schools and Colleges, and for the use of 
Engineers, Architects, ko. By Julius Weisbach, Ph.D., Oberbergrath, and Pro- 
fessor at the Boyal Mining Academy at Freiberg, kc Translated from the Ger- 
man by Eckley B. Core, A. M. , Mimng Engineer. Domy 8^0, with 902 woodcuts, 
pp. 1112, cloth. 1877. 3l8. 6d. 

WBLLBR — An Improved Diotionart j English and French, and French and Bng- 
lish. By E. Waller. Roy. 8vo, pp. 384 and 340, cL 1864. 7s. 6d. 

WBR * Bt7flLBB.--A DiQBST OF the Hindu Law of Inrbritanob and Parti- 
tion, from the Replies of the Sisiris in the Several Courts of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. Edited by Raymond West 
and J. G. B&hler. Second Edition. Demy 8to, 674 pp., sewed. 1879. £1, Us. 6d. 

WBTH KBTgJi. —The Manufacturb of Yikeoab, ita Theory and Practice; with 
especisi reference to the Quick Prqceis. By C, M. Wetherell, Ph.D., M.D. 8vo, 
pp. 30, cL 7s. 6d. 

WHBELDON.— ANOLiNa RssORTB NEAR LONDON; The Thames and the Lea. By J. 
P. Wbeeldon, Piscatorial Correspondent to '*BeU*s life." Crown 8vo, pp. yiiL 
and 318. 1878. Cloth, 5s. ; paper. Is. 6d. 

WHBELBB.— The Hibtobt of India from the Earliest Ages. . By J. Talboya 
Wheeler. Demy 8vo. Vol. I. eontaininff the Vedic Period and the Xahfc 
Bhirata. With Map. Pp. Ixxv. and 576, ol 1867,o. p. Vol IL The Ramayana. 
and the Brahmanic Period. Pp. Isxxviii and 680, with 2 Maps, cL 21a. VoL 
ItL Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanical Revival. Pp. xziv.-500. With 2 Maps, 
8vo, ol. 1874. 18s. This volume may be had as a complete work with the fol- 
lowing title, " History of India ; Hindu, Buddhist, and BrahmanicaL'* Vol. 
IV. Part L Mussulman Rule. Pp. zxzii.-320. 1876. 14e. Vol. IV., Part IL, 
completing the History of India down to the time of the Moghul Empire. 
188L 



-Earlt Records of British India : A History of the English Settle- 
ments in India, as told in the Grovernment Records, the works of old Travellers, 
and other Contemporary Documents, from the earliest period down to the ziae of 
British Power in India. By J. Talboys Wheeler, late Assistant Seeretazy to the 
Government of India in the Foreign Department. Royal 8vo, pp. xxziL and ^2, 
cloth. 1878. 15e. 

WHIKFIELD.— See under Gulshan L Raz. 
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WHMT.— Short Rules fob Modkrit Whist, Extracted from the "Quarterlr 
Bdview" of January 1871. Printed on a Card, folded to fit the Pooket. 1878. 6d. 

WBOTMAK.— Lbates op Grass. By Walt Whitman. Author's Edition, with Two 
Portraits from Life. Grown 8yo, pp. 384, half bound* 1876. £1, 5s. 

WtuxMAN. —Two Rivulets. Including Democratic Yistas, Centennial Songs, and 
Passage to India. By Walt Whitman. Author's Edition, with Photograph. 
Crown 8to, pp. 350, half bound. 1876. £1, 58. 

WHTPHBT.— Languaoe and the Studt of Language : Twelve Lectures on the 
Principles of Linguistic Science. By W. D. Whitney. 3d Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xii and 504, cloth. 1870. lOs. 6d. 
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